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EpITORIAL 


ITH this issue a new group of editors takes over responsibility for the 

Anthropologist and the Memoirs. Usually, the transfer is accomplished 
in silence, but we take this opportunity to describe our publication plans and 
to enlist cooperation and support. The Association budget for the Anthropolo- 
gist totals $12,000, enough to produce the four issues of present size. Reports 
of meetings, and other news, will be published separately, outside of this 
budget; hence there is provision for a full 640 pages of scholarly material, 
more than before. 

But we now plan to increase this by at least 50%. As soon as technically 
possible—by midyear, if sufficient copy of high quality is at hand—we shall 
go on a schedule of six issues per year, with each of the issues at least as large 
as at present. Anthropologists want and need the broader coverage possible 
with six numbers of the journal; we believe that if we give it to them, the 
Association will very shortly add members enough to pay the additional costs 
of publication. Meanwhile the editors are pledged to seek other funds. We 
propose means which will also foster communications within anthropology 
(and between us and others) and develop suitable copy for the journal which 
will broaden its coverage and improve its quality: 

1. We are seeking funds for conferences on critical scientific and schol- 
arly problems which promise important new discoveries. We shall see that 
money enough is provided for publication of results. Already two Founda 
tions are interested in specific proposals. We are confident that others will 
also be interested. Readers who have ideas may help them along by writing 
at once. 

2. We are planning special numbers of the Anthropologist devoted to 
subjects of general interest. For example, an area issue on Latin American 
anthropology is being edited by a committee of the National Research 
Council. We hope to get special financing, as well as special advance orders 
for this issue. The same can be done for Africa, Southeast Asia, the Near 
East, etc. For another example, Emil Haury has agreed to plan and edit 
an issue interpreting what is now known about the Southwest; the articles 
might be presented at the Tucson meetings and published thereafter. We 
have thought of special issues on other subjects. Again, we want ideas, with 
or without plans for financing. Who wants to edit a number? 

3. We are currently establishing close cooperative relations with the 
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editors of our sister societies. In the special journal specialists talk to each 
other; in the Anthropologist they should talk to other specialties and to the 
whole scholarly world. And if Jesse Jennings or William Howells or Bernard 
Bloch or one of the other editors helps us get a general article we shall 
supply free reprints for his subscribers who are not our members, and thus 
also interest them in general anthropology. We have an “‘Editorial Council” 
vf editors of anthropological journals; let us take counsel. 

4. Economies can be made in methods of printing and in format. We 
shall make changes when they improve the journal or save money, prefer- 
ably both. For example, next year we may change to a two-column format. 

5. The most satisfying economy is achieved when a publication reaches 
more readers. We believe a journal with much broader coverage will bring 
more readers. Lower prices will also help, and we intend to support in every 
way the establishment of low “club rates” for membership in several or all 
anthropological societies. If we must subsidize scholarly publication, let’s 
do it by selling many too cheaply rather than a few too high! 


The American Anthropologist is not our only responsibility. We also edit 


a series of Memoirs, recently reduced in number to less than one a year. These 


are subsidized in small part by the Association and in larger part by the author. 


We plan to double the amount of monographic publication sent to members, 


and we hope to do much more than that. Here are some of our plans: 


6. The major saving in book publication comes with larger press runs 
Any time a publication comes out in an edition of 500, when it has a market 
of 1,000, or 1,000 when its market is 5,000, we have waste. If a printing 
of 50 copies of a book will saturate a specialized audience, there is little 
to do except find the cheapest suitable means of reproduction. But some 
museum and society publications do not reach more than a fraction of 
their potential audience. We shall press on all fronts to help all of us get 
more for our money, and if we succeed, more money will flow into anthro 
poligical publication. One possibility is to promote joint publications be 
tween institutions, museums, and/or societies; each would have its name 
and series number on the title page, sharing the cost of a larger edition, 
and profiting from a smaller per-unit cost. Our own memoir series ought 
certainly to be central in many such arrangements. Suggestions and ideas 
will be welcomed, and vigorously explored. 

7. We must develop the notion that research grants should be large 
enough to include at least a portion of the cost of publication. The editors 
will encourage and assist members to appreciate possibilities in this direc 
tion in the early stages of their planning. 

8. To help the profession suit publication media to the needs involved, 
we shall explore the use of microproduction and other methods of economi 
cal distribution of large masses of material. “Publication” need not always 
be equated with “‘printing.” 
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9. We look forward to a time when the Association will publish four 


monographs a year: 


nt 
it 


Che new editors are w 


a. A monograph on a general subject of importance to all of anthro- 
pology, promoted by the editors and financed from general funds or 
from special funds which they obtain. 

b. A monograph of interest equally to most anthropologists and to 
members of a sister society, and published jointly with the sister soci- 
ety. From year to year the venture would be the fruit of planning with 
another society and of cooperation with another editor. 


c. A monograph of more or less general interest which is wholly 


financed by an outside source which sees our membership as a suitable 
audience for its distribution. Anthropological books now subsidized for 
publication by University presses or commercial publishers might get 
better distribution for less subsidy if published as a memoir with addi- 
tional outside sales or even an added commercial edition. 

d. A memoir of the kind now published: a monograph on a specia 
topic sent to the editor by the author and subsidized largely throu 
the efforts of the author. The editors would hope to be able to offer 
advice on financing, and help arrange joint publication with a museum, 


society, or institution series. 


ing to devote time and effort to the whole probiem 


hropological publication. We have a term of four years in which to make 


atterns of publication that might vastly improve scholarly com- 


nunication. We dedicate ourselves to this task. 


One thing more: sometimes we may promote ideas that go beyond pub 


cation. One such is brought to fruition in the announcement 


to bring books to members at a considerable saving. The editors have already 


irranged with two publishers (and with the Executive Secretary to write 


many more) to sell books to our members at a discount of at least 25 


baid. If members (and only members) will send payment with the order, 


issociation will have the DOOKS wrapped and shipped p< age prepa! The 
irrangement is on a trial basis. Your quick response may be important. If the 
quantity ol books ordered is sufficient, the publishers wl aoubtiess continus 
the plan, and other publishers will join them. Members mav be able to save 


more than their entire annual dues on books they nee 


the 


All of our plans are designed to increase the usefulness of the editors < 


. . } 1 
Assoc lation, hence to multiply our numbers and our strength, so ihnat we 


may improve the quality and breadth of our knowledge,—thus enhance the 
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influence of anthropolo Adding 50% to our n louble r 
es for publication. The editors have begun to do what must be dons 


We need your help, and would like suggestions. May we hear from y 
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AREA ARCHEOLOGY* 
By WENDELL C. BENNETT 
I 

RCHEOLOGY has been area oriented since the days when the collection 
of prize specimens was abandoned as its primary motivation. Exact loca- 
tion of finds is now the basis of the science, and this interest in location leads 
naturally to problems of distribution which in turn involve regions and area 
interpretations. So much is archeology identified with area, that its subdivi- 
sions are designated as Southwest, Plains, Caribbean, and the like, and its 
practitioners usually specialize in regional fields. Planned research likewise 
follows this pattern, as exemplified by the Carnegie Maya program, the Viru 
Valley project of the Institute of Andean Research, and the joint study by 

Phillips, Ford, and Griffin (1951) of the lower Mississippi. 

Ethnologists are to date less concerned with the regional approach, 
although area summaries are sometimes presented (Linton, 1926), handbooks 
may be so organized (Steward, 1946-50), and ethnographic course offerings 
may be regional in scope. Still the regional framework in ethnology has gener- 
ally been used as a convenient way of presenting descriptive data and has sel- 
dom led to new theory, in contrast to archeology in which many of the inter- 
pretations are based on area considerations. 

This contrast in approaches is due in part to the nature of the units avail- 
able for field study. The ethnologist seeks to study a culture as manifested by 
a tribe, a village, or a local community. Ethnological generalizations are com- 
monly extended to include the whole tribe, although frequently without too 
detailed examination of all the tribal components, but seldom are the ethnologi- 
cal findings compared or contrasted with other cultures in the same region. 
Instead, the ethnologist justifies his approach on the grounds that he is dealing 
with a functioning society, the study of which will in itself be a contribution 
to the knowledge of world cultures and human behavior. 

The archeologist also excavates unit sites in his field work, and makes 
every effort to obtain the maximum information about them, as exemplified 
by Taylor’s (1948) conjunctive approach. Still the broad interpretations and 
generalizations are seldom limited to single sites. In the first place there is 
too much doubt about the validity of a single site as a sample of a culture, 
rrespective of its richness. In the second place, there is the inevitable limita- 
tion of materials presented in the remains of past cultures. As a consequence, 
the archeologist compensates for the limitations of individual sites by examin- 
ing numerous ones, and directs his sampling toward regional patterns. 

Ideally, a survey is considered the preliminary step in the study of the 


* Presidential paper, 1952, American Anthropological Association 
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archeology of a new area. The sites of a region, whether naturally or arti- 
ficially defined, are examined by their surface remains (¥ord and Willey, 1949) 
or by small pit excavation (Rouse, 1952) in order to gain some knowledge 
of the range of materials present. Such surveys are seldom limited to the mani- 
festations of a single culture or a single time period, but rather aim to present 
a total picture of the cultural and time range. Similar surveys are also con- 
ducted by ethnologists (Tschopik, 1947), but are not common practice. 

The survey is followed by stratigraphic excavations in order to establish 
relative time sequences for the cultures of the region. With a background 
knowledge of time span, cultural variety, and distribution, excavation can 
be concentrated on individual sites which appear to be good samples of par- 
ticular culture patterns at specific time periods. 

The above picture of the ideal archeological approach involves, for its 
proper execution, numerous specialists and special field techniques. It may 
also involve the aid of specialists in other fields, such as geology, palaeontology, 
and botany, to help fill in the picture. Many field monographs do not get be- 
yond the presentation of the descriptive, factual material, and the field work- 
ers may be accused of getting too absorbed by the details of their subject. 
However, few archeologists consider this basic background material as an 
end in itself, but rather as a necessary basis for interpretations and scientifi 
generalizations about past cultures. Such generalizations fall naturally into 
two major categories, time and space. The first leads to studies of culture 
change, the second to area study, although, in practice, even the studies of 
culture change are apt to be regionally oriented. 

Archeology is grouped with ethnology, linguistics, and culture and per- 
sonality as part of cultural anthropology, but besides sharing the contrast with 
physical anthropology, it seems to have little else in common with its classifi- 
catory sub-divisions. Everyone admits that this is not a happy situation and 
in recent years numerous remedies have been proposed. 

One of the most obvious steps toward uniting cultural anthropology might 
seem to be the presentation of archeological findings in terms of an ethno- 
graphic outline. For example, Wauchope (1948) has tried to fill in an ethno- 
graphic outline in describing the results of his excavations at Zacualpa, and 
Larco Hoyle (1938-39) describes the Mochica remains as though they repre- 
sented a functioning culture. Such approaches are useful but show up sharply 
the limitations of the archeological record, even when generously inter- 
preted. This in turn leads to the oft repeated statement that archeology is 
essentially limited to material culture and thus not properly comparable to 
contemporary ethnological studies. Without entering into the debate of the 
contrasts between material and non-material culture, let us dismiss at once 
the notion that the distinctions are analogous to the differences between arche- 
ology and ethnology. Archeology deals with the total evidence of the remains 
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of past cultures and civilizations. Although many of its findings are classed 
as artifacts, in turn material culture, the over-all treatment is not. Archeology 
in one aspect is history, not of material remains alone, but rather of ways of 
life as reflected by these remains. 

Even as the ethnologists urge the archeologists to attempt ethnographic 
reconstructions, the archeologists request new contemporary information 
which would aid in their interpretations. For example, it would be useful to 
have data on the man hour units in making abode, spinning thread of meas- 
ured fineness, weaving a yard of tapestry. What are the correlates of single 
family dwellings versus multiple family households? Some of these relation- 
ships are being worked out, particularly in areas like the arctic where archeo- 
logical and ethnological patterns are closely linked. Still it seems evident 
that neither archeologists nor ethnologists can concern themselves too greatly 
with mere service functions if a science is to be developed. The solution lies 
rather in relating both fields to a common study, a united approach to social 
science. 

The recent development of area studies offers one way of uniting archeology 
and ethnology, as well as other social sciences, and making greater use of the 
expanding record of cultural behavior. As emphasized above, an area approach 
is already congenial to archeology and is becoming more popular in ethnology. 
Many anthropologists have become involved in special area programs which 
have required re-orientation of their findings. As anthropological interests 
shift from isolated, self-contained primitive cultures to more complex civiliza- 
tions the area approach becomes more congenial. Consequently, it seems 
worthwhile to examine some of the factors of area analysis and consider their 
application to anthropology, in particular, archeology. 


IT 


In the past decade, area centers have been developed in American universi- 
ties until there are now some 27 formal programs covering most of the major 
world areas. Organized originally to provide practical area language and back- 
ground instruction for army officers and others, the centers have continued 
as instructional units in more standard academic manner and have added 
area analysis and research to their activities. It is area analysis which is of 
most concern since it offers most promise to anthropology. Only a few selected 
aspects of area analysis are presented as illustrations since Steward (1950) 
has prepared a very thorough analysis of the subject. 

The nature and size of the unit for area analysis is of first concern. Most 
university centers cover major world segments, such as Southeast Asia, Africa, 
Russia, or the Near East, but these units are of such magnitude that only 
descriptive approaches are possible. For many purposes, political units are 
advantageous, since the nation offers one form of unity, statistics are so 
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gathered, and many immediate and future problems are national in scope. 
Regional units are also used in analysis, be they subnational or international 
and these are often determined by cultural factors. For archeological pur- 
poses, the cultural regions and sub-regions are of greatest usefulness since 
political units can seldom be identified, and larger areas present too great 
diversity. 

The stated purposes of area analysis are varied. Some are admittedly 
descriptive, namely to present a background picture of the area. Some are 
practical, that is to provide a working knowledge of the assets and liabilities 
of an area in order to evaluate the advisability of an action program. Still 
others are theoretical, as Steward (1950) points out, aiming to provide an 
understanding of social and cultural wholes as they exist in areas, and to 
further the development of a universal social science. It is obviously the theo- 
retical approaches which are of greatest interest to anthropology, whether 
they are directed to the region itself, for example to determine the extent of 
local interlinkage through social and religious ties, trade relations, political 
affiliations and the like, or whether they are comparative, for example, to 
determine the conditions under which similar behavior patterns are produced. 

To achieve any of its purposes, in particular the theoretical, area study 
must be truly inter-disciplinary, not merely multidisciplinary. Furthermore 
the basic analysis must fall in the fields of the social sciences and the humani- 
ties since these are the ones which deal with peoples and human behavior. 
The physical and natural sciences contribute basic information about the re- 
gion, but these sciences are not truly area concerned. Instead it is the geog- 
rapher, historian, anthropologist, sociologist, political scientist, economist, 
psychologist, linguist, and humanist who must pool their knowledge for sound 
regional analysis. 

The contributions and special techniques of the various disciplines in- 
volved in area analysis need no elaboration here. Of greater interest is the 
merging of these disciplines as they unite in analysis of a common area. Not 
only are there topics and concepts utilized by several disciplines, for example 
land tenure, which is of concern to geographers, anthropologists, economists, 
and political scientists, but also new topics and factors which arise from the 
merger of approaches. These new topics are of great usefulness to the archeolo- 
gist since they represent the findings of many specialists. For illustrative pur- 
poses, some of these factors are briefly reviewed. 

Natural areas, that is, gross environmental zones based on topography, 
climate, vegetation coverage, soils, and the like, are important to determine 
for a region since they are often, although not always, the basis for other sub- 
divisions. Although natural area is an old geographic concept, the area ap- 
proach stresses the suitability for human occupation. Actually, the corre- 
spondence of cultural and natural areas has been of interest to anthropologists 
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for some time (Kroeber, 1939). Natural resources, both utilized and potential, 
are an important aspect of analysis and are conveniently treated in terms of 
natural areas. The soils, farm lands, forests, minerals, power sources, and the 
like, not only serve to differentiate natural areas, but their exploitation may 
also lead to conflict, both internal and external. 

Other subdivisions of the area, which may or may not correspond to the 
natural areas, are based on multiple factors such as geography, economics, 
politics, ethnic composition, and culture. The importance for area analysis 
lies in the relative equality or inequality of these subdivisions, and in particu- 
lar in their interrelationships. Attitudes of conflict between subdivisions are 
called regionalism, whether occasioned by history, by isolation, by ethnic 
and cultural differences, or by economic competition, and are important in 
measuring the unity or disunity of the area. Nationalism is in part the oppo- 
site of regionalism, in so far as it reflects harmony between subdivisions. 

The communication patterns and facilities of the area are of interest for 
analysis. These include highways, railroads, and telephones where they exist, 
but also all other forms of communication, such as trade, diffusion, travel, 
and warfare. In general, improved communication should lead to greater 
interregional exchange, but that such hasty generalizations are dangerous 
is shown by Rowe’s (1947) study of Peru which shows that highland sections 
of Puno and Jauja which have had coastal rail connections longest still main- 
tain the highest percentages of Indian physical type and language. 

The subsistence and settlement patterns are often treated together. The 
ways by which a local population makes a living can be broken down into the 
standard categories of farming, herding, mining, manufacture, and the like, 
and the settlement patterns established for each of these subsistence types 
can be classed as stable or unstable. Problems of land tenure are covered as 
well as commercial versus subsistence farming. The use of land can be analyzed 
objectively to judge its actual as against its potential effectiveness. The diver- 
sity of subsistence activities is examined for the region as a whole, and any 
correlation of type subsistence with particular subdivision noted. The degree 
of regional or individual specialization is also considered to be significant, 
even for areas which lack industrialization and urbanization. 

Demography is used in its broadest sense to cover population size, compo- 
sition, density, and distribution both spatially and by age pyramid. The urban 
versus rural patterns are emphasized since urban settlers are generally better 
educated, better off economically, and often otherwise distinguished from 
the rural population. Demography may be expanded to cover census type 
data on religion, education, occupation and other aspects of the population. 

The area analysts cover numerous other factors many of which can be 
used for appraising the unity versus the cleavage in an area. The ethnic com- 
position is one, particularly if it is accompanied by racism. Class systems are 
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another, again noting the elements of class rivalry and conflict which might 
be termed “classism.” Languages and dialects are treated in terms of degree 
of contrast and distributions, especially if the latter reinforces other sub- 
divisions. The institutions of the area, such as the church, family, labor 
unions, political parties are of interest in themselves but are also factors of 
unity or disunity. Cultural values, literature, folklore, songs, and others are 
noted as universal or subregional, general or class restricted. 

These are but examples of factors which the area analysts think to be of 
significance, but even so it is evident that many of them can be utilized by 
the archeologists, as will next be illustrated by application to prehistoric 
Peru. Actually, archeologists have long made use of some of these area factors, 
and Steward (1950) has proposed making greater use of the whole field of 
area analysis in archeology. 


The area approach can be applied to the archeology of any region, but 
some present more favorable conditions than others. It is clearly advantageous 
to deal with a region which has had some degree of cultural unity in its past, 
since this implies interrelationships. The longer the duration of such cultural 
unity, the better the opportunity of isolating constants. For the New World, 
the regions which have been described as area co-traditions would seem best 
suited, namely, the Central Andes (Bennett, 1948), Meso-America (Armillas, 
1948), and the Southwest (Martin and Rinaldo, 1951). 

Population continuity in an area makes it more amenable to analysis. If 
the occupation has been discontinuous, too much emphasis is apt to be placed 
on gross environmental factors. Continuity, on the other hand, allows com- 
parison of the effectiveness of selected area factors in different time periods. 
If the population continuity extends to the present, one has the advantage of 
utilizing contemporary observations for examining the past. Archeologists 
are often faced with multiple possibilities of interpretation, but if certain ones 
can be shown to exist at present, the inference of their past existence is sounder. 
For example, the interpretation that the archeological ruins of Tiahuanaco in 
Bolivia represented a religious pilgrimage center is reinforced by the knowledge 
that contemporary Copacabana, Bolivia, is a center to which pilgrims come 
from miles away for an annual religious celebration. 

Area analysis is most applicable to archeological regions of complex cul- 
tures or civilizations. The inter-disciplinary area approach was developed 
because the standard techniques of a single discipline were not directly appli- 
cable to the study of complex civilizations, particularly when samples were 
hard to determine. In archeology, as previously mentioned, unit sites are 
indeed limited samples, so that the use of the area approach is almost unavoid- 
able when dealing with past civilizations. On the practical side, the remains of 
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high civilizations present more varied materials for interpretation. 

The archeological past of the Central Andes, here defined as the coastal 
and mountain region of Peru and the altiplano of Bolivia, meets all of the 
above conditions for favorable area analysis. The region is isolated from the 
rest of South America both geographically and culturally. For over two thou- 
sand years before the Spanish conquest, the Central Andes had been cul- 
turally united, an area co-tradition. Archeological evidence shows continuity 
of occupation, not only of the area as a whole, but also for each of the major 
subdivisions. Furthermore, the native population has persisted in numbers 
up to the present day, maintaining its language and much of its culture. 

Today, Peru, Ecuador and Bolivia are grouped together as one of the 
South American culture areas. Similar unity existed during most of the 
Spanish Colonial period, and can be traced back to the time of the Inca 
political empire. However, for longer time analysis, the limitation of the 
Central Andes essentially to Peru is justified on the grounds that wider cul- 
tural unity, to include Ecuador and Bolivia, is not verified for the pre-Inca 
periods. 

Within the Central Andes, certain area factors have remained constant 
over long time periods. The natural areas, essentially the environmental 
zones, have not changed significantly during the period of higher civilization. 
In the Southwest and elsewhere, climatic changes through time are of major 
importance, but this does not apply to the Central Andes, Not only the natural 
areas, but the major subdivisions and population clusters have remained 
about the same. Due to the nature of the region, sizeable areas for inhabitation 
are found only on the coastal river flats and in the structural highland basins. 
These areas have been continuously occupied, although there have been his- 
toric shifts in their population composition (Kubler, 1952) and likewise changes 
in their relative importance, as will be examined. Even today, the subdivisions 
are virtually unchanged, since new population clusters have been occasioned 
only by mining activities in otherwise uninhabitable areas, and more recently 
by trends towards urbanization and industrialization. 

For the pre-Spanish periods, other area constants can be noted. The ethnic 
composition of the population was basically uniform. Studies of the physical 
anthropology show some differences in details between coastal and highland 
populations (Newman, 1948) but these do not seem of sufficient magnitude to 
lead to contrasts in appearance which might in themselves lead to racism. 
In fact, the racism factor does not gain importance until after the Spanish 
conquest when distinctions between Indian and non-Indian were reinforced in 
numerous ways (Kubler, 1952). 

Pre-Columbian Peruvian culture was uniformly based on intensive agri- 
culture, supplemented by herding of llamas and alpacas in the highlands and 
by fishing along the coast. Certain domesticated plants were restricted en- 
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vironmentally, like cotton to the coast, potatoes and quinoa to the highlands, 
but it does not appear that any subdivision had a marked advantage based on 
plants or farming techniques alone. The techniques of weaving, metallurgy, 
architecture and others were also widely distributed, and the regional differ- 
ences that exist seem to be based on relative emphasis rather than on lack of 
knowledge of these. Transportation patterns also were constant. The lack of 
any significant development of water craft or of land travel other than by 
foot confines communication between subdivisions to gross distance, irrespec- 
tive of mountain or desert barriers. 

All of the above factors change, to be sure, with the imposition of western 
civilization. Commercial crops, mechanized transportation, and new power 
techniques profoundly affected the region as a whole. However, for the pre- 
Conquest periods, the changes which occur throughout the time period cov- 
ered appear to be due to shifts in social, political, and religious organization 
rather than to major shifts in technology. 

In order to illustrate the application of the area approach to the prehistory 
of the Central Andes, three major time divisions are compared, namely the 
Formative, Florescent, and Expansionist periods as defined by Willey (1948). 
These are, to be sure, only gross divisions and the use of greater chronological 
refinement might make some changes in the picture. However, the purpose 
here is only to present the potentialities of the area approach in archeology, 
not to report on the prehistory of Peru. 


FORMATIVE 

The earliest occupants now known for the Central Andes depended on 
sea foods, gathering, hunting, and incipient agriculture. At this early time 
there was probably considerable diversity in the various subdivisions reflecting 
the prevalence of natural resources, but by the Formative period, as defined 
here, subsistence was everywhere based on agriculture and irrigation so that 
the earlier regional differences were no longer important. All of the major 
subdivisions of the Central Andes were occupied, but there is no evidence of 
over-all or even inter-area unity. Instead each subdivision was essentially inde- 
pendent, separated by distance and natural barriers from its neighbors, with 
the isolation probably enhanced by linguistic and cultural differences. No one 
subdivision seems to have had any marked advantages over the other, so that 
there was little basis for conflict, or regionalism in the sense of attitudes of 
rivalry. In spite of the isolation and independence, some communication was 
maintained between regions, by limited trade, diffusion, religious pilgrimage, 
and perhaps actual migration. At least, new inventions and techniques devel- 
oped in one subdivision seem to have spread readily to all others. 

Comparative archeological evidence reveals local art styles and develop- 
ments, but no great contrast in achievements. The settlements were small 
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village clusters, all of a stable type based mainly on agricultural exploitation. 
The population was not too numerous and was spread evenly throughout the 
subdivisions, not concentrated in large aggregates or urban centers. There is 
no evidence for marked class distinctions. Although the crafts are sufficiently 
varied to suggest some specialization, this seems minor and unlocalized. 

The greatest unity is reflected by interregional religious motifs, in particu 
lar the widespread Chavin feline design. In spite of this, no truly centralized 
religion is suggested, but rather a pattern of local village clusters, united by a 
religious temple, in turn affiliated loosely with interregional religious centers, 
probably by means of periodic pilgrimages (Willey, 1951). Religious inspiration 
led to local art development, including the Chavin carving which Kroeber 
(1951) has called the greatest art style in native South America. 

In brief, during the Formative period, the Central Andes area was com- 
posed of independent subdivisions, essentially equivalent in development, 
and united only casually by trade and religion. 


FLORESCENT 

The Florescent period is characterized throughout the Central Andes by 
the perfection of many techniques of farming, irrigation, architecture, and the 
crafts, and by marked population increase. With adequate technology and 
larger populations, the differential resources of the subdivisions become 
important. Actually, the major factor seems to be the gross size of the in- 
habitable areas, as illustrated by the dominance of the northern coastal 
valleys, notably larger and with better streams than the central and southern 
ones. Differences can also be noted between coastal valleys and highland basins. 
Most of the valleys have only one river as a source of water for irrigation so 
that control of this invaluable resource leads to dominance of the valley. 
The archeological evidence confirms the cultural uniformity of the valleys 
and suggests unified political control. The highland basins, on the other hand, 
being of larger size and not limited to a single source of water for farming, 
were not culturally uniform, as a detailed study of the Titicaca basin con- 
firms (Bennett, 1950). Such political unity as was achieved in the highlands 
was probably by confederacy. 

The major subdivisions of the Central Andes now present many cultural 
contrasts, and incipient regionalism based on power rivalry. Nonetheless, 
communication between divisions was common, particularly through trading 
of raw material, and roads were constructed to facilitate travel. Migration 
was of minor importance, since all areas were substantially populated. 

Within the subdivisions, the subsistence pattern was based on intensive 
farming. The village was the stable settlement unit, and although some were 
of reasonably large size, none is of urban proportions. The large ceremonial 
centers were the most elaborate constructions, but the religious organization 
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was local rather than widespread. There is evidence of marked class systems, 
based in part on slavery, but the class hierarchy does not extend beyond the 
subdivision. Warfare was common but within the subdivision, apparently 
motivated by local power conflicts which ultimately resulted in multiple 
valley states and highland confederacies. 

The Central Andes as a whole was far from united, although its regional 
occupants were well aware of each other’s existence. In fact factors of cleavage 
were dominant, based on rivalry, linguistic differences, religious and cultural 
diversity, and military conflict. The coast, and particularly the north coast, 
was the power center of the area. 


EXPANSIONIST 

The Expansionist period was marked by the formation of political states 
of ever-increasing size which culminated in the Inca empire, which united in 
one political system not only the Central Andes but also large areas to the 
north and south. Warfare and conquest were characteristic. The population 
does not seem to have increased greatly, but was reshuffled in many ways. 
An urban pattern was developed, with elaborate and well planned cities, which 
Schaedel (1951) has classified into two major types, the elite and the lay 
centers. The elite cities, like Chanchan on the north coast, were elaborate 
and elegant constructions, combining temples, decorated walls, gardens, pools 
and the like, and were occupied by the upper social classes. The lay centers 
were honeycomb masses of small rooms, usually located in positions for valley 
defense or mining. Neither city type was a truly stable settlement since its 
existence depended on the perfect functioning of the system. Other factors 
affected the population. The earlier, local class hierarchy now became a caste 
system of interregional proportion. Specialization was the rule, not only for 
the mass production of the crafts, but also for architecture, warfare, priesthood 
and others. 

The Central Andes became politically united under the dominant Inca of 
the central highlands. Although the subdivisions were still differentiated, the 
factors for national unity were emphasized. Each subarea was linked to the 
whole through a planned system of roads. The Quechua language was imposed 
throughout the empire. Both the political and religious organization was of 
national proportion, and efforts were made to create cultural uniformity as 
well. Interregional conflicts were deliberately surpressed by force, and by 
planned shifting of the population. The factors for cleavage still persisted, 
but were no longer interregional, but rather of the nature of extreme classism, 
local culture versus the superimposed, urban versus rural. 


CONTEMPORARY 


The shifts in area factors following the Spanish conquest of the Central 
Andes are too numerous to examine in detail. The introduction of a new cul- 
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ture, with different economic interests, contrasting language and physical type, 
new means of communication, and above all primary connections with other 
parts of the New World and Europe, created many changes. Today the sub- 
divisions of the Central Andes are sharply contrasting in economic importance, 
physical type, language, and communication. In spite of mining wealth in the 
highlands, the coast of Peru is definitely dominant. There are many factors 
of unity, such as religion, political control, the widespread Mestizo culture, 
and growing nationalism, but there are also strong factors of cleavage, such 
as language differences, ethnic differences and racism, strong regionalism, 
urban versus rural contrasts, poor communications, and sharp classism. 
However, analysis of the contemporary brings us back to area studies proper 
and away from the archeological application. 
IV 

The foregoing illustration of the applicability of the area approach to the 
archeology of the Central Andes is admittedly somewhat sweeping, but it 
should serve at least to indicate some of the possibilities. The area approach is 
particularly advantageous for archeology since it provides a framework for 
utilizing most of the findings. Proper application of this approach should take 
into consideration such major archeological interests as survey, chronology, 
both local and regional, typology, taxonomy, technology, art and style analy- 
sis, architectural study, horizon styles, traditions, distributions, and functional 
interpretations. 

Actually the interrelationship of area study and archeology need not be 
only one way. Archeology adds time depth to area study, a dynamic factor. 
The types of materials and the factors with which the archeologist must deal 
should in turn lead to significant contributions for contemporary area analysis. 

The area approach, in social science generally as well as in archeology, 
allows utilization of many factors which Kroeber (1948) has called ‘“non- 
cultural,” such as environment, migration, population size, and spatial rela- 
tionships. These are of equal concern to both archeologists and ethnologists, 
who can thereby, through mutual interest in the area approach, unite without 
sacrifice on either side. As students of contemporary area analysis augment 
their findings and develop new theories through their inter-disciplinary co- 
operation, these in turn can be applied to the archeological past and thus be 
examined regionally through time. 

YALE UNIVERSITY 
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THE STRUCTURE OF UNILINEAL Descent Groups! 
By MEYER FORTES 
AN IS well known, Africa has loomed large in British field research in the 


past twenty-five years. It is, indeed, largely due to the impact of ethno- 
graphic data from Africa that British anthropologists are now giving so much 
attention to social organization, in the widest sense of that term. In this 
paper what I shall try to do is to sum up some positive contributions that 
seem to me to have come out of the study of African social organization. I 
want to add this. British anthropologists are well aware that their range of 
interests seems narrow in comparison with the wide and adventurous sweep 
of American anthropology. This has been due to no small extent to lack of 
numbers and there are signs that a change is on the way with the increase in 
the number of professional anthropologists since the end of the war. At the 
same time, I believe that the loss in diversity is amply balanced by the gains 
we have derived from concentration on a limited set of problems.’ 

Social anthropology has undoubtedly made great progress in the past 
twenty years. I would give pride of place to the accumulation of ethnographic 
data obtained by trained observers. It means, curiously enough, that there is 
going to be more scope than ever for the ‘‘armchair’’ scholar in framing and 
testing hypotheses with the help of reliable and detailed information. For 
Africa the advance from the stage of primitive anecdotage to that of scientific 
description has been almost spectacular; and most of it has taken place since 
1930, as can be judged by comparing what we know today with the state of 
African ethnography as described by Dr. Edwin Smith in 1935. Mainly 
through Malinowski’s influence we now have a respectable series of descrip- 
tive monographs on specific institutional complexes in particular African so- 
cieties. Studies like Evans-Pritchard’s on Zande witchcraft (1937), Schapera’s 
on Tswana law (1937) and Richards’ on Bemba economy (1939), to cite only 
three outstanding prewar examples, typify the advance made since 1930. They 
are significant not only for their wealth of carefully documented detail but 
also for the evidence they give of the validity of the thesis, now so common- 
place, that the customs and institutions of a people can only be properly 
understood in relation to one another and to the ‘culture as a whole.’”’ They 
show also what a powerful method of ethnographic discovery intensive field- 
work on ‘‘functionalist”’ lines can be. 

The field-work of the past two decades has brought into clearer focus the 
characteristics of African socieites which distinguish them from the classical 
simple societies of, say, Australia, Melanesia or North America; and the 
mark of this is easily seen in the thought and interests of Africanists. One of 
these is the relatively great size, in terms both of territorial spread and of 
numbers, of many ethnographic units in Africa as compared with the classical 
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simple societies. There are few truly isolated societies in Africa. Communica- 
tion takes place over wide geographical regions; and movements of groups 
over long stretches of time, exactly like those that are known from our own 
history, have spread languages, beliefs, customs, craft and food producing 
techniques, and the network of trade and government, over large areas with 
big populations. A tribe of ten thousand Tswana, two hundred thousand 
Bemba or half a million Ashanti cannot run their social life on exactly the 
same pattern as an Australian horde, which is, after all, basically a domestic 
group. In Africa one comes up against economics where in Australia or parts 
of North America one meets only housekeeping; one is confronted with govern- 
ment where in societies of smaller scale one meets social control; with or- 
ganized warfare, with complex legal institutions, with elaborate forms of 
public worship and systems of belief comparable to the philosophical and 
theological systems of literate civilizations. Even before its subjugation by 
Europe, Africa boasted big and wealthy towns. Certainly there was knowledge 
of all this before professional anthropologists began to work in Africa. But it 
was patchy and on the whole superficial. In particular, it lacked the explicit 
conceptualization and integral presentation that mark the kind of monograph 
I have mentioned. That a belief in witchcraft occurred in many African cul- 
tures was known long ago. But the precise nature of the belief, and how it 
was related to the notion of causation, the rules of moral conduct, the practice 
of divination and the art of healing to form with them a coherent ideology for 
daily living, was not understood till Evans-Pritchard’s book appeared. It was 
known, from the works of nineteenth century travellers and administrators, 
that many African societies had forms of government similar to what political 
philosophers call the State. But there was little or no accurate information 
about the constitutional laws, the structure of administration, the machinery 
of justice, the sanctions of rank, the getting and spending of public revenues, 
and so forth, in any African state before Rattray’s important studies in 
Ashanti in the twenties (Rattray, 1929 and later). Rattray’s description of 
African state structure has now been superseded. We have a pretty good idea 
of how a monarchy was kept in power not only by ritual constraints and 
prerogatives, as in the case of the Divine Kingship of the Shilluk (see Evans- 
Pritchard, 1948) but also by means of shrewd secular sanctions and institu- 
tions such as the control of public revenues and armed forces in Dahomey, 
described by Herskovits (1938); or the manipulation of a rank and class 
based administration as in Nupe (Nadel, 1942); or by means of both ritual 
and secular institutions as has been so vividly described for the Swazi by Dr. 
Hilda Kuper (1947). 

Of course, African customs and institutions often have significant resem- 
blances to those of the simpler peoples of other continents. Indeed it is just 
these resemblances that make the distinctive features of African ethnology 
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stand out in proper theoretical perspective. Take the customs of avoidance 
between affines or between successive generations, known from many parts 
of the world. We are apt to think of them, even with reference to such charac- 
teristically African cultures as those of the Southern Bantu (cf. Hunter, 1936) 
as expressing specific interpersonal relationships. It is the more striking to 
find among the Nyakyusa (Wilson, 1951) that the whole scheme of local 
organization in age villages turns on such avoidances. Moreover we can, in 
this case, see sharply and writ large, how the avoidance between father-in- 
law and daughter-in-law is an aspect of the tension between successive genera- 
tions in a patrilineal kinship system. 

Implicit and sometimes explicit comparison of African cultures with those 
of other areas is important in the recent history of field research in Africa. 
Seligman’s pioneering researches in the Sudzn were done against the back- 
ground of his experiences in New Guinea and among the Veddas (cf. C. G. 
and B. Z. Seligman, 1932). More important, though, is the fact that the main 
theoretical influence behind the field work of British anthropologists in Africa 
in the middle twenties and the thirties was that of Malinowski. Now Malinow- 
ski’s “functional” theory is ordered to the concept of culture, essentially in a 
sense derived from Tylor and Frazer, and his empirical model was always the 
Trobrianders. It has taken twenty years for the Trobrianders to be placed 
in a proper comparative perspective in British social anthropology. 

It is not, I think, a gross distortion to say that Malinowski thought of 
culture fundamentally in terms of a utilitarian philosophy. The individual 
using his culture to satisfy universal needs by attaining culturally defined 
ends is central to his ethnographic work. It is in the real events of social life, 
in situations of work, ceremony, dance, dispute, that he saw the interconnec- 
tion of all aspects of culture. And this approach, crystallized in his formula 
for the institution—the group, the universal need, the material basis, the 
legal or mythical charter—has proved to be of the greatest value for the 
empirical task of field observation. Methodologically, it might be described 
as a form of clinical study. The net of enquiry is spread to bring in everything 
that actually happens in the context of observation. The assumption is that 
everything in a people’s culture is meaningful, functional, in the here-and- 
now of its social existence. This is the cardinal precept for the anthropological 
study of a living culture. It is the basis of the rigorous observation and com- 
prehensive binding together of detail that marks good ethnographic field work 
of today. However we may now regard Malinowski’s theories we cannot deny 
him credit for showing us how intensive field work can and must be done. 
That is, I believe, one of the major contributions made by social anthropology 
to the social sciences, though it can probably only be satisfactorily used in 
homogeneous and relatively stable societies or sections of societies. 

What I am concerned with in these remarks is the local history of British 
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social anthropology. We all know that Malinowski’s functionalism was part 
of a wider movement; but this is not my subject. The point I am leading up to 
is this. Malinowski had no sense for social organization, though paradoxically 
enough his most valuable specific hypotheses fall within the frame of reference 
of social organization. This applies, for instance to his restatement of the 
Durkheimian hypothesis of the function of myth as the “charter” of an insti- 
tution, to his remarkable analysis of the configuration of social relations in 
the matrilineal family, and to his development of the concept of reciprocity. 
But he had no real understanding of kinship or political organization. Thus 
he never overlooked an opportunity of pouring scorn on what he called “kin- 
ship algebra,” as I can vouch for from personal experience. This prejudice 
prevented him from completing his often promised book on kinship. It is 
beautifully documented in the Sexual Life of Savages (p. 447). Kinship is to 
him primarily a tissue of culturally conditioned emotional attitudes. So he is 
puzzled by the extension of the term for “father” to the father’s sister’s son: 
and being quite unable to think in what we should now call structural terms, 
he commits the appalling methodological solecism of attributing it to an 
anomaly of language. Malinowski was reacting against the preoccupation 
with terminologies and with conjectural reconstructions of extinct marriage 
rules which was so widespread in the early years of this century. It is a measure 
of the progress made since 1929 that no one today coming across so obvious 
a case of a Choctaw type lineage terminology would make Malinowski’s 
blunder. 

Malinowski’s bias is the more instructive because of the debt we owe to 
his genius. It is reflected in the field work directly inspired by him. We see 
this in what I regard as the most outstanding contribution to African ethnog- 
raphy we have as yet had, Evans-Pritchard’s Zande book (1937). It is notable 
that he refers only incidentally and casually to the way witchcraft and 
oracles are tied up with Zande political organization. Firth’s study of Tikopia 
kinship (1937) is an exception for its grasp of the theory of social organization; 
but he still held the view that social organization is an aspect of culture of 
the same modality as the others usually enumerated by Malinowski. I men- 
tion these two books because they mark important steps in the advance of 
both ethnography and theory; and I am not suggesting that they follow a 
wrong track. What I want to stress is that they follow the track which leads 
to “culture” as the global concept subsuming everything that goes on in social 
life. A serious limitation to this point of view is that it is bound to treat every- 
thing in social life as of equal weight, all aspects as of equal significance. 
There is no way of establishing an order of priority where all institutions are 
interdependent, except by criteria that cannot be used in a synchronic study; 
and synchronic study is the sine gua non of functional research. There is, for 
instance, the criterion of viability over a stretch of time which enables us to 
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say that parliamentary government is a more vital institution in the British 
Commonwealth than slavery because it has outlived the latter; or that, for 
the same reason, matrilineal kinship is more significant among the coastal 
Akan of the Gold Coast than the worship of their pagan gods. Such a criterion, 
for what it is worth, is not applicable in the absence of historical documents. 
It is arguable, of course, that this is a false problem, that in fact all the customs 
and institutions of a society at a given time are of equal weight. But it is not 
scientifically satisfying to accept this assumption without more ado. If our 
colleagues in human biology had been content with such an assumption in 
the nature-nurture problem they would have given up their studies of twins 
and so left the science of human heredity lacking in some of its most critical 
data. For human society and culture the problem has hitherto been posed 
and dogmatically answered by the various brands of determinists. Or at the 
other extreme it has been implied and subtly evaded by the hypostatization 
of patterns, geniuses and styles. But the problem remains wide open and 
Malinowski, in common with all who think in terms of a global concept of 
culture, had no answer to it. 

Social anthropology has made some advance on this position since the 
thirties. Most social anthropologists would now agree that we cannot, for 
analytical purposes, deal exhaustively with our ethnographic observations in 
a single frame of reference. We can regard these observations as facts of 
custom—as standardized ways of doing, knowing, thinking, and feeling 
universally obligatory and valued in a given group of people at a given time. 
But we can also regard them as facts of social organization or social structure. 
We then seek to relate them to one another by a scheme of conceptual opera- 
tions different from that of the previous frame of reference. We see custom as 
symbolizing or expressing social relations—that is, the ties and cleavages by 
which persons and groups are bound to one another or divided from one 
another in the activities of social life. In this sense social structure is not an 
aspect of culture but the entire culture of a given people handled in a special 
frame of theory. Lastly, we can consider ethnographic facts in terms of a 
socio-psychological or bio-psychological frame of reference, seeking relevant 
connections between them as they come into action in the whole or a part of 
an individual life process, or more widely, as they represent general human 
aptitudes and dispositions. And no doubt as our subject develops other special 
techniques and procedures will emerge for handling the data. No one denies 
the close connection between the different conceptual frames I have men- 
tioned. By distinguishing them we recognize that different modes of abstrac- 
tion calling for somewhat different emphases in field enquiry are open to us. 
What I am saying is commonplace today. It was not so in the middle thirties 
and this was a source of theoretical weakness as Bateson pointed out (1937). 

British anthropologists owe their realization of this methodological dis- 
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tinction both to ethnographic discoveries of recent years and to the catalytic 
influence exercised on their thought by Radcliffe-Brown since his return to 
England from Chicago in 1937. But the distinction had of course long been 
implicit in the work of earlier ethnologists. We need only think of the contrast 
between Lewis Morgan, whose idiom of thought was in terms of a social sys- 
tem, and Tylor, who thought in terms of custom and often had recourse to 
psychological hypotheses. Rivers (1914) whose own work and influence in 
England contributed significantly to the development of the idea of social 
structure, saw this. So did Lowie whose Primitive Society (1921) is, I suppose, 
the first attempt at a systematic analysis of what we should now call the 
principles of social structure in primitive society. What he brought out was 
the very obvious but fundamental fact that closely similar, if not identical, 
forms of social relationship occur in widely separate societies and are expressed 
in varied custom. 

By social organization or social structure, terms which they used inter- 
changeably, Rivers and Lowie meant primarily the kinship, political and legal 
institutions of primitive peoples. And these, in fact, are the institutions with 
which British anthropologists are mainly concerned when they write about 
social structure. The advantage of this term, as opposed to the more usual 
term “social organization” is that it draws attention to the interconnection 
and interdependence, within a single system of all the different classes of 
social relations found within a given society. This leads to questions being 
asked about the nature of these interconnections and the forces behind the 
system as a whole. 

What I want to stress is that the spur to the current interest in structural 
studies in Britain comes in equal measure from field experience, especially in 
Africa, and theory. Anybody who has tried to understand African religious 
beliefs and practices in the field knows, for example, that one cannot get far 
without a very thorough knowledge of the kinship and political organization. 
These studies have thus given new content to the familiar postulate that a 
living culture is an integrated unity of some sort. We can see more clearly 
than twenty years ago that this is due not to metaphysical qualities mysteri- 
ously diffused through it but to the function of customs and institutions in 
expressing, marking and maintaining social relations between persons 
and groups. It is this which underlies the consistencies between the customs 
and institutions of a people that are commonly emphasized. A unit must, 
by definition, have a boundary. A culture, certainly in most of Africa, and I 
venture to believe in many other areas too (as indeed Wissler long ago stressed), 
has no clear-cut boundaries. But a group of people bound together within 
a single social structure have a boundary, though not necessarily one that 
coincides with a physical boundary or is impenetrable. I would suggest that 
a culture is a unity in so far as it is tied to a bounded social structure. In this 
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sense I would agree that the social structure is the foundation of the whole 
social life of any continuing society, Here again Rivers showed great insight 
when he stated (1911) that the social structure is the feature of a people’s 
social life which is most resistant to change. It is certainly a striking fact that 
the family and kinship institutions of a continuing society in Africa display 
remarkable persistence in the face of big changes in everyday habits, in ritual 
customs and belief, and even in major economic and social goals. The Tswana 
cf. Schapera, 1940 and 1950) are a good instance. But we must be careful. 
There is also plenty of evidence from emigrant groups, such as Chinese, East 
Indians and particularly the Negro populations of the New World (cf. Hersko- 
vits, 1948, p. 542 ff.) of the retention of religious and aesthetic customs in the 
face of radical changes in structural arrangements. This is a warning against 
thinking of culture and social structure as mutually exclusive. The social 
structure of a group does not exist without the customary norms and activities 
which work through it. We might safely conclude that where structure persists 
there must be some persistence of corresponding custom and where custom 
survives there must be some structural basis for this. But I think it would be 
agreed that though the customs of any continuing and stable society tend to 
be consistent because they are tied to a coherent social structure, yet there 
are important factors of autonomy in custom. This has often been pointed 
out ever since the facts of diffusion became known. The part played by dis- 
positional and psychogenetic factors in the content and action of custom is 
now being clarified. A house is not reducible to its foundations and custom is 
not reducible simply to a manifestation of social structure. 

The recent trend in British social anthropology springs, as I have said, 
primarily from field experience. Evans-Pritchard’s description of Nuer lineage 
organization (1933-35), Firth’s account of Tikopia kinship (1937) and Forde’s 
analysis of clan and kin relations among the Yaké (1938-39) are the important 
ethnographic landmarks. A prominent feature in all three is the attention 
given to the part played by descent rules and institutions in social organiza- 
tion, and the recognition that they belong as much to the sphere of political 
organization as to that of kinship. Following this lead, other students have 
been making intensive studies of the role of descent principles in African so- 
cieties where unilineal descent groups often constitute the genealogical basis of 
social relations. Good ethnography is both a continuous test of existing hy- 
potheses and continuously creative of theory and technique; and this is hap- 
pening so rapidly just at present that one can hardly keep pace with it. The 
younger research workers to whose unpublished material I shall be referring 
are developing structural analysis into a very effective technique and applying 
it not only in Africa but also in India, New Guinea and Indonesia. 

Seen against the background I have sketched, there is no doubt that big 
gains have been made in the study of social structure since the nineteen- 
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twenties. This is well illustrated in recent investigations of unilineal descent cally m«¢ 
groups, both in Africa and elsewhere (cf. Eggan, 1950; Gough, 1950) but I no unili 
will deal mainly with the African data. We are now in a position to formulate among | 
a number of connected generalizations about the structure of the unilineal ties on | 
descent group, and its place in the total social system which could not have 1950; C 
been stated twenty years ago. It is moreover important to note that they ascribed 
seem to hold for both patrilineal and matrilineal groups. Some of the condi- sharply 
tions governing the emergence of such descent groups have recently been dis- I ha 
cussed by Forde (1947). He makes the interesting suggestion that poverty of have al 
habitat and of productive technology tend to inhibit the development of weight 

unilineal descent groups by limiting the scale and stability of settlement. or alter 
Taking this in association with Lowie’s hypothesis of 1921 (Lowie, 1921, p. 149) tion of 
that the establishment of the principle of unilateral descent is mainly due to Much | 
the transmission of property rights and the mode of residence after marriage, we shal 
we have two sides of an hypothesis that deserves much further testing. The a unifo 
ground has been well cleared for this by Murdock (1949), For it does seem Brown 
that unilineal descent groups are not of significance among peoples who live Th 
in small groups, depend on a rudimentary technology, and have little durable into fo 
property. On the other hand, there is evidence that they break down when a speak 

modern economic framework with occupational differentiation linked to a wide term ” 
range of specialized skills, to productive capital and to monetary media of succes 
exchange is introduced (Spoehr, 1947; Eggan, 1950; Gough, 1950). Where sociolc 
these groups are most in evidence is in the middle range of relatively homo- tion ( 
geneous, pre-capitalistic economies in which there is some degree of technologi- group: 
cal sophistication and value is attached to rights in durable property. They use th 
may be pastoral economies like the Nuer (Evans-Pritchard, 1940) and the signifi 
Beduin (Peters, 1951), or agricultural economies like those of the Yaké (Forde, vften 

1938, 1950), the Tallensi (Fortes, 1945, 1949) and the Gusii (Mayer, 1949) not d 
or if we look outside Africa, the Tikopia (Firth, 1937) and the Hopi (Eggan, ful to 
1950) and many other peoples. The Nayar of South India, classically a test a 
case of kinship theories, are of particular interest in this connection, as a come 
recent intensive field study by Dr. E. J. Miller and Dr. E. K. Gough shows. foun¢ 
Though the total economy of South India was even formerly a very complex alone 
one, the Nayar themselves traditionally formed a caste of very limited occu- react 
pational range. It is only during the past hundred years or so that they have clear 
gradually entered other occupations than soldiering and passive landlordism. vary 
And with this change has come the breakdown previously mentioned in their of so 
rigid matrilineal lineage organization. This does not imply that unilineal broa 
descent groups are either historically or functionally the product of economic f 
and property institutions alone. Other factors are undoubtedly involved. defir 
There is the example of the Hausa of Northern Nigeria, for instance, who sona 


have a rural economy of the same type as that of the Tallensi, though techni- a lin 
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cally more elaborate, and well developed property concepts; but they have 
no unilineal descent groups. The socially significant genealogical grouping 
among them is of the cognatic type based on the equal recognition of kin 
ties on both sides, as among the Lozi and other Central African tribes (Dry, 
1950; Colson and Gluckman, 1951). Nor can the Hausa arrangement be 
ascribed to the local influence of Islam since the Cyrenaican Beduin have 
sharply defined patrilineal lineages (Peters, 1951). 

I have lingered a little on this problem to bring home a point which | 
have already referred to. It is the problem of assigning an order of relative 
weight to the various factors involved in culture and in social organization, 
or alternatively of devising methods for describing and analyzing a configura- 
tion of factors so as to show precisely how they interact with one another. 
Much as we have learned from intensive field work in relation to this task, 
we shall learn even more, I believe, from such studies of local variations within 
a uniform culture region as Radcliffe-Brown’s (1930), Schapera’s (in Radcliffe- 
Brown and Forde, 1950) and Eggan’s (1950). 

The most important feature of unilineal descent groups in Africa brought 
into focus by recent field research is their corporate organization. When we 
speak of these groups as corporate units we do so in the sense given to the 


term “corporation” long ago by Maine in his classical analysis of testamentary 
succession in early law (Maine, 1866). We are reminded also of Max Weber’s 
sociological analysis of the corporate group as a general type of social forma- 
tion (Weber, 1947), for in many important particulars these African descent 
groups conform to Weber’s definition. British anthropologists now regularly 
use the term lineage for these descent groups. This helps both to stress the 
significance of descent in their structure and to distinguish them from wider 
u'ten dispersed divisions of society ordered to the notion of common—but 
not demonstrable and often mythological—ancestry for which we find it use- 
ful to reserve the label clan. 

The guiding ideas in the analysis of African lineage organization have 
come mainly from Radcliffe-Brown’s formulation of the structural principles 
found in all kinship systems (cf. Radcliffe-Brown, 1950). I am sure I am not 
alone in regarding these as among the most important generalizations as yet 
reached in the study of social structure. Lineage organization shows very 
clearly how these principles work together in mutual dependence, so that 
varying weight of one or the other in relation to variations in the wider context 
of social structure gives rise to variant arrangements on the basis of the same 
broad ground-plan. 

A lineage is a corporate group from the outside, that is in relation to other 
defined groups and associations. It might be described as a single legal per- 


sonality—‘“‘one person” as the Ashanti put it (Fortes, 1950). Thus the way 


a lineage system works depends on the kind of legal institutions found in the 
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society; and this, we know, is a function of its political organization. Much 
fruitful work has resulted from following up this line of thought. As far as 
Africa is concerned there is increasing evidence to suggest that lineage organi- 
zation is most developed in what Evans-Pritchard and I (1940), taking a hint 
from Durkheim, called segmentary societies. This has been found to hold for 
the Tiv of Nigeria (P. J. Bohannan, 1951), for the Gusii (Mayer, 1949) and 
other East and South African peoples, and for the Cyrenaican Beduin (Peters, 
1951), in addition to the peoples discussed in African Political Systems. In 
societies of this type the lineage is not only a corporate unit in the legal or 
jural sense but is also the primary political association. Thus the individual 
has no legal or political status except as a member of a lineage; or to put it 
in another way, all legal and political relations in the society :ake place in the 
context of the lineage system. 

But lineage grouping is not restricted to segmentary societies. It is the 
basis of local organization and of political institutions also in societies like the 
Ashanti (Fortes, 1950; Busia, 1951) and the Yoruba (Forde, 1951) which 
have national government centered in kingship, administrative machinery 
and courts of law. But the primary emphasis, in these societies, is on the legal 
aspect of the lineage. The political structure of these societies was always 
unstable and this was due in considerable degree to internal rivalries arising 
out of the divisions between lineages; that is perhaps why they remained 
federal in constitution. In Ashanti, for instance, this is epitomized in the fact 
that citizenship is, in the first place, local not national, is determined by lineage 
membership by birth and is mediated through the lineage organization. The 
more centralized the political system the greater the tendency seems to be 
for the corporate strength of descent groups to be reduced or for such cor- 
porate groups to be nonexistent. Legal and political status are conferred by 
allegiance to the State not by descent, though rank and property may stil 
be vested in descent lines. The Nupe (Nadel, 1942), the Zulu (Gluckman 
in Fortes and Evans-Pritchard, 1940), the Hausa (Dry, 1950), and other state 
organizations exemplify this in different ways. There is, in these societies, a 
clearer structural differentiation between the field of domestic relations based 
on kinship and descent and the field of political relations, than in segmentary 
societies. 

However, where the lineage is found as a corporate group all the members 
of a lineage are to outsiders juraily equal and represent the lineage when 
they exercise legal and political rights and duties in relation to society at large. 
This is what underlies so-called collective responsibility in blood vengeance 
and self-help as among the Nuer (Evans-Pritchard, 1940) and the Beduin 
(Peters, 1951). 

Maine’s aphorism that corporations never die draws attention to an impor- 
tant characteristic of the lineage, its continuity, or rather its presumed 
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perpetuity in time. Where the lineage concept is highly developed, the lineage 
is thought to exist as a perpetual corporation as long as any of its members 
survive. This means, of course, not merely perpetual physical existence 
ensured by the replacement of departed members. It means perpetual struc- 
tural existence, in a stable and homogeneous society; that is, the perpetual 
exercise of defined rights, duties, office and social tasks vested in the lineage 
as a corporate unit. The point is obvious but needs recalling as it throws 
light on a widespread custom. We often find, in Africa and elsewhere, that a 
person or descent group is attached to a patrilineal lineage through a female 
member of the lineage. Then if there is a danger that rights and offices vested 
in the lineage may lapse through the extinction of the true line of descent, 
the attached line may by some jural fiction be permitted to assume them. Or 
again, rather than let property or office go to another lineage by default of 
proper succession within the owning lineage, a slave may be allowed to suc- 
ceed. In short, the aim is to preserve the existing scheme of social relations 
as far as possible. As I shall mention presently, this idea is developed most 
explicitly among some Central African peoples. 

sut what marks a lineage out and maintains its identity in the face of the 
continuous replacement by death and birth of its members is the fact that 
it emerges most precisely in a complementary relationship with or in opposi- 
tion to like units. This was first precisely shown for the Nuer by Evans- 
Pritchard and I was able to confirm the analysis among the Tallensi (Fortes, 
1949). It is characteristic of all segmentary societies in Africa so far described, 
almost by definition. A recent and most interesting case is that of the Tiv 
of Northern Nigeria (P. J. Bohannan, 1951). This people were, until the 
arrival of the British, extending their territory rapidly by moving forward en 
masse as their land became exhausted. Among them the maximal lineages 
are identified by their relative positions in the total deployment of all the 
lineages and they maintain these positions by pushing against one another as 
they all move slowly forward. 

The presumed perpetuity of the lineage is what lineage genealogies con- 
ceptualize. If there is one thing all recent investigations are agreed upon it is 
that lineage genealogies are not historically accurate. But they can be under- 
stood if they are seen to be the conceptualization of the existing lineage 
structure viewed as continuing through time and therefore projected back- 
ward as pseudo-history. The most striking proof of this comes from Cyrenaica. 
The Beduin there have tribal genealogies going back no more than the four- 
teen generations or thereabouts which we so commonly find among African 
Negro peoples; but as Peters points out, historical records show that they have 
lived in Cyrenaica apparently in much the same way as now for a much longer 
time than the four to five hundred years implied in their genealogies. Dr. P. J. 
and Dr. L. Bohannan have actually observed the Tiv at public moots rear- 
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ranging their lineage genealogies to bring them into line with changes in the 
existing pattern of legal and political relations within and between lineages. 
A genealogy is, in fact, what Malinowski called a legal charter and not an 
historical record. 

A society made up of corporate lineages is in danger of splitting into rival 
lineage factions. How is this counteracted in the interests of wider politica 
unity? One way is to extend the lineage framework to the widest range within 
which sanctions exist for preventing conflicts and disputes from ending in 
feud or warfare. The political unit is thought of then as the most inclusive, 
or maximal, lineage to which a person can belong, and it may be conceptualized 
as embracing the whole tribal unit. This happens among the Gusii (Mayer 
1949) as well as among the Nuer, the Tiv and the Beduin; but with the last 
three the tribe is not the widest field within which sanctions against feud and 
war prevail. A major lineage segment of the tribe is the de facto political unit 
by this definition. 

Another way, widespread in West Africa but often associated with the 
previously mentioned structural arrangement, is for the common interest of 
the political community to be asserted periodically, as against the private 
interests of the component lineages, through religious institutions and sanc- 
tions. I found this to be the case among the Tallensi (Fortes, 1940) and the 
same principle applies to the Yaké (Forde, 1950 (b)) and the Ibo (Forde and 
Jones, 1950). I believe it will be shown to hold for many peoples of the Western 
Sudan among whom ancestor worship and the veneration of the earth are the 
basis of religious custom. The politically integrative functions of ritual insti- 
tutions have been described for many parts of the world. What recent African 
ethnography adds is detailed descriptive data from which further insight into 
the symbolism used and into the reasons why political authority tends to be 
invested with ritual meaning and expression can be gained. A notable instance 
is Dr. Kuper’s (1947) account of the Swazi kingship. 

As the Swazi data indicate, ritual institutions are also used to support 
political authority and to affirm the highest common interests in African 
societies with more complex political structures than those of segmentary 
societies. This has long been known, ever since the Divine Kingship of the 
Shilluk (cf. Evans-Pritchard, 1948) brought inspiration to Sir James Frazer. 
But these ritual institutions do not free the individual to have friendly and 
co-operative relations with other individuals irrespective of allegiance to 
corporate groups. If such relations were impossible in a society it could hardly 
avoid splitting into antagonistic fractions in spite of public ritual sanctions, 
or else it would be in a chronic state of factional conflict under the surface. It 
is not surprising therefore to find that great value is attached to widely spread- 
ing bonds of personal kinship, as among the Tallensi (Fortes, 1949). The recent 
field studies I have quoted all confirm the tremendous importance of the web 
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of kinship as a counterweight to the tendency of unilineal descent grouping to 
harden social barriers. Or to put it slightly differently, it seems that where the 
unilineal descent group is rigorously structured within the total social system 
there we are likely to find kinship used to define and sanction a personal field 
of social relations for each individual. I will come back to this point in a mo- 
ment. A further point to which I will refer again is this. We are learning from 
considerations such as those I have just mentioned, to think of social structure 
in terms of levels of organization in the manner first explicitly followed in the 
presentation of field data by Warner (1937). We can investigate the total social 
structure of a given community at the level of local organization, at that of 
kinship, at the level of corporate group structure and government, and at 
that of ritual institutions. We see these levels are related to different collec- 
tive interests, which are perhaps connected in some sort of hierarchy. And one 
of the problems of analysis and exposition is to perceive and state the fact 
that all levels of structure are simultaneously involved in every social relation- 
ship and activity. This restatement of what is commonly meant by the con- 
cept of integration has the advantage of suggesting how the different modes 
of social relationship distinguished in any society are interlocked with one 
another. It helps to make clear also how certain basic principles of social 
organization can be generalized throughout the whole structure of a primitive 
society, as for instance the segmentary principle among the Nuer and the Tal- 
lensi. 

This way of thinking about the problem of social integration has been use- 
ful in recent studies of African political organization. Study of the unilineal 
descent group as a part of a total social system means in fact studying its func- 
tions in the widest framework of social structure, that of the political organiza- 
tion. A common and perhaps general feature of political organization in Africa 
is that it is built up in a series of layers, so to speak, so arranged that the prin- 
ciple of checks and balances is necessarily mobilized in political activities. The 
idea is used in a variety of ways but what it comes to in general is that the 
members of the society are distributed in different, nonidentical schemes of 
allegiance and mutual dependence in relation to administrative, juridical and 
ritual institutions. It would take too long to enumerate all the peoples for 
whom we now have sufficient data to show this in detail. But the Lozi of 
Northern Rhodesia (Gluckman, 1951) are of such particular theoretical 
interest in this connection that a word must be said about them. The corporate 
descent group is not found among them. Instead their political organization 
is based on what Maine called the corporation sole. This is a title carrying 
political office backed by ritual sanctions and symbols to which subjects, 
lands, jurisdiction, and representative status, belong. But every adult is 
bound to a number of titles for different legal and social purposes in such a 
way that what is one allegiance group with respect to one title is split up with 
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reference to other titles. Thus the only all-inclusive allegiance is that of all 
the nation to the kingship, which is identified with the State and the country 
as a whole. A social structure of such a kind, knit together moreover by a 
widely ramifying network of bilateral kinship ties between persons, is well for- 
tified against internal disruption. It should be added that the notion of the 
‘corporation sole” is found among many Central African peoples. It appears, in 
fact, to be a jural institution of the same generality in any of these societies 
as corporate groups are in others, since it is significant at all levels of social 
structure. A good example is the Bemba (cf. Richards, 1936, 1940b) among 
whom it is seen in the custom of “positional inheritance” 
political office and ritual duty, as I will explain later. 

What is the main methodological contribution of these studies? In my 
view it is the approach from the angle of political organization to what are 
traditionally thought of as kinship groups and institutions that has been 
specially fruitful. By regarding lineages and statuses from the point of view 
of the total social system and not from that of an hypothetical EGO we 
realize that consanguinity and affinity, real or putative, are not sufficient in 
themselves to bring about these structural arrangements. We see that descent 
is fundamentally a jural concept as Radcliffe-Brown argued in one of his 
most important papers (1935); we see its significance, as the connecting link 
between the external, that is political and legal, aspect of what we have called 
unilineal descent groups, and the internal or domestic aspect. It is in the 
latter context that kinship carries maximum weight, first, as the source of 
title to membership of the groups or to specific jural status, with all that this 


of status, rank, 


means in rights over and toward persons and property, and second as the 
basis of the social relations among the persons who are identified with one 
another in the corporate group. In theory, membership of a corporate legal 
or political group need not stem from kinship, as Weber has made clear. In 
primitive society, however, if it is not based on kinship it seems generally to 
presume some formal procedure of incorporation with ritual initiation. So- 
called secret societies in West Africa seem to be corporate organizations of 
this nature. Why descent rather than locality or some other principle forms 
the basis of these corporate groups is a question that needs more study. It 
will be remembered that Radcliffe-Brown (1935) related succession rules to 
the need for unequivocal discrimination of rights in rem and in personam. 
Perhaps it is most closely connected with the fact that rights over the repro- 
ductive powers of women are easily regulated by a descent group system. 
But I believe that something deeper than this is involved; for in a homogeneous 
society there is nothing which could so precisely and incontrovertibly fix one’s 
place in society as one’s parentage. 

Looking at it from without, we ignore the internal structure of the unilineal 
group. But African lineages are not monolithic units; and knowledge of their 
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internal differentiation has been much advanced by the researches I have 
mentioned. The dynamic character of lineage structure can be seen most easily 
in the balance that is reached between its external relations and its internal 
structure. Ideally, in most lineage-based societies the lineage tends to be 
thought of as a perpetual unit, expanding like a balloon but never growing 
new parts. In fact, of course, as Forde (1938) and Evans-Pritchard (1940) 
have so clearly shown, fission and accretion are processes inherent in lineage 
structure. However, it is a common experience to find an informant who re- 
fuses to admit that his lineage or even his branch of a greater lineage did not 
at one time exist. Myth and legend, believed, naturally, to be true history, 
are quickly cited to prove the contrary. But investigation shows that the 
stretch of time, or rather of duration, with which perpetuity is equated varies 
according to the count of generations needed to conceptualize the internal 
structure of the lineage and link it on to an absolute, usually mythological 
origin for the whole social system in a first founder. 

This is connected with the fact that an African lineage is never, according 
to our present knowledge, internally undifferentiated. It is always segmented 
and is in process of continuous further segmentation at any given time. 
Among some of the peoples I have mentioned (e.g. the Tallensi and probably 
the Ibo) the internal segmentation of a lineage is quite rigorous and the process 
of further segmentation has an almost mechanical precision. The general 
rule is that every segment is, in form, a replica of every other segment and 
of the whole lineage. But the segments are, as a rule, hierarchically organized 
by fixed steps of greater and greater inclusiveness, each step being defined by 
genealogical reference. It is perhaps hardly necessary to mention again that 
when we talk of lineage structure we are really concerned, from a particular 
analytical angle, with the organization of jural, economic, and ritual activities. 
The point here is that lineage segmentation corresponds to gradation in the 
institutional norms and activities in which the total lineage organization is 
actualized. So we find that the greater the time depth that is attributed to the 
lineage system as a whole, the more elaborate is its internal segmentation. 
As I have already mentioned, lineage systems in Africa, when most elaborate, 
seem to have a maximal time depth of around fourteen putative generations. 
More common though is a count of five or six generations of named ancestors 
between living adults and a quasi-mythological founder. We can as yet only 
guess at the conditions that lie behind these limits of genealogical depth in 
lineage structure. The facts themselves are nevertheless of great comparative 
interest. As I have previously remarked, these genealogies obviously do not 
represent a true record of all the ancestors of a group. To explain this by the 
limitations and fallibility of oral tradition is merely to evade the problem. 
In structural terms the answer seems to lie in the spread or span (Fortes, 
1945) of internal segmentation of the lineage, and this apparently has inherent 
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limits. As I interpret the evidence we have, these limits are set by the condi- 
tion of stability in the social structure which it is one of the chief functions 
of lineage systems to maintain. The segmentary spread found in a given 
lineage system is that which makes for maximum stability; and in a stable 
social system it is kept at a particular spread by continual internal adjust- 
ments which are conceptualized by clipping, patching and telescoping genealo- 
gies to fit. Just what the optimum spread of lineage segmentation in a particu- 
lar society tends to be depends presumably on extra-lineage factors of political 
and economic organization of the kind referred to by Forde (1947). 

It is when we consider the lineage from within that kinship becomes 
decisive. For lineage segmentation follows a model laid down in the parental 
family. It is indeed generally thought of as the perpetuation, through the rule 
of the jural unity of the descent line and of the sibling group (cf. Radcliffe- 
Brown, 1951), of the social relations that constitute the parental family. So 
we find a lineage segment conceptualized as a sibling group in symmetrical 
relationship with segments of a like order. It will be a paternal sibling grouy 
where descent is patrilineal and a maternal one where it is matrilineal. Pro- 
gressive orders of inclusiveness are formulated as a succession of generations; 
and the actual process of segmentation is seen as the equivalent of the division 
between siblings in the parental family. With this goes the use of kinship 
terminology and the application of kinship norms in the regulation of intra- 
lineage affairs. 

As a corporate group, a lineage exhibits a structure of authority, and it is 
obvious from what I have said why this is aligned with the generation ladder. 
We find, as a general rule, that not only the lineage but also every segment of 
it has a head, by succession or election, who manages its affairs with the advice 
of his co-members. He may not have legal sanctions by means of which to 
enforce his authority in internal affairs; but he holds his position by consent 
of all his fellow members, and he is backed by moral sanctions commonly 
couched in religious concepts. He is the trustee for the whole group of the 
property and other productive resources vested in it. He has a decisive jural 
role also in the disposal of rights over the fertility of the women in the group. 
He is likely to be the representative of the whole group in political and legal 
relations with other groups, with political authorities, and in communal 
ritual. The effect may be to make him put the interests of his lineage above 
those of the community if there is conflict with the latter. This is quite clearly 
recognized by some peoples. Among the Ashanti for instance, every chiefship 
is vested in a matrilineal lineage. But once a chief has been installed his consti- 
tutional position is defined as holding an office that belongs to the whole 
community not to any one lineage. The man is, ideally, so merged in the office 
that he virtually ceases to be a member of his lineage, which always has an 
independent head for its corporate affairs (cf. Busia, 1950). 
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Thus lineage segmentation as a process in time links the lineage with the 
parental family; for it is through the family that the lineage (and therefore 
the society) is replenished by successive generations; and it is on the basis of 
the ties and cleavages between husband and wife, between polygynous wives, 
between siblings, and between generations that growth and segmentation 
take place in the lineage. Study of this process has added much to our under- 
standing of well known aspects of family and kinship structure. 

I suppose that we all now take it for granted that filiation——by contrast 
with descent—is universally bilateral. But we have also been taught, perhaps 
most graphically by Malinowski, that this does not imply equality of social 
weighting for the two sides of kin connection. Correctly stated, the rule should 
read that filiation is always complementary, unless the husband in a matrilineal 
society (like the Nayar) or the wife in a patrilineal society, as perhaps in 
ancient Rome, is given no parental status or is legally severed from his or her 
kin. The latter is the usual situation of a slave spouse in Africa. 

Complementary filiation appears to be the principal mechanism by which 
segmentation in the lineage is brought about. This is very clear in patrilineal 
descent groups, and has been found to hold for societies as far apart as the 
Tallensi in West Africa and the Gusii in East Africa. What is a single lineage 
in relation to a male founder is divided into segments of a lower order by refer- 


ence to their respective female founders on the model of 


the division of a 
polygynous family into separate matricentral “houses.” In matrilineal 
lineage systems, however, the position is different. Segmentation does not 
follow the lines of different paternal origin, for obvious reasons; it follows the 
lines of differentiation between sisters. There is a connection between this and 
the weakness in law and in sentiment of the marriage tie in matrilineal socie- 
ties, though it is usual for political and legal power to be vested in men as 
Kroeber (1938) and others have remarked. More study of this problem is 
needed. 

Since the bilateral family is the focal element in the web of kinship, comple- 
mentary filiation provides the essential link between a sibling group and the 
kin of the parent who does not determine descent. So a sibling group is not 
merely differentiated within a lineage but is further distinguished by reference 
to its kin ties outside the corporate unit. This structural device allows of 
degrees of individuation depending on the extent to which filiation on the non- 
corporate side is elaborated. The Tiv, for example, recognize five degrees of 
matrilateral filiation by which a sibling group is linked with lineages other 
than its own. These and other ties of a similar nature arising out of marriage 
exchanges result in a complex scheme of individuation for distinguishing both 
sibling groups and persons within a single lineage (L. Bohannan, 1951). This, 
of course, is not unique and has long been recognized, as everyone familiar 
with Australian kinship systems knows. Its more general significance can be 
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brought out however by an example. A Tiv may claim to be living with a 
particular group of relatives for purely personal reasons of convenience or 
affection. Investigation shows that he has in fact made a choice of where to 
live within a strictly limited range of nonlineage kin. What purports to be a 
voluntary act freely motivated in fact presupposes a structural scheme of in- 
dividuation. This is one of the instances which show how it is possible and 
feasible to move from the structural frame of reference to another, here that 
of the social psychologist, without confusing data and aims. 

Most far-reaching in its effects on lineage structure is the use of the rule 
of complementary filiation to build double unilineal systems and some striking 
instances of this are found in Africa. One of the most developed systems of 
this type is that of the Yak6; and Forde’s excellent analysis of how this works 
(Forde, 1950) shows that it is much more than a device for classifying kin. It 
is a principle of social organization that enters into all social relations and is 
expressed in all important institutions. There is the division of property, for 
instance, into the kind that is tied to the patrilineal lineage and the kind that 
passes to matrilineal kin. The division is between fixed and, in theory, per- 
petual productive resources, in this case farm land, with which goes residence 
rights, on the one hand, and on the other, movable and consumable property 
like livestock and cash. There is a similar polarity in religious cult and in the 
political office and authority linked with cult, the legally somewhat weaker 
matrilineal line being ritually somewhat stronger than the patrilineal line. 
This balance between ritual and secular control is extended to the fertility 
of the women. An analogous double descent system has been described for 
some Nuba Hill tribes by Nadel (1950) and its occurrence among the Herero 
is now classical in ethnology. The arrangement works the other way round, 
too, in Africa, as among the Ashanti, though in their case the balance is far 
more heavily weighted on the side of the matrilineal lineage than on that of 
the jurally inferior and noncorporate paternal line. 

These and other instances lead to the generalization that complementary 
filiation is not merely a constant element in the pattern of family relationships 
but comes into action at all levels of social structure in African societies. It 
appears that there is a tendency for interests, rights and loyalties to be divided 
on broadly complementary lines, into those that have the sanction of law or 
other public institutions for the enforcement of good conduct, and those 
that rely on religion, morality, conscience and sentiment for due observance. 
Where corporate descent groups exist the former seem to be generally tied to 
the descent group, the latter to the complementary line of filiation. 

If we ask where this principle of social structure springs from we must 
look to the tensions inherent in the structure of the parental family. These 
tensions are the result of the direction given to individual lives by the total 
social structure but they also provide the models for the working of that 
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structure. We now have plenty of evidence to show how the tensions that 
seem normally to arise between spouses, between successive generations and 
between siblings find expression in custom and belief. In a homogeneous society 
they are apt to be generalized over wide areas of the social structure. They 
then evoke controls like the Nyakyusa separation of successive generations of 
males in age villages that are built into the total social structure by the de- 
vice of handing over political power to each successive generation as it reaches 
maturity (Wilson, 1951). Or this problem may be dealt with on the level of 
ritual and moral symbolism by separating parent and first born child of the 
same sex by taboos that eliminate open rivalry, as among the Tallensi, the 
Nuer, the Hausa and other peoples. 

Thus by viewing the descent group as a continuing process through time 
we see how it binds the parental family, its growing point, by a series of steps 
into the widest framework of social structure. This enables us to visualize a 
social system as an integrated unity at a given time and over a stretch of 
time in relation to the process of social reproduction and in a more rigorous 
way than does a global concept of culture. 

I do want to make clear, though, that we do not think of a lineage as being 
just a collection of people held together by the accident of birth. A descent 
group is an arrangement of persons that serves the attainment of legitimate 
social and personal ends. These include the gaining of a livelihood, the setting 
up of a family and the preservation of health and well-being as among the 
most important. I have several times remarked on the connection generally 
found between lineage structure and the ownership of the most valued pro- 
ductive property of the society, whether it be land or cattle or even the 
monopoly of a craft like blacksmithing. It is of great interest, for instance, to 
find Dr. Richards attributing the absence of a lineage organization among the 
Bemba to their lack of heritable right in land or livestock (Richards, 1950). 
\ similar connection is found between lineage organization and the control 
over reproductive resources and relations as is evident from the common occur- 
rence of exogamy as a criterion of lineage differentiation. And since citizenship 
is derived from lineage membership and legal status depends on it, political 
and religious office of necessity vests in lineages. We must expect to find and 
we do find that the most important religious and magical concepts and insti- 
tutions of a lineage based society are tied into the lineage structure serving 
both as the necessary symbolical representation of the social system and as 
its regulating values. This is a complicated subject about which much more 
needs to be known. Cults of gods and of ancestors, beliefs of a totemic nature, 
and purely magical customs and practices, some or all are associated with 
lineage organization among the peoples previously quoted. What appears to 
happen is that every significant structural differentiation has its specific 
ritual symbolism, so that one can, as it were, read off from the scheme of 
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ritual differentiation the pattern of structural differentiation and the con- 
figuration of norms of conduct that goes with it. There is, to put it simply, a 
segmentation of ritual allegiance corresponding to the segmentation of gene- 
alogical grouping. Locality, filiation, descent, individuation, are thus sym- 
bolized. 

Reference to locality reminds us of Kroeber’s careful argument of 1938 in 
favor of the priority of the local relationships of residence over those of descent 
in determining the line that is legally superior. A lineage cannot easily act as 
a corporate group if its members can never get together for the conduct of 
their affairs. It is not surprising therefore to find that the lineage in African 
societies is generally locally anchored; but it is not necessarily territorially 
compact or exclusive. A compact nucleus may be enough to act as the local 
center for a group that is widely dispersed. I think it would be agreed that 
lineage and locality are independently variable and how they interact depends 
on other factors in the social structure. As I interpret the evidence, local ties 
are of secondary significance, pace Kroeber, for local ties do not appear to 
give rise to structural bonds in and of themselves. There must be common 
political or kinship or economic or ritual interests for structural bonds to 
emerge. Again spatial dispersion does not immediately put an end to lineage 
ties or to the ramifying kin ties found in cognatic systems like that of the 
Lozi. For legal status, property, office and cult act centripetally to hold dis- 
persed lineages together and to bind scattered kindred. This is important in 
the dynamic pattern of lineage organization for it contains within itself the 
springs of disintegration, at the corporate level in the rule of segmentation, 
at the individual level in the rule of complementary filiation. 

As I have suggested before, it seems that corporate descent groups can 
exist only in more or less homogeneous societies. Just what we mean by a 
homogeneous society is still rather vague though we all use the term lavishly. 
The working definition I make use of is that a homogeneous society is ideally 
one in which any person in the sense given to this term by Radcliffe-Brown in 
his recent (1950) essay, can be substituted for any other person of the same 
category without bringing about changes in the social structure. This implies 
that any two persons of the same category have the same body of customary 
usages and beliefs. I relate this tentative definition to the rule of sibling equiva- 
lence, so that I would say that, considered with respect to their achievable 
life histories, in a homogeneous society all men are brothers and all women 
sisters. 

Societies based on unilineal descent groups are not the best in which to 
see what the notion of social substitutability means. For that it is better to 
consider societies in which descent still takes primacy over all other criteria 
of association and classification of persons in the regulation of social life but 
does not serve as the constitutive principle of corporate group organization. 
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Central Africa provides some admirable instances (cf. Richards, 1950; Colson 
and Gluckman, 1951). Among the Bemba, the Tonga, the Lozi and many of 
their neighbors, as I have already remarked, the social structure must be 
thought of as a system of interconnected politico-legal statuses symbolized 
and sanctioned by ritual and not as a collection of people organized in self- 
perpetuating descent units. The stability of the society over time is preserved 
by perpetuating the status system. Thus when a person dies his status is kept 
alive by being taken up by an heir; and this heir is selected on the basis of 
descent rules. At any given time an individual may be the holder of a cluster 
of statuses; but these may be distributed among several persons on his death 
in a manner analogous to the widespread African custom by which a man’s 
inherited estate goes to his lineage heir and his self-acquired property to his 
personal heir. Ideally, therefore, the network of statuses remains stable and 
perpetual though their holders come and go. Ritual symbols define and 
sanction the key positions in the system. What it represents, in fact, is the 
generalization throughout a whole society of the notion of the corporation sole 
as tied to descent but not to a corporate group. Descent and filiation have the 
function of selecting individuals for social positions and roles—in other words, 
for the exercise of particular rights and obligations—just as in cross cousin 
marriage they serve to select ego’s spouse. 

The concept of the “person” as an assemblage of statuses has been the 
starting point of some interesting enquiries. A generalization of long standing 
is that a married person always has two mutually antagonistic kinship statuses, 
that of spouse and parent in one family context and that of child and sibling 
in anothere(cf. Warner, 1937). This is very conspicuous in an exogamous 
lineage system; and the tensions resulting from this condition, connected as 
they are with the rule of complementary filiation, have wide consequences. 
A common rule of social structure reflected in avoidance customs is that these 
two statuses must not be confounded. Furthermore, each status can be re- 
garded as a compound of separable rights and obligations. Thus a problem 
that has to be solved in every matrilineal society is how to reconcile the rights 
over a woman’s procreative powers (rights in genelricem as Laura Bohannan 
has called them in her paper of 1949) which remain vested in her brother or 
her lineage, with those over her domestic and sexual services (rights in uxorem, 
cf. L. Bohannan, Joc. cif.) which pass to her husband. Among the Yao of 
Nyassaland, as Dr. Clyde Mitchell has shown (1950), this problem underlies 
the process of lineage segmentation. Brothers struggle against one another 
(or sisters’ sons against mothers’ brothers) for the control of their sisters’ 
procreative powers and this leads to fission in the minimal lineage. It is of 
great significance that such a split is commonly precipitated by accusations 
of withcraft against the brother from whose control the sisters are withdrawn. 
By contrast, where rights over a woman’s child-bearing powers are held by her 
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husband’s patrilineal lineage the conflicts related to this critical interest 
occur between the wives of a lineage segment; and among the Zulu and Xhosa 
speaking tribes of South Africa these lead to witchcraft accusations between 
co-wives (cf. Hunter, 1936). As Laura Bohannan’s paper shows, many wide- 
spread customs and institutions connected with marriage and parenthood, 
such as the levirate and the sororate, wife-taking by women, exchange mar- 
riage as practiced by the Tiv, and ghost marriage as found among the Nuer 
(Evans-Pritchard, 1951) have structural significance not hitherto appreciated 
if they are regarded from the point of view I have indicated. 

But one thing must be emphasized. This method of analysis does not ex- 
plain why in one society certain kinds of interpersonal conflict are socially 
projected in witchcraft beliefs whereas in another they may be projected in 
terms of a belief in punitive spirits. It makes clear why a funeral ceremony is 
necessary and why it is organized in a particular way in the interest of main- 
taining a stable and coherent social system. It does not explain why the 
ritual performed in the funeral ceremonies of one people uses materials, ideas 
and dramatizations of a different kind from those used by another people. In 
short, it brings us nearer than we were thirty years ago to understanding the 
machinery by which norms are made effective, not only in a particular primi- 
tive society but in a type of primitive society. It does not explain how the 
norms come to be what they in fact are in a particular society. 

In this connection, however, it is worth drawing attention to certain 
norms that have long been recognized to have a critical value in social organiza- 
tion. Marriage regulations, incest prohibitions and the laws of homicide and 
warfare are the most important. Analysis of lineage structure has revealed an 
aspect of these norms which is of great theoretical interest. It is now fairly 
evident that these are not absolute rules of conduct which men are apt to 
break through an outburst of unruly instinct or rebellious self-assertion, as 
has commonly been thought. They are relatively obligatory in accordance with 
the structural relations of the parties. The Beduin of Cyrenaica regard homi- 
cide within the minimal agnatic lineage, even under extreme provocation, as 
a grave sin, whereas slaying a member of a different tribal segment is an ad- 
mirable deed of valor. The Tallensi consider sex relations with a near sister 
of the same lineage as incest but tacitly ignore the act if the parties are very 
distant lineage kin. Among the Tiv, the Nuer, the Gusii and other tribes the 
lineage range within which the rule of exogamy holds is variable and can be 
changed by a ceremony that makes formally prohibited marriages legitimate 
and so brings marriage prohibitions into line with changes in the segmentary 
structure of the lineage. In this way previously exogamous units are split into 
intermarrying units. In all the societies mentioned, and others as well, an act 
of self-help that leads to negotiations if the parties belong to closely related 
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lineages might lead to war if they are members of independent—though not 
necessarily geographically far apart—lineages. Such observations are indica- 
tions of the flexibility of primitive social structures. They give a clue to the 
way in which internal adjustments are made from time to time in those struc- 
tures, either in response to changing pressures from without or through the 
momentum of their own development. They suggest how such societies can 
remain stable in the long run without being rigid. But this verges on specula- 
tion. 

The contributions to African ethnography mentioned in this paper are 
only a small and arbitrary selection from a truly vast amount of new work 
that is now going on in several countries. My aim has been to suggest how this 
work links up with a theoretical approach that is much in evidence among 
British social anthropologists. It is perhaps needless to add that this approach 
is also being actively applied by American, French, Belgian and Dutch anthro- 
pologists concerned with the problems of social organization. What I wish to 
convey by the example of current studies of unilineal descent group structure 
is that we have, in my belief, got to a point where a number of connected 
generalizations of wide validity can be made about this type of social group. 
This is an advance I associate with the structural frame of reference. I wish 
to suggest that this frame of reference gives us procedures of investigation 
and analysis by which a social system can be apprehended as a unity made 
of parts and processes that are linked to one another by a limited number of 
principles of wide validity in homogeneous and relatively stable societies. It 
has enabled us to set up hypotheses about the nature of these principles that 
have the merit of being related directly to the ethnographic material now so 
abundantly at hand and of being susceptible of testing by further field obser- 
vation. It cannot be denied, I think, that we have here a number of positive 
contributions of real importance to social science. 


UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE 
CAMBRIDGE, ENGLAND 


NOTES 
Editorial note: This paper was presented by Professor Fortes at the Symposium on the 

“Positive Contributions of Social Anthropology,” held at the 50th annual meetings of the Ameri 
can Anthropological Association in Chicago, November 15-17, 1951. Professor Fortes’ participa 
tion in the symposium was made possible by the generosity of the Wenner-Gren Foundation for 
Anthropological Research, Inc. 

2 This was written before I saw the discussion between Dr. Murdock and Professor Firth on 
the limitations of British social anthropology in the October-December 1951 number (Vol. 53, 
No. 4, Pt. 1) of the American Anthropologist. 

‘In the bibliography that follows, references marked by an asterisk are cited by permission 
of the author. 
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STATISTICS IN ANTHROPOLOGY 


By HAROLD E. DRIVER 


TATISTICAL concepts of one kind or another have been employed in 

anthropology for over a century, but the emphasis has varied considerably 
among the constituent fields of anthropology. Physical anthropology has 
made the most use of statistics, while archeology, linguistics, and cultural 
anthropology have employed them much less frequently. If we compare 
anthropology as a whole to other social sciences, with which it is most com- 
monly grouped, it is clear that economics, psychology, and sociology all use 
more statistics than anthropology. 

Why does anthropology differ in this respect from other social sciences 
and what can it say to justify its position? The most obtrusive fact which comes 
to mind is that anthropology covers a far greater range of subject matter, 
time, and space than other social sciences. Murdock (1951, p. 1) has recently 
conjectured that cultural anthropology surveys a range of human behavior 
perhaps a hundred times as great as history and a thousand times that of 
sociology. While his estimate seems high, it emphasizes the magnitude of the 
task anthropology has assumed and at the same time the importance of this 
task to the sciences of human behavior. Another reason for lack of quantifica- 
tion, which applies mainly to cultural anthropology, is the lack of quantitative 
thinking on the part of the peoples we are studying. The culture of the United 
States today, with its money economy, weights and measures, and tax laws, 
provides the social scientist with perhaps a hundred times as many statistical 
facts as the ethnologist can obtain from his pre-literate and pre-industrial 
informants or from the amount of direct observation which they permit him 
to make. 

In spite of the lack of quantitative expression, anthropological facts are 
important to the other social sciences because they have often run contrary 
to generalizations about the human animal emanating from these disciplines 
which concentrate mainly on European cultures or their derivatives. Such 
contrary facts may become the crucial cases against which the validity of 
European generalizations can be tested. When these generalizations are 
found to be inadequate, further inquiry is indicated. However, the mere 
uncovering of an odd negative instance here and there is a far cry from an 
adequate statistical statement based on a representative sample of the entire 
phenomenon under discussion. The real job of ordering adequate samples 
of world-wide data has just begun. Let us review, in turn, the use of statistics 
as a tool for accomplishing this ordering in the several fields of anthropology. 


PHYSICAL ANTHROPOLOGY 
In physical anthropology, measurement dates back to Morton’s Crania 
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Americana, 1839, and is so taken for granted today that it will not be empha- 
sized here. At the present time physical anthropologists may be divided, to 
facilitate this review, into three camps, all of which quantify data: the an- 
thropometrists; the somatotypologists; and the geneticists. 

Anthropometry owes a debt to Karl Pearson, who is generally regarded as 
the founder of modern mathematical statistics. He devised a large number of 
statistical tools, many of which are still a part of the standard repertoire of 
the biological and social sciences. However, his coefficient of racial likeness 
(1926), which is exclusively applicable to problems of physical anthropology, 
has been controversial from the start. It has been criticized severely by Seltzer 
(1937). Of the half dozen specific objections offered, probably the most fatal 
of all is that the coefficient assumes a zero correlation between all of the 
measurements used to compare two populations. Because there are many 
correlations among the 30-odd measurements so employed, this assumption 
is certainly invalid, and Pearson’s admission of this difficulty does not correct 
it. Less well-known, but also of importance, are the contributions of Franz 
Boas who, like Pearson, understood mathematics and derived new statistical 
formulae as he needed them. As early as 1894 he wrote on The Correlation 
of Anatomical and Physiological Measurements, and in this paper demonstrated 
correlations graphically by means of pairs of regression lines. This was before 
Pearson had developed his famous r formula. In this same paper Boas 
showed that correlated measurements share common factors or determiners 
(although the nature of these factors and the causal explanation was not elab- 
orated), thus anticipating the work of the psychologist C. Spearman which 
culminated in the factor analysis technique of L. L. Thurstone and others. 
In later papers he developed short-cut methods for computing multiple corre- 
lations which were successfully defended against Pearson’s criticisms. In still 
other papers he proved mathematically that gross variation in a population 
is equal to the standard deviation within families, plus that between families. 
He even devised a method for differentiating genetic from environmental 
factors in the production of anatomical form. In his most quoted single work 
in anthropometry, entitled Changes in Bodily Form of Descendants of Immi- 
grants, he demonstrated the role of environment in shaping physique. And 
finally he contributed a number of important growth studies. These papers 
are all competently reviewed by Herskovits (1943). 

Of other anthropometric studies, which are too numerous to cite in this 
brief review, the work of Shapiro (1939) on the effect of environment on 
physique, and that of Krogman (1941) on growth will serve as examples. 
Anthropometry in recent years has shown an increase in clinical and experi- 
mental work, and a more complete integration with medical and dental 
research. For an excellent summary of recent activity in anthropometry, 
and other fields of physical anthropology as well, see Krogman (1951). 
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The somatotypologists rate individuals from photographs or as living sub- 
jects according to how much of three components each possesses: ectomorphy 
(thinness); mesomorphy (muscularity); endomorphy (fat, roundness). Each 
component is assigned 7 degrees of variation, making a total of 343 combina- 
tions (Sheldon, et al., 1940). In actual practice, however, 4,000 male college 
students from midwestern and eastern universities in the United States were 
found to fall within 76 combinations, and 544 Japanese men from northern 
Honshu within 25 combinations. Not only were the Japanese more homogene- 
ous than the Americans, but they showed clear racial differences in the fre- 
quency of types (Kraus, 1951). In spite of an impression of subjectivity, the 
close agreement among the observations of two or more researchers indicates 
a high reliability for this type of rating. 

Arecent attempt to objectify somatotyping is that of Reynolds and Asakawa 
(1950), who compared the thickness of fat, muscle, and bone on the legs of 
100 males and 100 females by means of X-ray photographs. They selected 5 
extreme individuals from each type in order to show differences among them 
as well as from the total sample. The outstanding difference was in the greater 
amount of fat on the legs of the endomorphs. While differences in bone and 
muscle also occurred, these were minor in comparison with differences in fat. 
Sheldon’s description of the endomorph stresses the substitution of fat for 
muscle and bone, while these results demonstrate the mere addition of fat 
to a nearly average amount of muscle and bone. 

A second recent attempt to test the objectivity of somatotypology is that 
of Howells (1952). He selected 5 extreme individuals for each of Sheldon’s 
3 types and performed a factor analysis from 34 measurements on the 15 
subjects. The three factors he found agree with Sheldon’s in number but do 
not correspond to Sheldon’s types. ‘The first factor expresses mass, opposing 
endomorphy directly to ectomorphy; the second opposes top-heaviness to 
bottom-heaviness (but is probably not equivalent to androgyny); and the 
third opposes trunk-face development to limb development” (p. 117). This 
paper amounts to a pilot study and makes no claim to finality. However, it 
suggests modifications of the Sheldon scheme, as does that of Reynolds and 
Askawa, and further research along these lines is indicated. 

Sheldon and his coworkers have been more interested in correlating their 
somatotype ratings with personality than with racial and/or genetic classifi- 
cations. Their most important publication of this type (1949) has been severely 
criticized by Washburn (1951). It seems clear that the asserted correlations 
between physical structure and behavior are of doubtful validity, that the 
assumed wholesale genetic causation of delinquent personality is entirely 
unfounded, and that the prescription for salvaging mankind by selective breed- 
ing is as absurd as any other brand of racism. 

The most recent and most rapidly growing group are the geneticists who 
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have borrowed a genetic calculus developed by statisticians and biologists 
(Fisher; Haldane; Wright; Boyd). When applied to human beings, this tech- 
nique demands knowledge of the size of a population, mutation rates, kinds 
of selective mating within the population, amount of hybridization with 
neighboring populations, and other selective factors. Because such facts are 
unobtainable at present for most nonliterate human groups, the technique 
is ahead of the data. However, it should serve as an incentive to ethnologists 
to obtain quantitative data on the breeding of human populations, and at 
the same time emphasizes the need for more cooperation among the different 
subdivisions of anthropology. The symposium on “‘the use of statistical models 
to interpret data on human population genetics” held jointly by Anthropology 
and the Biometric Society at the 118th meeting of the American Associ- 
ation for the Advancement of Science in Philadelphia, December 27, 1951, is 
indicative of the growing interest in mathematical techniques.' 

A recent paper (Howells, 1951) suggests that the three different approaches 
of physical anthropology eventually may be integrated by means of factor 
analysis. Factor analysis was developed by psychologists in the 1930’s to 
reduce any number of intercorrelated variables to the minimum number of 
factors necessary to account for the correlations (Thurstone; Thomson). It 
was first applied to measurements on the human body by a psychologist 
(Waldron, 1940). So far no one has planned a research program in physical 
anthropology with this technique in mind, and it remains to be seen what it 
can accomplish. On the whole, however, Howells was optimistic. 


\RCHEOLOG\Y 


In archeology, where simple enumeration and recognition of stratification 
date from an early period, the first appearance of any sort of mathematical 
ordering was that of Spier in 1917. Spier demonstrated that chronological 
sequence could be determined statistically from unstratified data. Brainerd 
(1951) and Robinson (1951) have recently developed a more refined method 
for accomplishing similar results. Their method is a cluster analysis, but does 
not employ a standard kind of correlation coefficient or as meticulous a tech- 
nique for ordering correlations as does factor analysis. They use a number of 
graphical devices, however, which will appeal to most anthropologists who 
are unaccustomed to thinking in numerical terms. The Brainerd-Robinson 
technique has been validated by application to material from a stratified site 
at Mani, Yucatan, where sequence is indisputably known, and has also suc- 
cessfully confirmed Robert Heizer’s central California sequence. Brainerd has 
also done us all a service by assembling and reviewing a number of earlier 
statistical studies aimed at determining chronology in archeology. 

A recent study by Orr (1952) uses a t-test to determine whether or not two 
percentages of a given attribute, such as a type of pottery, differ significantly 
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in two deposits.” Identical or similar tests were used by Strong (1925), Hawley 
(1934), and Knowles (1941); and these references are cited by Orr. While this 
test of significance is one of widespread applicability to archeological percent- 
ages, it has been used only a few times. Without such a test it is often impos- 
sible to decide whether percentile differences are probably real or probably 
the result of mere sampling error. 

Gibson (1950) presents an ingenious method for matching two series of 
tree ring width measurements by means of a photoelectric device which 
measures first-moment correlation from the amount of light which shines 
through two superimposed bar graphs. He has constructed a contrivance to 
accommodate a hundred-year span of tree rings in the known series which 
remains stationary in the machine. A second series (normally shorter), which 
is to be fitted to the first, is moved one year at a time from one end of the 
master series to the other. The amount of correlation is measured in each 
position photoelectrically so that the place of best fit can be determined 
objectively. Heretofore this has been done mainly by inspection, and with a 
tendency to depend on the narrowest widths in the driest years rather than 
the totality of data.* The superiority of Gibson’s method is unquestionable, 
and its greater sensitivity to small fluctuations in rainfall will probably extend 
dendrochronology to areas where it has been unsuccessful so far. The method 
is derived in part from economics, and is analogous to that used to determine 
the amount of lag of one time series behind another. The basic theory is 
thoroughly presented with a liberal use of the calculus. 

Radiocarbon dating of archeological materials is the most sensational 
development in this field since dendrochronology. The expression of these 
dates employs nothing more complicated than standard deviation, but because 
lists of dates have appeared in Science (Arnold and Libby, 1951; Libby, 1951) 
without adequate explanation, the essential point presented by Arnold in 
Johnson’s symposium (1951, pp. 58-59) will be repeated here. Each archeologi- 
cal specimen submitted for dating was divided into a number of portions which 
were processed separately. This made it possible to determine the average, 
and the standard deviation about the average, for the several runs thus made 
on a single original specimen. For example, the date 3979+350 means that 
the average is 3979 years ago and the standard deviation 350 years, which in 
turn indicates that the chances are 68 per cent that the true value lies between 
3629 and 4329 years ago. Restating the probabilities the other way around, 
the correct date is likely to fall outside the plus or minus interval 32 per cent 
of the time. While C, is hailed as the greatest tool for determining chronology 
yet discovered, it should be remembered that some of the dates are probably 
as much as a thousand years off, even when specimens are carefully selected 
and are apparently free from pollution both before and after excavation. 
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language group. They used 30 phonological and 44 morphological elements, 
making a total of 74. Their method consisted of determining intercorrelations 
among nine sub-families and arranging them by means of a cluster analysis. 
Kroeber accepted the statistical findings when they agreed with his or earlier 
scholars’ intuitive nonstatistical findings, and explained the discrepancies as 
due to inadequate sampling. Chretien, in a later paper (1943), used the Chi- 
square test of significance and concluded that their sample was too small to 
satisfy strict statistical standards, but that the results would probably be 
borne out by a larger sample. These studies stemmed directly from the 
earlier quantitative work in ethnology done by Kroeber and others at the 
University of California. 

While the trend in linguistics for two decades has been in the direction 
of more intensive analyses of internal relationships within single languages, 
two recent studies by Swadesh have stimulated comparative research. The 
first (1950) is concerned with relationships among 30 Salish languages and 
dialects as determined from 165 lexical items. Swadesh first constructs a 
square table showing all the interrelationships among the languages or 
dialects in terms of the per cent of common vocabulary. This had been done 
earlier by Dixon and Kroeber (1919). Swadesh assumes that differences in 
vocabulary are caused by linguistic drift away from the mother tongue, 
although later mutual influence of geographically contiguous languages is not 
denied. It is further shown by calculus that if the rate of drift is constant 
the diminution of mother tongue vocabulary will give a negatively deceler- 
ating curve. Swadesh then constructs a second table of interrelationships in 
terms of linguistic distance, and arrives at an historical classification of the 
languages by means of a cluster analysis. Table 2 is a curvilinear function of 
Table 1. He next divides his interrelationships into two approximately equal 
divisions according to nearness and remoteness of linguistic distance. He 
finally reconstructs Early Salish by choosing all terms shared by combinations 
of two or more of the remotely related languages, and then diagrams the in- 
ferred early relationships of all the languages. No attempt is made to express 
the relative chronology in years and relatively little is said about the influence 
of loan words on the results. 

These points are taken up in a second instructive study by Swadesh (1951) 
entitled ‘‘Diffusional Cumulation and Archaic Residue.’ Here the discussion 
centers around how to distinguish between cognate words derived from the 
mother tongue and cognate loan words derived from more recent contact. 
Both kinds of resemblances are historically determined but represent two 
different portions of a temporal continuum. Swadesh relied principally on 
French, German and English to validate his procedure. The history of these 
languages is known partly from documentary sources in contrast to Salish 
whose history is wholly inferred. The aim of this study was to validate the 
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method on languages whose history is known before using it extensively to 
infer the history of languages only recently transcribed and for which no 
historical documents exist. Accordingly, 215 vocabulary items were chosen 
for their historical stability (in part proven by documents, in part inferred 
from distribution). These were labeled “‘basic vocabulary” and corresponded 
for the most part with the Salish list. Examples of this basic vocabulary are: 
numerals up to 10; kin terms for primary relatives; parts of the human body; 
meteorological and astronomical terms; and many items hard to classify such 
as earth, fire, and water. 

Comparison of English and French will illustrate the difference in the 
historical stability of basic vocabulary as compared to general vocabulary. 
While about 50 percent of general vocabulary are loan words, only 6 percent 
of basic vocabulary turned out to be loan words. As much as 27 percent of 
basic vocabulary belongs to the archaic residue or mother tongue, and 67 per- 
cent is unrelated. The importance of this paper lies in the selection of linguistic 
items for the specific purpose of obtaining historical depth. Any handy sample 
not chosen in any specified manner would not do this, nor would a strictly 
random sample of modern vocabulary. This point should be emphasized 
because most statistics stress the strictly random sample. 

Stimulated by Swadesh’s bold efforts in historical linguistics, a consider- 
able number of linguists have joined in a program aimed at finding out whether 
other languages “‘drift”’ at about the same rate as those already investigated 
Lees, ms.). The method is to glean out items of basic vocabulary from docu- 
ments from two or more time levels which belong unquestionably to a single 
historical stream of language, and then to assess the amount of loss from the 
earlier time level to the later. This value can easily be converted into the 
amount of loss over a standardized period of time, such as 1,000 years. So far, 
material has been assembled for about 25 streams of language from a number 
of unrelated families, all in the Old World except Maya. The rate of change 
shows less variation among the different linguistic units than even Swadesh 
had dared surmise. While these results are among the most exciting in histori- 
cal linguistics of recent times, we should remember that a series of written 
languages, all from the Old World but one (Maya), are not a representative 
sample of all languages, including all the unwritten languages of the New 
World. On the contrary, they are selected on two counts: 1) on the basis of 
writing; 2) for Old World provenience. Other fields of anthropology have dis- 
covered deep seated differences between the Old and New Worlds and may 
be skeptical of such an extension of linguistic evidence. 


ETHNOLOGY AND SOCIAL ANTHROPOLOGY 


Like linguistics, ethnology and social anthropology use both the mathe- 
matics of continuous series with numerical expression and that of discrete 
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series with symbolic expression. Most studies of the first type have already 
been assembled by Kluckhohn (1939) who discussed certain applications of 
statistical methods in ethnology, with the emphasis on the period from 1932- 
1938. Because the present writer’s views are generally in accord with those 
of Kluckhohn, only a few cursory remarks will be made for the period before 
1939, 

There were at least three apparently independent early applications of 
statistics associated with as many different fields or schools of cultural anthro- 
pology. The first of these was the oft quoted paper of Tylor (1889), which at- 
tempted to determine evolutionary sequences by means of “‘adhesions’’ of 
social traits. In spite of evolutionary bias, this study selected specific traits of 
social culture to explain other equally specific traits rather than relying on 
vague notions such as that of inevitable progress or change. 

The second early quantitative treatment was that of Boas (1895), who 
compared folklore inventories among a number of contiguous tribes on the 
northwest coast of North America. He arrived at areal groupings which antici- 
pated the concept of the culture area and which he explained in terms of 
local historical inferences rather than broad evolutionary trends. He produced 
the first square table of numerical interrelationships. 

The third line of development was initiated by Czekanowski (1911) in 
conjunction with the Kulfurkreise theory of the time. He constructed an 
inter-trait correlation table employing the Q of Yule and added to this a second 
table using shades of gray instead of numerical values to show the same rela- 
tionships. The importance of this paper lies in its insistence that the reality 
of Kulturkreise be demonstrated objectively, and had the major torchbearers 
of this school followed his suggestion, a lot less in the way of unmitigated 
nonsense would have reached print. 

There followed shortly the first half of Hobhouse, Wheeler, and Ginsberg’s 
(1915, 1930) famous work which tabulated raw data on over 600 tribes and 
correlated some 58 social and political traits with seven economic stages. 
While these authors were nominally sociologists, their extensive use of materi- 
als from pre-literate peoples associates them with anthropology, especially 
with the early work of Tylor already cited. While their introduction was 
critical, and diffusion was taken into consideration as a determining factor, 
the main drift of their work was evolutionary. 

Kroeber and Holt (1920) published a single correlation for masks and 
moieties in North America which came out zero, thus refuting the positive 
correlation which the imagination of Graebner had conjured up. 

The correlation studies from 1932 to 1938, discussed by Kluckhohn (1939) 
explained clusters of tribes and traits almost entirely in terms of diffusion, 
migration, and other kinds of historical inference within a limited spatial 
and temporal frame, in contrast to the earlier more evolutionary world-wide 
works of Tylor and Hobhouse. 
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Another obtrusive feature of this period was the wide variety of coeffi- 
cients used to express relationship. Kroeber tested a considerable number of 
these coefficients by comparison with his unparalleled intuitive knowledge of 
probable historical relationships within relatively localized bodies of data. 
While his skepticism served as a check on headlong acceptance of results from 
anybody’s coefficient, he was unaware of the role skewness in the four-fold 
presence-absence table played in producing unacceptable results, and it was 
not until the end of the decade that this point was cleared up (Driver, 1939, 
pp. 297-303). A later publication by the same author (Driver, 1941, Table 11) 
demonstrated that the overwhelming majority of 3,782 intertrait relationships 
were skewed enough to produce widely disparate results from different 
coefficients. When this happens, the only safe procedure is to fall back on dis- 
tribution tables of raw data, or maps, or both. 

The present author was the first to determine reliability and validity of 
field observations by comparing data obtained from two or more informants 
or two or more ethnologists with reference to a single tribe or locality (Driver, 
1938, 1941). He also recommended that reliability and validity of field data 
be determined afresh with each new field study just as a laboratory worker 
does with each new experiment. 

In 1945 Chretien criticized certain University of California publications 
in statistical ethnology. Most statisticians will endorse his statement that 
statistical method ‘‘must eventually free itself from the necessity of empirical 
[inspectional or intuitive]® confirmation” (Chretien 1945, p. 488). Using the 
Chi-square test of significance, he came to the conclusion that it is safe to use 
inter-tribal correlation coefficients based on 500 or more traits. While it is 
true that many statistical studies have relied on regrettably small samples, 
and that the 500 mark is attainable when dealing with the total range of 
culture, it can seldom be realized for restricted topics. Furthermore, to 
demand 500 tribes for every inter-trait correlation would also seem to be ex- 
pecting too much. Murdock (1949) certainly has made an important contribu- 
tion to social structure with his correlations based on 250 tribes. 

In a recent short paper Milke (1949) demonstrated the relation between 
cultural distance and geographical distance. As geographical distance in- 
creases, cultural similarity decreases, rapidly in the beginning and then at a 
diminishing rate, reminding one of Swadesh’s curve of loss of basic vocabulary. 
With the aid of isopleths, he shows that it is possible to demonstrate empiri- 
cally culture areas or any other order of areal grouping in a manner easily 
grasped by those unfamiliar with mathematics. Because he used old data 
the paper has only theoretical interest. 

By far the most extensive recent use of statistics in ethnology or social 
anthropology is that of Murdock in his book, Social Structure. Murdock 
employs Yule’s simple coefficient of association, known as Q or Qs, and also 
Chi-square. The latter he converts into a probability figure which gives the 
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probability of the association arising by chance. While Q has the disadvantage 
of achieving unity when a zero frequency appears in any one of the cells of the 
four-fold table, this happened too rarely to be serious. Some sort of correla- 
tion coefficient is necessary in conjunction with Chi-square because it, and the 
probability figure derived from it, have no sign. 

Murdock computed 180 coefficients and 178 probability values from 
tabulated information on 250 tribes. The coefficients are all positive except 
four which are negative, but insignificantly so, and the average value is .54. 
Had he used tetrachoric r, the average would have been about .44, and Q, 
and ry, would have given a still lower average because of considerable skewness 
in the data. Because practically all correlations are positive, their value taken 
collectively is beyond question. However, they are not as high as the verbal 
commentary in Murdock’s book seems to suggest. 

Turning to an evaluation of the probability figures derived from Chi- 
square, many of the correlations would have been rejected as not indicating a 
statistically significant level had they been presented one at a time. However, 
collectively the lower values have more meaning, as Murdock pointed out 
because they are nearly all positive. Had the true values of a considerable 
number been zero, sampling errors alone would have caused half of these 
values to fall on the negative side. Because this did not happen, the true values 
must be positive, although sometimes very low. 

Highly significant is Murdock’s demonstration of what happens when 
societies are selected on the basis of several traits at the same time. For exam- 
ple, he selected peoples having exclusive monogamy, isolated nuclear families, 
neolocal residence, and no unilateral exogamous units. He found that these 
societies have lineal kinship classification about two thirds of the time, while 
all other societies have the same type of kin classification only one tenth of 
the time. Expressed with the Q coefficient, this relationship is .90. Combina- 
tions of traits, therefore, may yield higher correlations than single traits. 

Murdock’s classification of the main body of data into types of social 
structure, which serves as a framework for the presentation of the tabulated 
material in the center of the book, is based on descent, residence, and cousin 
terminology. It would be interesting to see if a factor analysis, or some simpler 
kind of cluster analysis, based on all the tabulated data would produce a 
classification in complete agreement with the one given. 

Wilson (1952) shows, with the aid of Chi-square, that Murdock’s data 
are not as randomly distributed as the latter argues, but show rather definite 
areal clusterings of traits. These findings agree with those of the present author 
(Driver, ms.) who has mapped all of Murdock’s data and added as much again 
in many areas. Although some social traits are more randomly distributed 
than others, the overwhelming character of these distributions is one of areal 
clustering and not one of randomness. 
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While any study which treats the tribe or local group as the statistical 
unit possesses a perceptible looseness due to the arbitrary nature of the unit 
counted, those which choose individuals as units are at least working with 
discrete entities entirely comparable to one another. In fact, this is about the 
only point on which workers in personality are unanimous, judging from the 
wide range of definitions and conceptual schemes produced in the last two 
decades. Psychologists and psychiatrists have taken the lead in this develop- 
ment as a whole, as well as in the application of tests and of statistics to test 
results, but sociologists and anthropologists have both contributed increas- 
ingly to it in recent years. 

The Rorschach ink blot test is probably the best known of any, at least 
among anthropologists, and has recently been discussed by Cronbach (1949). 
Cronbach critically evaluates about 50 attempts to apply statistics to the 
results of the Rorschach test and comes to the following conclusion. 

So widespread are errors and unhappy choices of statistical procedures that few 
of the conclusions from statistical studies of the Rorschach test can be trusted. A few 
workers have been consistently sound in their statistical approach. But some of the 
most extensive studies and some of the most widely cited are riddled with fallacy. If 
these studies are to form part of the base for psychological science, the data must be 
reinterpreted. Perhaps ninety per cent of the conclusions so far published as a result of 
statistical Rorschach studies are unsubstantiated—not necessarily false, but based on 
unsound analysis. (Cronbach, p. 425.) 


He then lists ten points of recommended procedure. While none of the studies 
evaluated by Cronbach are the work of anthropologists, they have been made 
by a group probably as familiar with statistics as are the anthropological per- 
sonalitists. This suggests that considerable caution should be exercised in 
accepting quantified studies of Rorschach results by anthropologists or by the 
“experts” they collaborate with. 

The largest single anthropological research project in personality was that 
of the Indian Administration Research which has been summarized by 
Thompson (1951). The test battery of this project included: the Arthur Point 
Performance Scale (short form); Goodenough’s Draw-a-Man; Stewart’s Emo- 
tional Response (adapted); Bavela’s Moral Ideology; Piaget’s Immanent 
Justice (adapted) ; Free Drawings; Murray’s Thematic Apperception (adapted) ; 
Rorschach’s Psychodiagnostic. Those who participated in this program and 
whose publications are cited by Thompson include: Adair, Chesky, K. Gun- 
ther, Hallowell, Havighurst, W. E. Henry, Hilkevitch, Joseph, Kluckhohn, 
D. C. Leighton, Macgregor, Pratt, Spicer. 

While there is still a considerable resistance to the use of such tests on the 
part of anthropologists who cherish their literary license, we will probably see 
more of them in the future. Such terms as basic personality or modal per- 
sonality lack precision unless supported by statistical evidence. 
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Turning to discrete mathematics, we have first the monograph of Chapple 
(1940) in which he symbolizes interactions (interrelationships) of kindred and 
of aggregates of biologically unrelated persons such as those in a factory. In 
1949, two other papers which employed mathematical logic to depict kinship 
relationships appeared: that by Weil in Levi-Strauss’s book; and that of 
Greenberg. All three of these studies appear to be independent of each other 
because the latter two appeared the same year and neither cites the other nor 
Chapple’s earlier work. Each author uses a different symbolism although some 
elements of each are common to at least one of the other systems. The present 
author is not competent to judge the ultimate utility of symbolic logic to social 
anthropology, but believes that so far it has not had much influence. 

In a later paper (1951) Levi-Strauss suggests that there may be correla- 
tions between linguistic structures and social structures, and even hopes that 
these may give us some clue to the origin of language. While it is generally 
admitted that kinship structure is the most precise area of cultural anthro- 
pology and therefore the most amenable to this kind of manipulation, more 
skeptical minds will believe that such correlations exist when they have been 
demonstrated. To take one example, Levi-Strauss singles out the Crow-Omaha 
type of kinship system which is more characteristic of North America than of 
any other major world area, and suggests that linguists look for certain fea- 
tures of linguistic structure to match up with it. The linguists will have to 
ransack four of Sapir’s six major structural types (Nadene, Algonquian- 
Wakashan, Hokan-Siouan, Uto-Aztecan-Tanoan) and twice as many of the 
narrower-range linguistic families to find these common features, because 
Crow or Omaha kinship systems are found among all these linguistic groups. 
The rest of the picture is that these kinship systems are never anywhere near 
universal within the linguistic families or structural types where they occur 
except for Muskogean where the Crow type apparently predominated. If there 
are any features of lingui tic structure correlated with Crow-Omaha kinship 
systems, they run contrary to everything we know today about linguistic 
classification in North America. 


CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


Twenty years ago anthropologists were arguing whether or not mathe- 
matics and statistics in any form should be used in any field of anthropology 
except physical anthropology, and the majority, who knew practically nothing 
about mathematics and statistics, thought they should not. While mathe- 
matics is still generally avoided today like the mother-in-law, the attitude 
toward it is gradually shifting from one of hostility toward one of respect. 
Many in anthropology still believe that those who use mathematics consider 
it to be a sort of fetish which insures them against error of any kind. On the 
contrary the statistician knows better than anyone else that mere figures are 
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never sufficient, no matter how necessary he may believe them to be. The best 
criticisms of statistics are made by statisticians. 

It is often assumed by anthropologists that mathematics should only be 
applied to data where observational error is very smal!. A case in point is 
physical anthropology, which has long been measuring bones to the nearest 
millimeter. Expressed in per cent, such error might be within one or two per 
cent; or expressed by a correlation coefficient, the correlation between one 
physical anthropologist’s measurement and another’s might run as high as 
99. However, with all this accuracy physical anthropology failed to develop 
any sort of cluster or factor analysis to reduce large numbers of variables to a 
smaller number of factors. It happened to be psychology, with a much more 
difficult measuring problem and with reliability coefficients often around .70, 
which developed the mathematical technique called factor analysis. There is 
no limit to the amount of mathematics that can be employed in anthropology. 
It depends only on the amount of mathematics known to anthropologists and 
their desires and opportunities to make use of it. 

If we are going to use more mathematics we must organize field work with 
that in mind. We must obtain more quantification of every kind wherever it is 
possible to do so. The use of mere presence and absence in*many ethnological 
statistical studies has evoked criticism because of its crudity, but the field re- 
ports from which data were excerpted seldom gave any more refined expres- 
sions of frequency. Archeologists testify that some field reports are still being 
published which do not give frequencies of types of specimens described, even 
though the excavator knows (or should know) exactly how many of each type 
he exhumed. Linguists, too, are still sometimes satisfied with such terms as 
common or rare to express frequency when counts with the aid of punched 
cards are now feasible. 

On the other hand, we have a growing number of admirably quantified field 
reports which provide the kind of data the comparative statistician needs. 
This is true of all subdivisions of anthropology but, because of space limita- 
tions, we will mention only a few studies in the field of primitive economics. 
Recent works of Foster in Mexico, Henry in South America, and Firth in 
Oceania will serve as examples. Although these authors obtained a considerable 
amount of their information from direct observation of contemporary cultures, 
it is also possible to obtain quantitative social data on extinct cultures from the 
memories of a few surviving informants as Gifford has demonstrated in Cali- 
fornia with his’social census studies. If one of the goals of ethnology is to arrive 
at patterns, configurations, or structures of culture, these must be determined 
inductively from adequate numbers of actual facts if they are to satisfy the 
standards of science. 

Perhaps it is worth stating that every statistician known to the present 
author agrees that indirect statistical methods should not be used to solve a 
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problem which can be solved by more direct methods. For example, in physical 
anthropology, experimentation on animals may tell us certain things about the 
relations of nerves, muscles, and bones that growth curves on human beings 
cannot. In archeology, clay tablets, stone monuments, or tree-ring dates, may 
make it unnecessary to determine sequence from pottery percentages. In 
linguistics, the existence of adequate documents on a stream of language can 
yield a much safer chronology than the indirect methods employed on Ameri- 
can Indian languages. And likewise in the field of ethnology, documentary 
historical information must normally take precedence over undocumented 
historical inference from statistically ordered synchronic materials. However, 
all of the problems of historical anthropology will never be solved by docu- 
ments because of the indeterminate nature of the sampling pfocess employed 
by document writers. Even if every statement in every histerical document 
were assumed to be the truth and nothing but the truth, no historian would 
argue that they represent the whole truth. So obscure is this sampling process 
that most historians avoid the predicament they are in by scrupulously refrain- 
ing from calling their work science. Whether or not we call anthropology a 
science, we can make it more exact by becoming more aware of its methodol- 
ogies, including its statistical methodology. 


INDIANA UNIVERSITY 
BLOOMINGTON, INDIANA 
NOTES 

1 This session was organized by J. N. Spuhler and the participants were B. Glass, D. J 
Hager, H. Levene, C. C. Li, and J. V. Neel. F. Thieme and G. W. Lasker also read papers in this 
field at the AAA meeting in Chicago, November 16, 1951. 

* Orr erroneously gives the standard error of a per cent as \/p+q/N. It should be ‘pq/N 

5 An exception to this statement is the work of Gladwin (1940) which served as a point of 
departure for Gibson. 

* Because statistical studies outside the Indo-European family are rare, one in Japanese | 
Onishi is included in the terminal bibliography. 

5 Brackets mine. 
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NATIVE CHOREOGRAPHIC AREAS OF NortTH AMERICA! 
By GERTRUDE P. KURATH 


HIS survey of native choreographic areas will distinguish the dance 

patterns of North American Indian tribes, including the Greater South- 
west but not the Eskimo. Since the materials are drawn primarily from first- 
hand observation, they will emphasize the Iroquois, Cherokee, Sauk and Fox, 
and Yaqui, to a limited extent the Dakota Sioux and Pueblos. The picture is 
completed from descriptions in literary sources and personal communications. 
Though the older sources often give only a hazy idea of choreographic patterns, 
and though all sources put together still leave many gaps, yet they weave a 
consistent design of geometric distributions. They show characteristics that 
have outlasted centuries and yet testify to changes from intrusion, migration, 
extinction, and Christianization. 

The consistent features that form the basis of our comparison are the 
ground plans, circle or straight line, the typical style of steps and body move- 
ment. Though our method of display must appear static, the very essence of 
the subject is kinetic. The dancers move rhythmically in space. Great dance 
complexes have shifted across the continent and through the years and they 
continue to shift. The areas which unite certain characteristics defy segregation 
by hard and fast boundaries. On our map the geometrical forms placed on their 
particular areas fundamentally conform to natural geographical areas, but 
they merge, overlap, and radiate in a network too complex for a single map. 

The text will avoid detailed descriptions, for the references and the con- 
densed bibliography can supply these deficiencies. 

DISTRIBUTION OF GEOMETRIC PATTERNS 

Communal Counterclockwise Circles—Repeated attendance at Iroquois 
longhouse festivals reveals a preponderance of counterclockwise circlings or 
rather ellipses. All of these are open rounds, guided by a leader with a long 
queue of participants. Many of them admit both sexes in a variety of arrange- 
ments. Most of them progress single file, some few double file, and a very few 
involve cross-overs, between partners. As a rule the dancers forge straight 
ahead, sometimes they face a focal object or person in the center of the room. 
Frequently the community intensifies its sharing by antiphonal responses to 
the main singers’ chants (Kurath, 1951). 

These adherents to traditional forms continue to occupy vestiges of their 
former domains around the eastern Great Lakes. To the south in the Smoky 
Mountains a small group of Christianized Cherokee persevere in round dances 
very similar to the northern Iroquois patterns, though now almost devoid of 
ritual meaning. Men, women, and children likewise follow a leader in the 
Bear, Corn, and Friendship dances (Speck and Broom, 1951). In addition, 
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the Cherokee may twirl the dance file into serpentine meanderings or spirals, 
notably in the Snake dance (Carl Standing Deer, personal communication. 
See also Mason, 1940, pp. 159-160), which the Iroquois emulate only in the 
so-called Cherokee dance, occasionally in the Seneca Corn dance. The same 
ground plans survive among the few remaining Choctaw of Mississippi in the 
Duck, Bear, Stomp, Snake, and other pleasure dances (Densmore, 1943, pp. 
136-176). Early in the century these same formations were observed by an 
authority on Eastern tribes, among groups now removed to Oklahoma, that is, 
the Creek and Yuchi (Speck, 1911, pp. 161-200), and the Delaware (Speck, 
1937). For the Florida Seminole William Sturtevant reports counterclockwise 
rounds and a quadruple version of the spiral. These self-same southeastern 
tribes have carried their particular dances and formations to the Indian ter- 
ritory in northeastern Oklahoma. 

On the periphery in Maine Speck recorded dances now extinct, the Penob- 
scot quadruple rounds with four abreast, and a spiralling Snake dance (Speck, 
1940, p. 273 and pp. 283-285). Even in Labrador he noticed related patterns, 
such as a figure eight in the Naskapi Bear feast (Speck, 1935, p. 104). 

These and other documents point to choreographic homogeneity in the 
vast area of the Eastern Woodlands, with spiral variants in the south and 
along the Atlantic coast wherever annotated. They also portray these charac- 
teristics as well-sanctioned by time in the eighteenth century (Bartram, 1791) 
and earlier, at the period of first missionary contacts (Kinietz, 1940, p. 75). 

However typical, the counterclockwise direction is not confined to the 
Eastern Woodlands, but guides the feet of many dancers in the western Great 
Lakes area to and beyond the upper Mississippi River. About half of the Sauk 
and Fox dances observed by the writer, notably those of the group near Tama, 
lowa, progress countersunwise or in meandering paths, thus the Snake and 
Grapevine dances. The Soldier and “Shawnee” dances can proceed either 
way. In the Oklahoma Shawnee Bread dance John Gillespie observed a prefer- 
ence for the counterclockwise circling of men and women, with an occasional 
clockwise reversal during the women’s dance. 

The Menomini and Winnebago of Wisconsin apparently follow the 
Eastern pattern only in the Snake dance, the Chippewa only in the optional 
War dance and in the imported Snake and Swan dances. As we continue 
northwest, the choreographic character changes. In the Plains area along the 
Missouri River we know of only two counterclockwise ground plans: the 
Mandan White Buffalo Cows (Lowie, 1915 c, p. 347) and the Eagle dance of 
the Pawnee hako which featured two concentric circles in opposite directions, 
by two men impersonating the male and female principle (Fletcher, 1904, 
pp. 249 253). 

On the other hand, the countersunwise circuit predominates throughout 
Aridamerica, notably in the varied choreography of the Pueblo Indians of 
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New Mexico and Arizona, in the /ablita or Green Corn dance observed at San 
Felipe and reported for all other Pueblos (inter alia, Parsons, 1929, p. 258), 
in the Santo Domingo k’aiyak’ayel (White, 1935, p. 142), and in the Hopi 
Snake dance (Micha Titiev, personal communication). Papago men and 
women closed the circle with interlocked fingers in their Rain dance, Victory, 
and Leaping dance or kuihui (Underhill, 1946, p. 29, p. 186, p. 190), and they 
still circle during wine-ceremonies for rain (Spicer, 1949, p. 74). In modem 
fiestas of the Arizona Papagueria, foxtrot enthusiasts insist on a counterclock- 
wise circuit. The Tarahumara of the Chihuahua Highlands prefer this circuit 
in their ritual practices and in their ru/wburi and yumari dances (Bennett, 
1935, pp. 243-244, 275). The neighboring Tepehuan in their mitofe connect 
with similar Aztec traditions to the south (Mason, 1948, p. 298). 

In the California Basin the direction is ambiguous. Countersunwise cir- 
cuits have been prevalent among the Pomo, Wintun, and Maidu (Kroeber, 
1925, p. 260), and in the Yokuts mortuary dance (Kroeber, 1925, p. 500). But 
the female Maicu revolved either way in the girl’s puberty rite (Kroeber, 
1925, p. 428), and the Yuma of Arizona shuffled both ways in the Deer dance 
(Densmore, 1932b, p. 130). 

Communal Clockwise Circles —With few exceptions the clockwise direction 
pervaded the area along both shores of the Missouri River, east across the 
Mississippi, and west across the Great Plains and Plateau. One great complex 
is the Scalp dance and its secular derivatives. A century ago Catlin described 
the Mandan Scalp dance around a pole (Catlin, 1841, I: 267-277). Almost 
fifty years ago Wissler observed it among the Oglala Sioux (Wissler, 1912, p. 
44), and Lowie reported it for the Shoshone as part of a long War dance cele- 
bration (Lowie, 1915, pp. 280 ff.). The descendants have various names, the 
Teton Night or Squaw dance and Shuffling Feet (Densmore, 1918, pp. 477 
479), the Crow Pow-wow (Lowie, 1913, pp. 200-206), the Flathead Camas 
dance (Turney-High, 1937, p. 38), and the Oklahoma Forty-nine for couples, 
popular among the Cheyenne and Arapaho (Densmore, 1936, p. 47) and their 
neighbors, and adopted by the Chippewa, Menomini, and Winnebago (James 
S. Slotkin, personal communication). According to Schmitt this is a seculariza- 
tion of the ancient “strike-the-post’’ war dance. It is known as Victory dance 
among midwest tribes resident in Oklahoma, such as a branch of the Sauk and 
Fox. 

Densmore described the related Dragging Feet, Night dance, and other 
coupled rounds of the transmontane Ute (Densmore, 1922, p. 112). Gunther 
(personal communication) reported the diffusion of this type throughout the 
Plateau area. Rhodes recorded the war ceremony as a curative Squaw dance 
among the Navaho.’ Parsons noted its intrusion into the peaceful ceremonial- 
ism of Zuni, Acoma, and Isleta as a more elaborate form than the modern 
Plains social rounds (Parsons, 1929, pp. 208-215). 
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Other major and minor dances of the west have followed this clockwise 
path: the ancient Sun dance circuits (inter alia, Spier, 1921), the Ghost dance 
which swept down from the Plateau during the late decades of the nineteenth 
century (Mooney, 1896), the shamanistic midewiwin of the Chippewa and 
Menomini east of the Mississippi (Densmore, 1913, pp. 26 ff.), the Drum dance 
of these same tribes (Densmore, 1932, pp. 160-162), the Sauk Owl dance 
witnessed by the writer. 

In every case the dancers form a closed circle. In the Plains types they 
customarily face the center and lock elbows or hands. In the midwest they 
may face forward, tangent to the circle. In the Sauk Owl dance couples cross 
arms in skating position, and alternate the central and forward focus. 

Straight Lines —American Indians prefer the centralized circular formation 
to an arrangement in a straight line or several parallel lines. In the east such 
longways are particularly rare. Among the Iroquois they are confined to the 
four male eagle impersonators (Fenton-Kurath, 1952), and a group war dance 
called Strike-the-Pole, among the Cherokee to the two lines of men and women 
in the Eagle dance (Speck, 1951, pp. 39-43). However, the Choctaw of Mis- 
sissippi have retained a number of linear formations, as the Drunken Man 
and Pleasure dance of nonceremonial context (Densmore, 1943, p. 143). Ac- 
cording to Erminie Voegelin (personal communication) the Shawnee some- 
times perform in parallel lines. Fox men and women form a single line in the 
Bear dance and two lines in the Bean dance. The two Omaha eagle dancers 
followed a straight path (Fletcher, 1911, pp. 389-399). The related Calumet 
dancers along the Missouri River may similarly have progressed in straight 
lines, but descriptions are vague. 

Toward the Rocky Mountains and across them a profusion of these forma- 
tions is found: the Scalp and Cree or Kissing couple dance of the Blackfoot 
(Wissler, 1913, p. 458), and similar Scalp and Social dances of the Shoshone 
(Lowie, 1915, pp. 820 ff.), Nez-Perce (Spinden, 1908, p. 264), and Ute (Dens- 
more, 1912, p. 118). Particularly among the Ute two lines of men and women 
approach and recede for hours, formerly as ritual, now for amusement in the 
Bear dance (Steward, 1931). The Ute adjoin the Navaho who file along in 
their therapeutic yeibichi and Squaw dance (Harry Hoijer, personal com- 
munication) and the Jicarilla Apache with their double-file coupling (Opler, 
1944, pp. 89-90). Next adjoining is the Pueblo of Santa Clara with its triple- 
line Navaho War dance (Parsons, 1929, p. 216). On the border of Arizona and 
Sonora Papago men and women of the past generation danced face to face in 
the wakita puberty ritual (Underhill, 1946, p. 29 and pp. 253 ff.). 

Pendular boy-girl alignments, a few steps forward, a few steps back, are 
the most common longways. In the yeibichi, however, the male maskers 
progress forward side by side, trot down the center aisle, merge into a single 
line and separate (Mason, 1944, p. 185). 
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Simpler rituals persevere in the static prancing of the Pueblo kachina 
(White, 1942, p. 216), and in the single line of the North California Yurok and 
Hupa Jumping and White Deer male stampings (Kroeber, 1925, p. 56 and 
pp. 134-135). 

A far more complicated importation from Mexico and ultimately Europe, 
the matachina, has invaded the Pueblos (Parsons, 1929, pp. 217-222, Evans, 
1931, pp. 73 ff.), the Tarahumara (Bennett, 1935, pp. 269 ff.), and the Yaqui 
and Mayo of the Sonoran coast (Kurath, 1949, including bibliographical 
references on this subject). Particularly the Yaqui interweave in elaborate 
formations. 

Individual Performance.—All of these circular and linear progressions in- 
volve the cooperation of a group, commonly the whole community, sometimes 
a closed society of men or women. But in certain dances and in certain areas 
very man shifts for himself. In the east solos are restricted to masked exhibi- 
tions and some war dances, as the Iroquois False Faces and the wasase war 
dance, and the Cherokee Booger dance (Speck, 1951, pp. 25-39). In the mid- 
west the Plains-derived Calumet dances stage contests of successive expert 
soloists, thus the Chippewa, Menomini, Winnebago, and Fox men (Densmore, 
1913, pp. 293-296. Densmore, 1932, pp. 184-187. Slotkin, personal com- 
munication. Further descriptions in Fenton-Kurath, 1952). Across the Great 
Plains and westward, individual exhibitions are at least as popular as group 
formations. The Calumet or pipe dancers displayed their virtuosity singly or 
in pairs, certainly among the Assiniboine (Catlin, 1841, I: 62-63, Fig. 32). 
Some ancient dances, notably animal impersonations, synchronized efforts by 
piling up the men on the dance ground in arbitrary array. The buffalo mimes 
milled around like a herd of cattle (Catlin, I: 175 ff., Skinner, 1915, p. 251) 
Participants in the Grass or Omaha dance formerly exhibited their favorite 
steps in a general clockwise circuit, but they now move about freely according 
to the mood of the moment (Wissler, 1916, pp. 862-873. Densmore, 1918, 
pp. 468-472). Sauk and Fox youths hop and leap strenuously in almost identi- 
cal War and Friendship dances, while women shuffle gently in the background. 
The greatest skill is demonstrated in the Hoop dance of the Sioux, particularly 
on Standing Rock Reservation. It has been incorporated into many ‘‘cere- 
monials” for tourists and has been imported to Taos (Mason, 1944, pp. 203- 
218). 

Individualism reaches its supreme manifestation on the Northwest Coast, 
in the masked spectacles of the Kwakiutl (Boas, 1944), Bella Coola (Mcll- 
wraith, 1948), and all the way to the Eskimo. It is true, tradition has dictated 
the design, but within this each performer can display his mimetic ingenuity. 
Such disguised impersonations extend in variously powerful or attenuated 
forms south along the Pacific Coast. Until recently they appeared in the 
supernatural creatures of the California kuksu rites (Kroeber, 1925, pp. 364- 
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372) and the Pomo Ash Ghosts (Kroeber, 1925, p. 264). They still thread 
through quasi-Catholic mass ceremonies in the play of the aboriginal Yaqui 
Deer, Coyote, and the Pascola clowns, who today may be observed in their 
full realistic vigor during an Easter celebration on the Yaqui River. Through- 
out the southwest and in fact all across the continent, masked clowns flavor 
rituals with impromptu burlesques on ancient and modern themes, with 
their original grotesquerie based on time-honored prototypes (Parsons-Beals, 
1933). 
THE STYLE OF MOVEMENT 

The geometrical patterns in each area are executed by means of steps and 
gestures more varied than the ground plans. These stylistic variations require 
more specialized scrutiny than do spatial progressions, and have consequently 
received only cursory attention in the literature. Some of the simpler group 
movements have been apparent to a few writers, notably Densmore and 
Speck. The intricate gyrations of soloists have been adequately described only 
for the Sioux (Mason, 1944, pp. 15-32), and for a limited number of Pueblo 
dances (Evans, 1931). Several volumes are in preparation for the Iroquois and 
the Northwest Coast. In the meantime observations and deductions from 
various written sources justify a few stylistic distinctions. 

Steps.—The Iroquois, Cherokee, and apparently all the Eastern Woodland 
tribes favor the stomp step—an earthen shuffle with regular pulsation in 
elastic knees. The right foot always leads and the left foot pulls up alongside, 
whether the progression is forward or sideward. This step offers mimetic 
possibilities, a bear’s waddle, a buffalo’s clomp, a robin’s hop. Other less com- 
mon steps pound the earth with forcible heel emphasis—the stamp-kick 
culminating most medicine rites, the jump-hop of the False-faces and war 
dancers, the twisting ‘“‘Fish-type”’ step, the men’s two-step and heel-bump in 
the Feather and Drum dances. 

The dragging step of the Midwest and Plains contrasts with the stomp 
by consistent sideward progression, left foot in the lead, by a sharp vertical 
bounce with straightening and flexing of alternate knees, and by a sharp lifting 
of the left knee. The trot of the Pueblo /ablita dancers partakes of both these 
qualities. The forward progression, right foot in the lead, is more elastic than 
the Woodland stomp and in the case of the male performers is accompanied by 
a bold raising of alternate knees. Descriptions suggest that the women’s step 
in the Tarahumara ru(uburi resembles the women’s trot of the Pueblos (Bennett, 
1935, pp. 273-274). 

Other earth-bound steps are the stamping of the kachinas and the Yurok 
White Deer dancers (Kroeber, 1925, p. 56 and pp. 134-135), the shuffling walk 
of the Ute and Navaho social longways (Steward, 1931), the limping drag of 
the Yuma Deer dance (Densmore, 1932, pp. 130), and the broad powerful 
crouches of the Apache Crown dancers or gahe (Opler, 1941, p. 109). 
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In contrast with these repetitive shuffles and trots, the Plains solo and 
Grass dances abound in virtuoso leaps, toe-heel tapping, and varied knee 
action. Comanche solos are usually executed on the half-toe (Cebyn Dwajty 
Maufaunwy, personal communication). Such lightfootedness characterizes 
Kwakiutl mime (Boas, 1944, p. 18) and, with a dynamic impact, also the 
Yaqui Deer dancer. Other leaping dances occur among the Yurok (the Jumping 
dance, Kroeber, 1925, p. 56 and pp. 134-135), the Papago (kuihui, Under- 
hill, 1946, p. 29, p. 186, p. 190), and the Tarahumara (/ikuli or Peyote dance, 
Kurath, 1950, p. 861). 

Body Action.—Posture and physical dynamics also vary. The Iroquois and 
Cherokee lean forward very slightly, except in animal, war or clown mime 
which requires hunching or crouching. Likewise, the Pueblos and most other 
Southwestern tribes stay almost erect except in the Buffalo, Eagle, hikuli, 
and clown dances. But Plains virtuosi indulge in vigorous flexion and extension 
of the torso, in shoulder rolls and shaking. Kwakiutl experts can vibrate and 
distort the entire body. Ceremonial buffoons everywhere perform antics, 
crawling, bending, twisting. 

The Indian torso is generally most eloquent and can suggest the essence of 
an animal’s motion by posture. In Iroquois impersonations the illusion is con- 
veyed by the torso and foot work and a few embellishments such as a buffalo’s 
butting and bellowing. Other tribes may help out with arm motions, the 
Yaqui Deer dancer with nervous head jerking and the quivering of nostrils. 

Gesture—Arm and hand motions, though atypical, are not absent in 
Iroquois choreography. The medicine men’s round dance conjures by means 
of traditional mime, setting a twig on end, holding rattles against the head 
as horns. Eagle dancers sway and quiver their arms and rattles. Feather and 
war dancers gesticulate vehemently, raising and lowering their arms, striking 
out defiantly. Women sometimes sway their forearms up and down alternately 
or twist their wrists (Fenton-Kurath, 1951). A harvest dance adopted from the 
Southeastern Tutelo involves corn harvesting mime. 

The Cherokee add many more gestures, such as clawing in the Bear mime, 
and improvised arm waving in the Social Round or dilsti (Mason, 1944, pp. 
109-172). Fox bears likewise claw the air and Snake dancers follow their 
leader in ridiculous postures of listening, fluttering, hand milling. Yuchi Leaf 
dancers quiver their hands (Speck, 1909, p. 128), and, according to Voegelin 
(personal communication), the Shawnee similarly imitate foliage. 

Arm movements form an integral part of Plains virtuoso steps, either as 
balance during the leaps and turns, or as stylized combat mime. These gesticu- 
lations have followed the Grass dance in its expansion to the east and west. 
Crow women imitate daily work in the Tobacco rite (Lowie, 1935, p. 285). 
Most of these gestures are individualistic and improvised. The ingenious set 
code of the Great Plains sign language is utilitarian, and is not incorporated 
in actual dances (Tomkins, 1929). 
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The Pueblo kachina incorporate fragments of a similar code into their 
dances, for instance, “‘rain falls” with a dropping of the fingers (Parsons, 1939, 
[:390). The women characteristically move their forearms up and down, 
branches in hand, in a manner reminiscent of Iroquois women. 

Che culmination of gesture enrichment and stylization is found in the 
northwest, particularly among the Kwakiutl. Expressions by means of arms 
and hands have been codified according to type, speed, rhythm, etc. (Boas, 
1944, p. 16). In many dances a fixed fundamental gesture is broken at in- 
tervals by mimetic postures (Boas, 1944, p. 15). Furthermore, one of the 
characteristic movements, akin to the body vibration, is a peculiar quivering 
of the fingers, wrists, or entire arm, termed xwulégola. 

Quality—The foregoing summary comparisons invalidate any possible 
assumption of uniformity in Indian dance style. The east and the Plains con- 
trast not only in the direction and type of circles, but in the step. The south- 
west, eclectic in tribal character, ties up with the east in agricultural Pueblo 
dances, with the Plains in war dances, and with the transmontane area in 
longways. The individualistic mimetic northwest dances contrast with the 
other areas, yet tie up with California. 

The differentiation carries over into the elusive elements we may term 
quality and mental! attitude. As a rule the focussed, earthbound, and level 
stomp dances of the Woodland tribes are performed in a mood of calm or 
cheerful animation. The False-faces alone approach frenzy, and the male 
Feather dancers work up considerable enthusiasm. The leaping midwest and 
Plains solo and exhibition dances build up to a tremendous excitement, but 
not to a trance. Trances formed the objective of dances introduced from the 
northwest and southwest—the Ghost dance from the Plateau and the Peyote 
cult from Mexico. 

The cult of frenzy is a product of the northwest, of shamanistic or guardian 
spirit whirling and contortion, from the Flathead Salish of Montana (Turney- 
High, 1937, p. 39), and the Snohomish of Washington (Viola Garfield, personal 
communication) to the Eskimo. Among the Kwakiutl and neighboring tribes 
this hysteria has developed a gesture code and can be evoked by enactment of 
the movement formula. 

The Feminine Style-—All across the continent women take an important 
part in indigenous group dances, particularly in the agricultural eastern areas. 
They have their own societies and rites and are, fairly enough, excluded from 
special male performances. Only among the Yaqui do they have no share in 
the dancing. 

Their style is more conservative and uniform than that of the men and is 
much less subject to the variations of steps and quality. Everywhere the 
female style is decorous, with arms close to the body and small steps. In the 
entire east the Women’s dance uses a sideward twisting, gliding, sawfoot 


motion, still prevalent among the Iroquois and Shawnee, and obviously well 
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established among the Cherokee in the eighteenth century (Bartram, 1791, 
p. 299). An alternate raising and lowering of the forearms unites the Iroquois, 
Pueblos, and Kwakiutl women. Within the limits of propriety an Iroquois 
woman may enjoy gay improvisations of kicks and jumps. As an exception, 
probably of recent origin, a Salish woman may abandon herself to ecstatic 
contortions in a vision dance. Usually, however, the woman shares in the 
quieter communal dances. 


CULTURAL IMPLICATIONS 


These forms and motions originally played a functional role, and in many 
Indian cultures still adhere to this role or to a modification of the sacred 
character. The fundamental, far-reaching, and at times shifting connections 
transcend the scope of our short sketch and can be included only briefly as 
summary and tentative explanation. The cultural implications can explain 
some of our choreographic distributions, while the forms may help unravel 
several cultural problems. 

Maize, Hunt, Dream Culi-—The distribution of the two salient types of 
circles is by no means fortuitous. The counterclockwise open round with its 
attendant earthen stomp, scant use of gesture, and relative placidity charac- 
terizes the east, but it swings to the west and southwest with islands of like 
pattern and similar style. Or perhaps further studies into origins will tell us 
that it swings from southwest to east. Whether it once extended all along the 
Gulf coast, we have no way of knowing. When we examine the cultural con- 
tent of these areas, we find that they include agricultural tribes with well- 
defined ritualism, and hunters only in the extreme northeast. 

The clockwise, bounding circle and frequent excitement, and the leaping 
solo virtuoso characterize the Great Plains. The Siouan sphere of influence 
radiates east to the Northern Algonquians in the western Great Lakes area 
and across the Rocky Mountains to the Plateau tribes. This choreographic 
type prevails, we may note, among hunting tribes with animal and guardian 
spirit cults. 

In Northern Mexico the eastern Tarahumara and western Yaqui present 
a similar contrast on a smaller scale. 

When it comes to the straight line, ignorance prevents explanation. It 
seems to belong chiefly to vision-seeking Plateau tribes and to the Athapascans 
in the southwest, the nomadic Navaho and Apache, but it reaches over to 
northern California, the Pueblo region, and in isolated instances, to the east. 
These easterly occurrences are too unusual for inclusion in the map. 

As we progress northwest to the region of the hunters and fishermen who 
built their culture around a cult of the dead and animal totemism, group 
formations give way to increasing individualism, frenzy, and elaborate ges- 
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tures. These phenomena, we may remember, occur in the Great Plains in 
milder and less exclusive form. 

Wherever these distinctive areas overlap geographically, they merge into 
transitional areas. Around the Great Lakes, the combined maize and hunting 
cultures use both types of circles, both communal agricultural dances and war 
type solos. The Pawnee on the Platte River developed a similar variety. The 
Blackfoot combine the Plains war type dance with the Plateau longways; 
northern Californians combine Plateau and Northwest Coast characteristics 
with ambiguous circle directions; the Yuma merge southern California with 
the southwest. 

Diffusion.—In addition to the spread and merging of large dance com- 
plexes, single dances depart from the norm of each area. These often prove 
their importation, or at any rate are subject to a suspicion of intrusion. Thus 
the unique Iroquois Eagle dance has been traced by formal and historical 
analysis to the Central Plains (Fenton-Kurath, 1952). With less certainty a 
Siouan background can be attributed to the wasase war dance and the Great 
Feather and Drum dances with their Plains type gestures. The Iroquois 
Cherokee dance and the Pueblo war and scalp dances betray their exiraneous 
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origin by their names—‘‘Navaho,” “Comanche,” “French.” The longways 
matachina is an obvious introduction from hispanized Mexico (Kurath, 1949, 
including bibliographical references on this subject). On the other hand, there 
is no proof of Spanish origin for the kachina line dancers (Parsons, 1929, pp. 
282-283). And for the present the counterclockwise Mandan Buffalo Cow 
dance can look for an explanation only in the agricultural origin of this tribe. 
In these attributions the style of body movement is as important a clue as the 
ground plan. 

Diffusion is going on rapidly in Oklahoma, due to the close proximity of 
eastern and western tribes. The stomp type and Snake dance have spread to 
the Osage, Comanche, Arapaho, Cheyenne, and Kiowa. The “Victory” dance 
has invaded the Sauk and Fox as well as the Five Civilized Tribes. Due to 
inadequate research, we cannot be sure to what extent the midwesterners owe 
their mixed ground plans to their original central location or to recent contacts 
in Oklahoma. 

Change.—Oklahoma offers the most immediate laboratory for the study of 
change, diffusion, and secularization. But modifications have been constant, 
in the location of tribes, in the functions of dances, in the development or in- 
novation of patterns. In the Yaqui settlement near Tucson the native animal 
mime has been submerged in favor of the matachini more rapidly than in the 
Sonora home-land. The non-functional Iroquois war dances have been re- 
oriented towards cure. The Cherokee Green Corn rites now emphasize the 
formerly secondary therapeutic aspects (Witthoft, 1949, p. 37). The relation- 
ship of the sexes undergoes continuous change. In Iroquois ceremonialism men 
and women are segregated in the most esoteric rites, they alternate in the 
maize rites, and they pair or couple in the more recent “‘social’’ dances. The 
Cherokee now conclude their Bear dance with a “bear hug.” The Blackfoot 
have introduced a Kissing dance, women are becoming bolder to the point of 
sharing in male performances. Chippewa girls show war dances on Walpole 
Island near Detroit. Women take part in the acrobatics of the Menomini Pipe 
Dance (James S. Slotkin, personal communication.)* 


CONCLUSION: CHOREOGRAPHIC DISTRIBUTION 

Each tribe represents an entity, a center of individual style, of radiation 
and diffusion. Each is “the people,” yet shares choreographic properties with 
neighbors. The extent of the sharing depends on the lay of the land, its means 
of subsistence, the resulting economy, and means of communication. 

We have distinguished two large south and north divisions, and we have 
identified the two types of circles and attendant styles with regions marked 
by agriculture as opposed to large sweeps of land that permit only hunting 
to the aborigine. Progressing from east to west we can subdivide the patterns 
into the counterclockwise Eastern Woodlands, the transitiona] midwest, the 
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clockwise Plains, the Plateau and Great Basin with linear patterns, the in- 
dividualistic northwest, the eclectic California area, and the complex and all- 
inclusive southwest. These can be further subdivided into northeast and 
southeast with spirals and gestures in the latter; into northern, central, and 
southern Plains, with agricultural traits in the center. The southwest dis- 
tinguishes sedentary and nomadic groups with their respective circles and 
straight lines, yet intermingling; and it shows increasing influence from Mexico 
in the southerly regions. 

All tribes show traces of foreign influence, sometimes an entire complex, 
sometimes intrusive fragments. Such eclecticism has frequently produced rich 
and varied dance cultures and has encouraged rather than hindered creative 
activity. The central location of the Platte River Pawnee and Omaha caused 
the florescence of a series of influential ceremonies, such as the iruska, hako, 
and Grass dance. The withdrawal of the Sauk and Fox from Saginaw Bay to 
Green Bay and subsequently to Iowa and Oklahoma has enriched their dance 
repertoire. On the other hand, the removal of the Pawnee to Oklahoma has 
extinguished the creative fires. The Spanish Catholics introduced pageantry in- 
to the southwest. But the Anglo-American Protestants are relentlessly sub- 
stituting the square dance and foxtrot for the ancient round.® 

It is a matter of slight concern whether the surviving area patterns will re- 
main as they are. That they will shift so long as they retain any vitality is a 
certainty. The real problem faces us in their preservation in recorded form 
before extinction in reality (for suggestions on observation, see Kurath, 1952 
Timely completion of this task can contribute to the study of specific tribal 
personalities and to the over-all picture of cultural interrelations. 


ANN ARBOR 
MICHIGAN 


NOTES 


1 The gist of this paper was presented at the meetings of the American Anthropological Asso 
iation, Chicago, Illinois, on November 17, 1951. The discussion, guided by the chairman, Sol 
Tax, has prompted conversion of the talk into an article which can reach a larger group and 
encourage the coordination of dance observations. 

2 Willard Rhodes, in his program notes to Ethnic Folkways Library, 1401, Music of the Sious 
ind Navaho, discusses the provenience, but not the form of this dance. The Sioux Squaw dance 
is circular, but the Navaho derivative is longways, according to an eye-witness, Harry Hoijer 
This might be an interesting instance of absorption into local style. 

3 The Mohawk of Six Nations Reserve, Ontario, celebrate weddings and other special occa 
sions with lively and expert square dancing, sometimes called in their native language. Only 
the Christianized Iroquois take part. For Papago foxtrots and cultural background see Spicer, 
1949, p. 73, 84, 92. At times the Indians are perplexed by ecclesiastic objections. The Cherokee, 
Mollie Sequoyah, resented her Baptist minister’s intolerance toward the native rounds. 

4 In a written communication, Dr. Erna Gunther cites several instances of diffusion of the 
Plains War Dance type to the Northwest. “1). The war dance type in the Plateau is the Sioux 
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step which is individual, with constant turning. The progression around the whole circle is counter- 
clockwise. This type of dance is found among the Nez Perce and Yakima, specifically. 2). The 
war dance done by a woman at La Conner, Washington, was based on a spirit experience sup- 
posedly. In the older culture, a woman would not get a war power, because she would have no use 
for it. With the breakdown of tradition evidently individuals do not get visions classified as they 
once were. This dancer did not seek a vision, but it came unsolicited during a period of grief over 
the death of a brother. Her dance was recognized as a war dance. La Conner is Swinomish and 
is at the northern end of Puget Sound.’ 
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Tue Errect or CHRISTIANITY ON CONSANGUINITY IN NAGASAKI* 
By WILLIAM J. SCHULL 


HE purpose of this paper is (1) to call attention to the effect of religion 

in isolating portions of the population of the Japanese city of Nagasaki, 
(2) to describe historically the origin of this isolation, (3) to attempt to evalu- 
ate the present rate of admixture of these groups, and (4) to indicate the sig- 
nificance of these data for the analysis of certain problems of general anthro- 
poligical concern. 


THE DATA 


The data reviewed in this paper were derived from two sources. 
I. Results of the registration of pregnancy: 


A system of voluntary registration of pregnancy has been in force through- 
out Japan during the period covered by this investigation (1945-1950). Under 
this system, a pregnant woman is entitled to supplement her rations after the 
fourth month of pregnancy, and because of the economic conditions existing 
in Japan during this period, registration has been relatively complete. A 
special questionnaire has been drawn, to be filled out by those who registered 
in Hiroshima and Nagasaki, in connection with an attempt, by the Atomi 
Bomb Casualty Commission, to investigate the potential genetic effects of 
the atomic bomb. During 1949-1950, 16,681 such questionnaires were com- 
pleted in Nagasaki. Included among the items in this questionnaire is one on 
consanguinity, which yielded results shown in Table 1. Since approximately 94 


TABLE 1 


THE DIsTRIBUTION OF CONSANGUINEOUS MARRIAGES, BY TYPE, AS REVEALED 
BY PREGNANCY REGISTRATION FOR THE YEARS 1949-1950 In NAGASAKI 


1949 1950 Total 
Relationship 
N p N p N p 
Not related 8264 .9159 7177 9157 15441 
First cousin 462 .0512 387 .0494 849 0503 
} cousin 106 .0117 99 .0126 205 .0122 
Second cousin 179 .0198 165 .0211 344 .0204 
Other 12 .0013 0 .0013 22 0013 
Total 9023 7838 16861 


Total consanguinity = 8.29 per cent. 
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~! 


per cent of the women registering were between the ages of 20 and 39, these 
tend to reflect the distribution of marriages, with respect to consanguinity, 
contracted in the years 1930 to 1949. The errors inherent in this method of 
ollecting data, and the magnitude of these errors has been previously pointed 
out by Neel et al. (1949, p. 157). 


II. Survey of Catholic marriages: 


The results of the registration of pregnant women were sufficiently in- 
teresting to indicate the advantages to be gained from studying special groups 
within the Japanese population of these two cities. The long history of contact 
with western civilization, and the relatively early advent of Christian mis- 
sionaries suggested the presence of a fairly large Christian minority in the city 
of Nagasaki. Investigation indicated that this minority did exist, and an 
estimate of minimum size was available in the form of the diocesan report for 
the papal census of 1949. The records of the diocese showed there were some 
14,000 Catholics in the city distributed among four parishes; Oura, Urakami, 
Nakamachi, and Akunoura. Since dispensation is required for consanguineous 
or affinal marriages by the Roman Catholic Church, the marriage records of 
the four parishes offered an opportunity to estimate the incidence of con- 
sanguineous unions among this group. 

Early in the last war, the Bishop of Nagasaki realized that the city, be- 
cause of its large shipyards and dock facilities, would be a prime bombing 
target. In an attempt to meet this impending emergency, he elected to have 
all of the diocesan records transferred from Oura, his church, to Urakami, the 
church in the district most removed from the harbor. However, ground zero 
for the atomic bomb which exploded over Nagasaki on August 9, 1945, was 
less than 600 meters from the Urakami Church. The church was totally de- 


TABLE 2a 


HE DISTRIBUTION OF CONSANGUINEOUS MARRIAGES, BY TYPE, INVOLVING 
ONE oR More CatTuo.ic RESIDENTS OF NAGASAKI DURING THE 
YEARS 1945-1949, as BASED ON CHURCH RECORDS 


Relationship 1945 1946 | 1947 1948 1949 | Total 

Not related 25 287 216 188 112 828 

First cousin 1 1 2 

13 cousin 1 1 2 

Second cousin } 2 4 | 10 
Total 25 


293 216 192 116 842 


Total consanguinity = 1.66 per cent. 
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stroyed, and all of the diocesan records of the period prior to August 9, 
including the marriage records, were burned. The survey was limited, there- 
fore, to Catholic marriages, where one or both of the mates were residents of 
the city, occurring after August 9, 1945. The results are shown in Table 2a. 
To verify the accuracy of the church records and to afford another estimate 
of the incidence of consanguineous unions among this group, 15 per cent of the 
records, selected at random, plus all reported cases of consanguineous or affinal 
marriages were checked by visiting the families. The results of the 15 per cent 
sample are given in Table 2b. Of 152 marriage records verified, errors were 


TABLE 2b 


THE DisTRIBUTION OF CONSANGUINEOUS MARRIAGES, BY TYPE, INVOLVING 
ONE oR More CATHOLIC RESIDENTS OF NAGASAKI DURING THE 
YEARS 1945-1949, as BASED ON SPECIAL SURVEY 


Relationship 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 Total 


Not related 4 40 31 29 12 116 

First cousin 

1} cousin 1 

Second cousin 3 2 5 
Total 4 43 32 29 14 122 


Total consanguinity =4.92 per cent 


found to exist in three. The degree of relationship! had been erroneously re- 
ported as second cousin rather than first cousin once removed, and two con- 
sanguineous marriages were unreported (one case of first cousin once removed 
marriage, and one case of second cousin marriage). In view of this, Table 2a 
may be in error as much as 1.32 per cent in estimating the incidence of con- 
sanguineous marriages where the mates are at least as close as second cousins. 
CONSANGUINITY 

In the history of Japan, no specific prohibition on consanguineous mar- 
riages seems ever to have been in effect. The two great religions of Japan, 
Buddhism and Shintoism, do not prohibit these marriages, nor does Japanese 
common law. In all periods, sisters have been free to marry the same man 
(affinity), while in earlier times, brother-sister marriages were permissible 
when the siblings had not been reared together (Brinkley, 1915, pp. 72-73). 
Laws have been promulgated, however, which may have influenced the in- 
cidence of consanguineous marriages while not specifically directed against 
them, e.g. leyasu’s “Laws of the Military Houses” state that marriages must 
not be contracted at private convenience (Brinkley, op. cit., p. 575).” 
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Christian Japanese, on the other hand, have had limitations placed upon 
their choice of a mate by their religion. The Catholic church (Woywod, 1926, 
p. 636),* has banned marriages of siblings or half-siblings, first cousins, first 
cousins once removed, and second cousins. The ban may be lifted in the case 
of the cousin marriages by the bishop. The ban as it applied to marriages at 
the time of the introduction of Christianity into Japan also included a prohibi- 
tion of the marriage of third cousins (this had been in effect since the Fourth 
Lateran Council in 1215). At the codifying of the Canon Law in 1918, the ban 
was reduced to the present level of relationship, i.e., closer than or as close as 
second cousin. 

In the discussion to follow, total consanguinity is defined as the frequency, 
expressed in percentages, of first cousin, first cousin once removed, and second 
cousin marriages as related to all marriages. 

The incidence of total consanguinity in the non-Christian group is 8.29 per 
cent of the marriages. This may underestimate the frequency of consan- 
guineous marriages because (1) some Christian families are included, and (2) 
these figures are based upon marriages in which conception has occurred. In 
regard to the latter, Neel et al. (op. cit., pp. 157-158) found a slightly higher 
incidence of consanguinity on a special survey of all marriages than on the 
registration of pregnancies. The total rate of consanguinity in the Christian 
group is 1.66 per cent of the marriages. This, again, may underestimate the 
actual rate of consanguinity if the 15 per cent sample reveals the true incidence. 

The difference in total consanguinity probably lies between 6.63 per cent 
and 3.37 per cent, the former being the difference between Tables 1 and 2a, the 
latter the difference between Tables 1 and 2b. The former difference is sta- 
tistically significant with the probability of exceeding this difference, if in fact 
the rate is the same in the two groups, of less than 1 in 1,000. The latter differ- 
ence is not statistically significant, although the probability that the difference 
will be exceeded is low, approximately 8 in 100. 

The question arises, are these representative groups? In Table 3, the total 
consanguinity and the mean coefficient of inbreeding‘ are given for other 
Japanese urban populations, and for European Catholic populations. It will 
be noted that in both instances the Nagasaki groups compare favorably with 
their counterparts either in Japan or in Europe. 

It is worth noting that not only are the total consanguinity rates in these 
two groups different, but that the distributions with respect to the various 
types of consanguineous marriages are quite different. In the non-Christian 
population, first cousin marriages amount to 59.8 per cent of all consan- 
guineous marriages; whereas in the Christian group, this category accounts for 
only 14.3 per cent of the consanguineous unions. The genetic implications of 
this difference in distribution as well as total consanguinity will be discussed 
later. 
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TABLE 3 
THE FREQUENCY OF CONSANGUINITY IN CATHOLIC EUROPEAN POPULATION 
Groups, AND URBAN Non-CATHOLIC JAPANESE 


Country and Author Period Area ‘esate a 
Germany: 
5283 marriages 1848-1872 Rural 1.07+0.14 .00052 
5706 marriages 1873-1897 Rural 1.33+0.15 
5193 marriages 1898-1922 Rural 1.52+0.17 
[Wulz, 1925] 
Austria: 
40,497 marriages 1901-1902 Urban 1.12 +0.05 .00060 
44,911 marriages 1913-1914 Urban 1.24+0.05 
31,823 marriages 1929-1930 Urban 0.99 + 0.06 
[Orel, 1932] 
Japan: 
10,547 marriages 1948-1949 Hiroshima 6.2 +0.24 - 00286 
5,510 marriages 1948-1949 Kure 7.5 +0.36 .00332 
[Neel et al., 1949] 
1830 marriages 1949 Kumamoto 6.1 +0.56 .00270 
2902 marriages 1949 Yamashika 8.7 +0.52 .00419 
2908 marriages 1949 Waifu 9.2 +0.54 .00456 
1092 marriages 1949 Udo 8.8 +0.86 | .00401 
[Kida et al., 1949] 
16,681 marriages 1949-1950 Nagasaki 8.3 +0.21 - 00389 
842 Catholic marriages | 1945-1949 Nagasaki 1.66+0.45 .00041 


[This paper] 


On the basis of the preceding information, if we grant that a real difference 
in the breeding structure of these two groups exists, then it becomes of more 
than heuristic import to know how long this difference has existed. In an at- 
tempt to answer this problem, the history of Christianity in Nagasaki is of 
importance in order to estimate the past isolation and admixture of these two 
groups. 

CATHOLICISM IN JAPAN® 

Marco Polo, in his book describing his travels through Eastern Asia, spoke 
of a land of gold—an island empire called Zipangu—situated on the eastern 
confines of Asia. The picture of Japan that he painted was more than enough 
to interest the Europeans, already trade conscious, and by the early 16th cen- 
tury European merchantmen reached the Far East. In 1542, a Portuguese 
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vessel, driven by a storm, ran ashore at Tanegashima, an island south of 
Satsuma (Kyushu). Close on the wake of these “discoverers” came Catholic 
missionaries. On August 15, 1549, St. Francis Xavier landed in Kagoshima, 
accompanied by two missionaries and three Japanese Christians from the 
Asian mainland. When he sailed from Japan in 1551, he was credited with 
leaving behind him four or five congregations with an aggregate of from 1,500 
to 2,000 Christians (Hayasaka, 1931, p. 5; Brinkley, op. cit., says 760). Chris- 
tianity became popular, and in this first period of evangelization, from 1549 to 
1640, it has been estimated that as many as one million Japanese became 
Christians. The major portion of this growth occurred before 1614. 

At the time of the advent of Christianity, Japan was a loose federation of 
feudal districts ruled by a powerless god-emperor and the once strong but then 
tottering family, the Ashikaga, his lieutenants. The inability of the Ashikaga 
to control the feudal lords, the Daimyo, and the constant wars waged by these 
lords among themselves made Japan ripe for rebellion. This rebellion came 
when the Ashikaga shogun was overthrown and Nobunaga came to power. 
Nobunaga and _ his successors, Hideyoshi and Ieyasu, brought about the 
unification of the country, and the absolute supremacy of the shogunate. 

Nobunaga assumed control of the country shortly after the advent of 
Christianity. He fostered and encouraged the work of the Christian mis- 
sionaries as a means of counterbalancing the power of some of the Buddhist 
priests and monasteries who concerned themselves with political manipulation. 
It was not uncommon, under the Ashikaga, for some of the more militant 
Buddhist monasteries to maintain large bodies of troops, and to be a law unto 
themselves. This was obviously not consistent with Nobunaga’s attempt to 
unify Japan, and by fostering the spread of Christianity, he was able to divert 
the activities of some of these groups while strengthening his own position. 
Upon Nobunaga’s death in 1582, Hideyoshi, one of Nobunaga’s generals 
seized control of the country. Hideyoshi continued the policy toward Chris- 
tianity that Nobunaga had advanced, but by 1587 the political picture had 
changed enough so that it became expedient for Hideyoshi to limit this trend. 
This he did by means of an edict, published in 1587, which banned the Jesuit 
missionaries from Japan. This edict was undoubtedly motivated by an attempt 
on the part of Hideyoshi to offset the growing power and questionable alle- 
giance, in his mind, of some of the Christian nobles of southern Japan, three of 
whom, the Daimyé of Arima, Omura, and Bungo, had sent an embassy to 
Rome in 1585. The young Christian church went underground for a few years 
until this opposition had apparently passed, though shortly after its reappear- 
ance, the first inklings of the suppression which was to follow became ap- 
parent. In 1597, at Nishizaka in Nagasaki city, Hideyoshi had 26 Spanish and 
Japanese priests crucified. Hideyoshi died the following year, and Ieyasu 
Tokugawa became shogun. 

A period of relative prosperity for the Christian church followed, while 
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Ieyasu was busy establishing the security of himself and his family, since it 
was a matter of expediency for him to encourage the Christian church and 
trade with Europe. In 1614, however, with his own supremacy established, 
Ieyasu promulgated an edict which was tantamount to an open declaration 
of a war of extermination on the Christian minority. In the following 20 years, 
Ieyasu and his grandson, Iemitsu, succeeded in destroying all overt signs of 
the presence of the Christian communities. The last major act in this destruc- 
tion was the suppression of the Shimabara uprising in which it has been 
estimated that as many as 40,000 Christian and non-Christian peasants, who 
had the temerity to rebel against the oppressive measures of their feuda 
lords, were killed. 

Under the Tokugawas, Japan effectively isolated herself from western 
countries for over 200 years. The only contact permitted was that furnished 
by the small group of Dutch merchants who were allowed to live an isolated 
existence in Japan, first at Hirado (1609-1641) and then at Dejima in Naga- 
saki. In 1858, under pressure from the west, Japan reopened three ports to 
western trade, Nagasaki (Kyushu), Yokohama (Honshu), and Hakodate 
(Hokkaido), and granted permission for the foreign communities established 
in them to build churches of their own faith on Japanese soil, but the strict 
prohibition against Christianity for the Japanese continued. 

In 1864, a temporary Catholic church was erected in Nagasaki, and shortly 
thereafter the existence of communities professing a religion unique for Japan 
came to the attention of the Catholic clergy. These religious communities had 
a hierarchical structure and legends incompatible with Buddhism or Shin- 
toism. Each community had a head man (Marnas, 1895, Vol. II passim), the 
Chokata (chief person), the guardian of the calendar; a baptizer, the Mizukata 
(water person), whose special duty was to baptize; and a number of lesser 
officials, the Kikiyaku, whose duties were to publish the feast days and the 
days of obligation. The Chokata presided over the general meetings of the 
community. The office of Mizukata could be held for only ten years, and then 
only after five years had been spent as assistant baptizer. The ritual of baptism 
observed by the European clergy during the sixteenth century was zealously 
protected from possible deviations. The members of these communities knew 
Japanese versions of prayers such as the Confiteor, Ave Maria, Pater Noster, 
and Credo, and were familiar with the Commandments. In addition, some 
members possessed copies of a book,® the “Konturisan” (Contrition), pub- 
lished in 1603, and also copies of a catechism, published in Nagasaki about 
1607, in what probably is the oldest extant version of romanized Japanese. A 
copy of this book, Spiritual Xuguio no Tameni yerabi atcumuru xuguanno 
Manual, is in the possession of Bishop Yamaguchi of Nagasaki. Religious 
medals and rosaries were common in these communities. The major religious 
festivals were Christmas and the period of Lent. Legends which circulated 
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through these communities prophesied the return of the priests in black ships, 
and that the true priests would be identifiable by (1) their celibacy, (2) their 
devotion to Mary, and (3) their acknowledgement of the supremacy of Rome. 
These facts, in the minds of the Catholic clergy, sufficed to identify these com- 
munities with the Christians of the period 1549-1640, and a clandestine as- 
sociation with the church in Nagasaki was begun. A new wave of persecution 
was launched in 1868, and continued until world opinion forced a halt in 1873, 
when the government proposed a regime of toleration, and in 1889 promul- 
gated a new constitution which granted liberty of worship. This has continued 
more or less undisturbed to the present time. Some measure of suspicion, how- 
ever, was directed at the clergy during the period of intense nationalism which 
preceded and lasted through the last world war, and again the basic issues in- 
volved appeared to be the same, namely, (1) the irreconcilable positions of 
Christianity and the state religion, Shintoism, and (2) the allegiance of the 
Catholic Church to the Pope. 


ISOLATION AND ADMIXTURE 


The extent of isolation of this Catholic population from other Catholic 
populations, and the present rate of admixture of this population with the non- 
Christian population are of paramount importance in the considerations of the 
breeding structure to follow. In an attempt to estimate these two factors, the 
residence and the religious affiliation of mates, at the time of marriage, were 
obtained from the church records. The 15 per cent sample failed to reveal 
any discrepancies in these data. Residence was defined as follows: a resident 
was one whose permanent address at the time of marriage was within the 
corporate limits of Nagasaki, while a nonresident was one whose permanent 
address was not within the limits of that city. These data are shown in Table 
4. Religious affiliation was defined as Catholic or non-Catholic. Only one case 
of mixed marriage was reported in the group studied. 

In the Catholic Church, it is customary for at least one of the mates, gen- 
erally the wife, to be a member of the parish in which the marriage is per- 


TABLE 4 


ORIGINAL RESIDENCE STATUS OF MATES AS REVEALED BY CHURCH RECORDS 


1945 1946 1947 Potal 

Both residents 19 286 211 516 
Husband nonresident 1 2 2 5 
Wife nonresident 5 5 3 13 
Total 25 293 216 534 
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formed. In Nagasaki Prefecture, however, because a number of outlying 
parishes had no permanent priest, it was often necessary for individuals from 
these parishes to be married in one of the churches in the city. These marriages 
have been excluded from the data whenever neither of the mates was nomi- 
nally a resident of the city. 

Inspection of Table 4 reveals (1) that for the years 1945-1947, 0.94 per cent 
of the husbands were nonresidents and 2.44 per cent of the wives were non- 
residents at the time of marriage, and (2) that the proportion of marriages 
involving a nonresident for the three years, on a yearly basis, was 24.0 per cent 
(1945), 2.45 per cent (1946), and 2.37 per cent (1947).’ 

It will be noted that the percentage of nonresident mates for the years 
1946 and 1947 are approximately equal. This would seem to indicate that a 
fairly uniform rate of accretion exists. The year 1945 can be safely ignored 
since it obviously is markedly aberrant due to the disturbance of the popula- 
tion as a result of the atomic bomb. 

The amount of mixture between the Christian and non-Christian groups 
is not easily assayed. Mixed marriages are banned by the Catholic church, but 
dispensation can be granted by the bishop of the diocese. As was previously 
mentioned, only one case of mixed marriage occurred in the five years under 
investigation. If this is the true incidence of admixture, then the Christian 
group is fairly rigidly isolated by reason of their religion. Admixture could 
occur, however, by the conversion of one mate prior to marriage, but no 
estimate is available for the frequency with which this occurs. It would seem 
reasonable to assume from the yearly diocesan census that not more than five 
per cent admixing occurs and that the rate is more likely of the order of one 
per cent. 

The extent of the isolation of the Christian communities during the 
Tokugawa period is a matter of speculation. It is known that these commu- 
nities tended to isolate themselves geographically, as much as possible, from 
other Japanese.* This geographical isolation could not be too obvious for 
fear of bringing on persecution, and hence defeating its purpose. If the faithful- 
ness to prayers, baptism, and other observances is an indication of the faithful- 
ness of this group to all matters of Catholic teaching, then it is reasonable to 
assume that there was relatively little mixing of Christian and non-Christian, 
and that the number of consanguineous unions within the Christian group was 
minimal. Furthermore, from the beginning of the persecution under the 
Tokugawas up to the Regime of Toleration, there was a monetary-value, 100 
pieces of silver, placed upon informing against a Christian living under the 
same roof as the informant, higher bounties being placed upon clergymen 
and minor church officials (Hayasaka, 1931, p. 14). This would seem to pro- 
duce either (1) a tendency of Christian to marry Christian to avoid exposure, 
or (2) in the case of the marriage of a Christian to a non-Christian, a tendency 
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of the Christian to divorce himself from the religious community, something 
that would tend to limit marriages of the active Christian group to others 
adhering to the precepts of their religion, with its specific prohibitions upon 
mixed marriages and consanguinity. Obviously in addition to the religious 
convictions of these individuals, population size would influence consanguinity 
and possibly admixture. At the time of the discovery of these Christian com- 
munities, they numbered some 10,000 individuals (Ibid. Other estimates run 
as high as 50,000. See Cary, 1909, Vol. I, p. 288). It is doubtful that they would 
have increased in number through conversion during this period of persecution, 
but that they may have increased through growth of the population is a real 
possibility. At a time in Japanese history when infanticide was an acceptable 
means of controlling growth of population the abhorrence of Christians for 
this act could have accounted for a disproportionate increase in the members 
of this religious group. Whether growth in this form would offset the loss of 
those less stout-hearted in their convictions is a matter for speculation. 

The 10,000 or so Christians were distributed among a number of com- 
munities. Some of these communities with their estimated population were 
Urakami (2,000), Fukahori (1,500), and the Gotds (1,000) (Cary, op. cit., 
Vol. 2, p. 92, Vol. 1, p. 288.) In 1864, Urakami was a village some two miles 
north of Nagasaki; it is now within the corporate limits of the city. The Gotds, 
as previously mentioned, are about 50 miles away, and Fukahori is a village 
approximately ten miles south of the present city. All three of these com- 
munities have contributed to the present Catholic population of Nagasaki. 
We estimate the amount of consanguinity within these communities, isolates, 
as follows: assume (1) that 50 per cent® of the estimated size of the community 
were of marriageable age, i.e., adults, and (2) that each marriage gave rise to 
three individuals? who in turn reached marriageable age, then let 


b=number under assumption (2) above 
Cu =frequency of first cousin marriage 
= frequency of first cousin once removed marriage 
C22= frequency of second cousin marriage 
n=number under assumption (1) and the estimates of community size 
given above. 


Now 
C=total consanguinity = 


Now it can be shown that the general term for consanguinity of the i” degree," 
assuming } constant and consanguineous matings are at random, is 


[for equal collateral lines] c;;=2‘b‘(b—1)/n 
[for unequal collateral lines] for i>j 
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and the size of the breeding isolate is 


n= 2b(b—1)[(b+-2) + 26(6+-4)]/C(b+ 2) (1 
or 
C= 


The total consanguinity, C, if consanguineous marriages occurred at random 
and b equalled three, to have been expected in Urakami was 11.3 per cent, 
Fukahori 14.8 per cent, and the Gotds 22.6 per cent. It is not possible, un- 
fortunately, to compare this theoretical incidence with the actual incidence 
in these communities at approximately 1865. Marnas (1895) has reported that 
consanguineous marriages had occurred within these communities, but he did 
not indicate the frequency. 

The short-comings in the use of formula (1) are numerous. The basic as- 
sumption, randomness of mating,’ is one which is probably rarely, if ever, 
satisfied in human populations, and as a consequence the size of the isolate so 
calculated is of comparative value only. In those instances where an estimate 
of the actual size of the breeding isolate and the amount of consanguinity are 
available, this formula justifies its existence in the following manner: If con- 
sanguinity in a given isolate, of known or reasonably estimable size, is occur- 
ring with greater than random frequency, then the isolate size as calculated 
by formula (1) will be smaller than the observed size. Conversely, if con- 
sanguinity in this isolate is occurring less frequently than randomness dictates, 
then the calculated isolate size will be larger than the observed size. This 
formula merely offers a crude yardstick for the measurement of the observed 
rate of consanguinity relative to the random rate. Obviously, the ratio between 
the observed rate and the random rate gives a measure of the effectiveness 
of certain social practices in increasing or decreasing consanguinity. 

Now the present total consanguinity in the Catholic group in Nagasaki 
approximates the weighted mean of a series of at least four total consan- 
guinities, one for each of the parishes, since each parish population is relatively 
distinct from any of the others. If, then, this total consanguinity is used to 
estimate the isolate size, the number, so obtained, will in fact be an estimate 
of the weighted mean size of the four isolates. The estimated isolate size, in 
this case when b= 3, is approximately 6700, more than three times the average 
marriageable population of the parishes. We conclude, therefore, that con- 
sanguinity is occurring less frequently than randomness dictates, and suggest 
that religion is one of the factors operative in reducing the observed rate to 
one-third of the expected rate. 

If the present rate of consanguinity is appreciably less than the random 
rate, then in view of the size and religious zeal, as previously indicated, of these 
earlier Christian communities, it seems reasonable to assume that they, too, 
had total consanguinities less than would be expected under a random assump- 
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tion. We have just shown that the expected total consanguinity for Urakami, 
at least, is of the order of the present rate of consanguinity in the non-Christian 
population. It seems logical to conclude, therefore, that the past rate of con- 
sanguinity in the Christian communities was less than the non-Christian since 
there is no evidence to indicate an increase on the part of the non-Christian 
group (this would indeed seem to be an anomaly in the face of the increased 
industrialization of Japan). 


GENETIC IMPLICATIONS 

The difference between two populations can be specified in terms of the 
difference in the frequency of a given gene or genes. This difference in the 
frequency of a given gene is dynamic, and subject to the shifting equilibria 
of the gene in each of the populations. Within a population, this genetic 
equilibrium is moved by the forces of mutation, selection, migration, size of 
the population, and the breeding structure. 

In attempting to imply the presence or absence of differences in the ex- 
pected equilibria in the Christian and non-Christian groups, certain assump- 
tions must be made. These assumptions are equivalence in the two groups of 

1) the mutation rates at corresponding time intervals, (2) selective advantage 
or disadvantage of a gene present in both groups, and (3) the initial heredities. 
These assumptions seem reasonable since both of the groups were derived 
from a common ancestral Japanese population. The remaining three forces, 
migration (admixture), size of the populations, and the breeding structure, 
could effect a change in one population which was not reflected in the other, 
and hence produce a difference. We visualize the action of them on these popu- 
lations as follows: : 

(1) Migration is of importance, genetically, only insofar as it permits of 
new biological unions, and hence of contributions of genes to the population 
pool. Cultural patterns are of immense importance in determining the magni- 
tude of these contributions. The growth of Nagasaki, for example, undoubtedly 
contributed disproportionately to the gene pools of these two populations 
since the bulk of the immigrants were non-Christian. 

(2) Since the genes present in any generation represent a sample drawn 
from the pool of genes from the preceding generation, the variability in a 
population is subject to scattering purely because of the accidents of sampling. 
As the population increases in size, this scattering assumes smaller and smaller 
proportions. Migration, when it is a means of new biological unions, would 
tend to vitiate this scattering. This could be interpreted as favoring the genetic 
stability of the non-Christian population because of a higher migration pres- 
sure. 

(3) The effect of inbreeding is to produce a phenotypically more homo- 
geneous population without affecting, in the absence of differential selection, 
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the frequency of the genes. This approach to homogeneity is a function of the 
type and amount of the inbreeding; the latter is measurable in terms of the 
mean population coefficient of inbreeding. Now it can be shown'* that the 
non-Christian group is approaching homogeneity approximately 1.11 times 
as rapidly as the Christian group. This, alone, would probably not result ina 
readily demonstrable difference in the roughly four hundred years these popu- 
lations have existed. 

The interaction of these three forces could conceivably have produced a 
difference in these two populations; that they can maintain a difference be- 
tween two populations has been shown by Fisher and Taylor (1940, p. 590 
and Hart (1944, p. 100).'4 If a difference does exist it probably owes its origi 
to the Christian group which has not been favored by the stabilizing forces 
which have been brought to bear on the non-Christian population. 


SUMMARY 

The effectiveness of religion in isolating segments of the population of 
Nagasaki is shown, and the history of this isolation is described. An attempt 
has been made to reconstruct inferentially the breeding pattern of the Chris- 
tian community in Nagasaki during a portion of the period of religious perse- 
cution. The genetic implications of the isolation of the Christian community 
are explored 

If this comparative genetic approach to specifying differences in popula- 
tions is to be carried to fruition, it requires the cooperation of the anthropolo- 
gist and the geneticist. The anthropologist, because of his familiarity with kin- 
ship systems and his experience in appraising acculturation, can provide the 
population geneticist with valuable information on the frequencies of specific 
types of matings, the migrational behavior, the size, and those cultural patterns 
which may biologically isolate a population, or, within the population, create 
a selective advantage or disadvantage for a specific phenotype. The geneticist, 
in the light of the findings of the anthropologist, can then specify the order of 
the difference that may exist, or indicate the probable direction of change which 
is occurring within the population, if such a change exists. 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 
NOTES 

* The data were collected while the author was a member of the Atomic Bomb Casualty 
Commission. 

1 The degrees of relationship, as indicated in the tables and to be used in the body of the text 
are defined as follows: Siblings or “sibs” are offspring of the same parents; half siblings are off 
spring of one common parent by two or more mates; first cousins are the offspring of brothers, 
sisters, or brothers and sisters, i.e., siblings; one and one-half cousins or first cousins once removed 
are the offspring of one sibling and the grandchildren of another; second cousins are the grand- 
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children of siblings; and affinal marriages are second marriages where the second mate is a blood 
relative of the first mate, generally a brother or sister. 

? This law was political in motive, and designed to prevent the formation of military cliques 
hrough marriage. It affected only a small percentage of the Japanese population. 

3 Roman Catholic Canon Law, 1076. 

‘ The mean population coefficient of inbreeding has been defined by Haldane and Moshinsky 
1939) as 


here r; is the degree of relationship, and m; the number in the i class. The mean population co 
efficient of inbreeding is of value because it reflects not only the total consanguinity but the dis 
tribution of the various types. 

5 For a more detailed account see Brinkley, op. cit.; Murdock, 1905; and Cary, 1908. 

® Alessandro Valignani is credited with bringing a fount of European type to Japan before 
1600. Nagayama, 1919, paragraph I, p. 16 

7 A ready explanation for the disparity in the frequencies of nonresident husbands and non 
esident wives is not at hand; however, this difference may in part be due to migration of males 
into Nagasaki because of more job opportunities, and the subsequent choice of a wife from their 
original residences. 

8 Evidence of this geographical isolation still persists in Nagasaki Prefecture in the form of 
such communities as Oyama, Fukahori, and the Got Islands. This isolation, in these communities, 
occurred before the Meiji period. This is indicated by the family names of the inhabitants. Ap 
proximately 1872 the Meiji government promulgated a law, primarily affecting commoners, per 
mitting all people to adopt family names. 

* Fifty per cent is compatible with an average life expectancy of about 40, with mean age of 
about 18. This does not seem to be an unrealistic assumption. 

10 Japan’s population grew from approximately 26 to 27 millions during the period 1721-1834 
In view of this, the individuals reaching reproductive age, and hence marriageable, would be only 
slightly greater than the replacement rate. The replacement rate would be two. 

' Here i and j represent the number of generations removed from the common fraternity. 

12 A spouse is selected without preference for a specific phenotype and hence genetic makeup 

3 Consider a population with mean inbreeding coefficient a and ¢* recessive trait bearers in 
the n™ generation. Haldane (1947) has shown that the frequency of the trait bearers in the n+-1 
generation will be ag+(1—a)g*. The ratio of recessive trait bearers, R, in a population with 
efficient a, to a population with coefficient a, will be 

+(1—a)¢° 


If the inbreeding coefficients are constant, or if the difference a,—a, is constant, then R can be 
interpreted as (1) the increased incidence of trait bearers in one group as opposed to the other, 
or (2) as the relative approach to homozygosity of one group to the other. 

4 Religion as an isolating mechanism is of importance in the difference demonstrated by 


Hart. 
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NAVAHO ACCULTURATION AND ENGLISH-LANGUAGE SKILLS! 
By TOM T. SASAKI and DAVID L. OLMSTED 


THE PROBLEM 


HE framework in which any investigation of Navaho English-language 
skills must proceed is outlined by experienced students of the Navaho 
as follows: 

The principal conscious educational goal expressed by Navahos today seems to be 
the ability to use English. They realize that without it they are at a disadvantage, and 
they have discovered the usefulness of communications and records in writing. At the 
same time, Finglish is so different from their own language that it is very difficult for 
Navahos to learn. Selective Service records classified 88 percent out of a total of 4,000 
male Navahos between the ages of 18 and 35 as illiterate. The children work hard at 
it and are much more likely to practice it among themselves—on the playground, for 
example—than are Pueblo pupils. Still, according to the 1930 census (the latest data 
available) 71 percent of the tribe spoke no English and only 10 percent spoke it “reason 
ably well’. . . . This has always been, and is, one of the great stumbling blocks between 
the government and The People. (Kluckhohn and Leighton, 1946, p. 91.) 


This quotation assumes even greater meaning as the pressure of the Navaho 
population on their overpopulated and overgrazed semi-arid reservation in- 
creases. For if Navaho are to move away from the reservation in numbers 
sufficient to reduce materially the surplus population, they must be equipped 
to make a satisfactory adjustment among non-Navahos. Experience has 
shown that the ties which bind the Navaho to the reservation are exceedingly 
strong, and that his initial contacts must be very inviting to induce him to 
take up permanent residence away from his people. English-language skills, 
while certainly not an open sesame to the outside world, are an important 
part of the cultural equipment which the Navaho must acquire if he is to make 
a satisfactory adjustment off the reservation, or (in terms of his present situa- 
tion at least) substantial gains while on the reservation. 

The first part of the problem is then: how many of the adult males at Fruit- 
land possess the necessary English-language skills to “make good on the out- 
side,” or to carry on adequate communication with English speakers (e.g., 
agricultural extension workers, teachers, medical personnel) while on the 
reservation? 

Much has been written (cf. for example, Kluckhohn and Leighton, 1946, 
pp. 81, 88) on the subject of English-language learning among the Navaho. 
Government officers, traders, missionaries, and the Navaho themselves often 
hold conflicting opinions as to which schools are best as far as learning English 
is concerned. Among language teachers, the belief is widespread that it is next 
to impossible to learn to speak a language fluently without a period of day- 
to-day contact with a community of persons who are native speakers of it. 
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According to this theory, a period of off-reservation activity among English 
speakers would contribute more to English learning than the same amount of 
time spent in school with other Navaho speakers. Similarly, for children to 
attend an off-reservation school together with those from other tribes would 
be preferable, from the standpoint of language learning, to attendance at a 
school for Navaho only. 

The second part of the problem is therefore an attempt to test this hypothe 
sis by assessing the relative contributions to the learning of English made, on 
the one hand, by the various types of schools and, on the other, by service ir 
the Armed Forces and off-reservation activities. 

The area where research was carried on is known as the Fruitland Project, 
located in the northeastern part of the Navaho Reservation. The Project's 
2,500 or so acres of irrigated land is divided into three units. There is a total 
of 200 farm assignments, varying in size between five and thirty acres, and 
assigned to 191 families. The total population of the Project is about 1,000. 

Units I, II, and III are separate geographical and social entities. In addi- 
tion there are three other categories of residents to be classified on the basis 
of length of residence in the community. These are the original farmers, includ- 
ing men who married into the local families before the construction of the 
original ditch systems in the early twenties; the farmers who received land 
under these old ditch systems in the twenties and thirties, and the group 
which came to the Project when the government-sponsored canal was built in 
the late thirties. 

Acculturation among the Fruitlanders proceeds at a much more rapid rate 
than in areas remote from the borders of the reservation. Contact with whites 
living across the San Juan River and in town are frequent, and in recent years 
experience in Denver, Phoenix, Salt Lake City, and in Los Angeles has in- 
creased considerably. 


THE METHOD 

There are approximately 250 adult males in the three units of the Fruitland 
Project. The sample of 86 considered here, while not technically a random 
sample, does have a good scatter and we believe them adequately representa- 
tive for the purpose of this study. All three units are well represented, although 
Unit II is probably relatively more fully covered than the others. Each person 
studied was rated as to his proficiency in speaking and understanding English 
on the basis of conversations from a minimum of one-half hour to one hour. 
In at least half the cases, of course, the respondents were informants with 
whom many hours had been spent. Each was rated on his ability to handle 
English as follows: Class 1 spoke English indistinguishably from the dialect 
of the surrounding English-speaking communities, i.e., their phonological 
and tactical command of the language was that of a native speaker. Class 2 
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included those able to use the language adequately for all ordinary purposes 
of communication, although they manifested marked phonological difficulties 
such as substitution of “‘t” for ‘@” and “‘d” for “d’’) and a few morphological 
and syntactic “errors.’’ At least three of those listed as Class 2 had served 
as paid interpreters for the Indian Service and other employers with a con- 
siderable degree of success. Class 3 were able to converse with some facility 
about things in the orbit of everyday living, although with even greater phono- 
logical difficulties and many more “errors’”’ of morphology and syntax than 
those rated 2. Members of Class 4 possessed only a sparse vocabulary in Eng- 
lish; the phonetically ‘‘nearest” Navaho phoneme was substituted in almost all 
cases for the Engiish one, and there was almost no grasp of the tactical struc- 
ture of English. These speakers may properly be said to have only a smattering 
of English, i.e., they surrounded the subject of discourse with such vaguely 
relevant isolated lexemes as they could muster. For example, while those rated 
3 tended to overlook the “‘irregular’”’ noun plurals in English, and regularized 
them by analogy with the most frequent variety (replacing sheep with sheeps), 
those rated 4 made no use whatsoever of the singular-plural distinction, 
most lexemes being used in singular form in all contexts. Class 5 spoke no 
English. 

Not all of those studied were classified by both authors, but members of 
a control group of 25 were rated independently by each observer, and the 
results were so strikingly similar that we believe.it is safe to assume that indi- 
vidual differences on the part of the observers are not significant. [On only 
two respondents did we disagree. At this time we were attempting to give 
ratings of 2 minus and 2 plus as well as 2, etc. Sasaki rated one respondent 
3 minus, while Olmsted rated him 3 (final rating: 3). In another case Sasaki 
rated an informant 2, while Olmsted gave him a score of 2 minus (final rating: 
2).] At no time did those being studied know that their English-language 
proficiency was being rated, since this part of the work was carried on in 
connection with other activities of the Cornell University field station at 
Fruitland. The data on age, time in service, schooling, and off-reservation 
activity were in a few cases gathered at the time of the rating interview, but 
in the majority of the cases these data were taken from Sasaki’s field notes, 
obtained during three extended periods of field work in the community (cf. 
Sasaki, 1950). 

A problem was presented in classifying informants as products of different 
types of schools for purposes of evaluating the role of the schools in English 
learning. A few of them (informants) had attended two different types of school 
(e.g., three years of Day school, four years of Mission). Except in one case, 
the informants of this type had spent as long or longer in the last school at- 
tended as in the first; they were listed as products of the last school attended. 
The exception was an informant who attended the Navaho Methodist Mission 
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School at Farmington, New Mexico, for eight years (which includes among 
its pupils children from other tribes). He was considered as a Mission product, 
and was given credit for all ten years of his schooling. 

Off-reservation activity was classified by assigning informants to three 
groups, identified in Table 3 by the letters A (those with four or more years 
of off-reservation work), B (those with one to three years off-reservation 
work), and C (those with no off-reservation work). Since no veteran was listed 
as having worked off-reservation, it was hoped that the measurement of the 
relative effectiveness, for learning English, of service in the Armed Forces as 
against off-reservation work would be rendered more precise. 

It should be emphasized that, while we believe these findings to be repre- 
sentative of the whole Fruitland community, the figures in almost all categories 
are too small to permit generalizations about the whole of the Navaho people. 
Indeed, the procedure followed in making this study is open to a number of 
serious criticisms. For example, we fully recognize the dubious value of assign- 
ing numerical values to certain types of linguistic behavior, and then manipu- 
lating these numbers as if they were digits (i.e., assuming that the difference 
between those rated 2 and 3 is the same as the difference between those rated 
3 and 4). The fact that the analysis of the significance of differences showed 
in all cases except one the differences to be “‘significant,” “‘very significant,” 
or “extremely significant” perhaps indicates that our rough calculations were 
fairly accurate. These findings are therefore presented as an elementary 
contribution to the devising of a technique for measuring certain aspects of 
acculturation by analyzing one aspect of human behavior: language. 


THE RESULTS OF THE STUDY 

Informants were classified into groups according to age, status as veterans 
or nonveterans, amount of off-reservation activity, length of schooling, and 
type of school attended. The English-proficiency ratings given the members 
of the group were then averaged to the nearest hundredth: 1—Native English, 
2—Good, 3—Fair, 4—Poor, and 5—None. It should be remembered that the 
numerically lower scores indicate greater proficiency in English. 

F is the ratio of two variances, used as a test of the relationship of two 
variables. The calculated F for each table is based on an analysis of variance, 
and is the ratio of variance among groups to the variance within groups. The 
table value F is obtained as recommended by Pearson and Bennett (Pearson 
and Bennett, 1942, p. 350; analysis of variance, p. 345). If the calculated F 
is greater than the table value F, the relationship being tested is significant 
at the 1 per cent level, that is, the probability is greater than 99 per cent that 
such large differences could not occur due to chance alone. The relationship 
of score to age is thus “very significant’ since the probability is much less 
than 1 per cent that this relationship is due to chance alone. 
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TABLE 1 


Groups CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO AGE 


Age No. of \verage - 

Sigma 
Groups Informants Score 

17-30 30 2.8 1.135 
31-45 41 3.4 1.048 
46-70 15 3.9 1.032 


Calculated F—6.53 
Table Value F—4.83. 
Relationship of Age to Score: Very Significant. 


The younger men rate somewhat better than Fair, the middle-aged about 
halfway between Fair and Poor, and the older men just a shade above Poor. 
The average of the entire 86 informants is 3.30, or slightly under Fair. It can 
be seen, by comparing these data with the census figures quoted above by 
Kluckhohn and Leighton, that Fruitland is an area where acculturation, if 
it can be correlated with skill in handling the English language, is much further 
advanced than on the Navaho reservation as a whole. This is understandable 
in view of its position on the very edge of the reservation, facing the Englisb- 
speaking communities across the San Juan along the whole length of the Pro)- 
ect. Its position, however, presents only an easy opportunity; other factors 
are probably more important than the geographical, as Sasaki has pointed 
out in his discussion of the recency of the settlement of this Project by unre- 
lated groups, with the consequent breakdown of traditional Navaho social 
organization (Sasaki, 1950). 

Circumstances of Contact. Armed Forces. It was thought best to divide the 
veteran group into Marine veterans and all other veterans, since those who 
served in the Marine Corps were all members of a special communications 
unit using the Navaho language. It was presumed that these men had much 
more chance to continue to speak Navaho in the Service than those who served 
in the Army and Navy, where the men were much more likely to be com- 
pletely isolated from other Navaho. 

Acceptance of the validity of these statistics should be tempered with the 
realization that the veterans are, on the whole, largely in the two younger age 
groups, and that they average more than five years of schooling. Thus it can 
be stated that veterans command English better than nonveterans, but it has 
not been shown that service in the Armed Forces is the factor responsible for 
this difference. 

The Marine veterans, in spite of a longer average time in service, are dis- 
tinctly less proficient than the other veterans. It should be remembered that 
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TABLE 2 


CIRCUMSTANCES OF ConTACT: ARMED FORCES 


Number Average 
of In- Length of tan Sigma 
formants Service 
Marine veterans 8 3.25 years 3.3 .640 
Other veterans 14 2.85 years 2.9 .770 
All veterans 22 2.99 years 3.0 .722 
Nonveterans 63 3.4 1.266 


Calculated F—3.08. 
Table Value F—1.91. 


Relationship of Nonveterans to ail Veterans: Very significant at 5 per cent level. 


none of the veterans have had any other off-reservation activity than their 
war service. The role of the special communications unit becomes more strik- 
ing when the average lengths of time in schools of the two groups of veterans 
are compared. The Marines average 5.77 years in school, while the other 
veterans attended school an average of 5.07 years. If we compare the Marines’ 
average with that of a group having about the same length of time in school, 
the products of Reservation Boarding Schools who attended school an average 
of 5.80 years and had an average score of 2.73, the result is even more interest- 
ing. It thus appears that service in the special Navaho communications unit 
not only did not contribute to English-language skills, but actually allowed 
retrogression with regard to these skills at a time when their less-schooled 
brothers-in-arms, who served a somewhat shorter length of time, were advanc- 
ing rapidly. 

Circumstances of Contact. Off-reservation Activily. Informants were classified, 
as far as off-reservation activity is concerned, into groups A (four or more 
years off-reservation), B (one to three years), and C (none). Since the C group 
contains a number of young men who had just finished high school and had 
no chance either to go off-reservation to work or to enter the Armed Forces, 
it obviously did not contribute to an adequate index of the contribution of 
off-reservation activity. Therefore, in addition to the figures for the C group 
as a whole, we did those for a ‘‘Revised C” group, from which these young men 
were excluded. 

It is significant that the correlation found in Table 3 is that between ‘time 
in school and score, and not between time off-reservalion and score. Thus, 
including the C group the coefficient of correlation (1 is perfect correlation, 
0 is no correlation) is .997, and including the revised C group the coefficient of 
correlation is .998. 
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TABLE 3 


CIRCUMSTANCE OF CONTACT: OFF-RESERVATION ACTIVITY 


\verage 
Number 


Group of In Lang Sigma 
rime in Score 
School 
\ 13 6.23 2.7 1.031 
B 19 2.26 4.1 1.026 
( 32 3.06 3.3 1.285 
Rev. (¢ 26 1.69 3.8 1.000 


Ind. C Calculated F—5.40. 
Rev. C Calculated F—7.54. 
Table Value F—4.97 “Significant.’ 


Table Value F—5.02 “Very Significant.” 


Thus, as far as the contribution of off-reservation activity to learning 
English is concerned, these data must be regarded as inconclusive. The per- 
formance of the revised C group, when compared with that of the B group, 
which had both longer schooling and more off-reservation activity, should 
make for caution in regarding off-reservation activity as a substitute for school- 
ing in the acculturation process. The character of off-reservation activity has 
also to be taken into account. Much of the Navaho labor employed off-reserva- 
tion, e.g., on the railroads or in the mines, is assigned to all-Navaho gangs 
who work under a boss and a timekeeper who are bilingual. Thus chances for 
speaking English are limited to the hours after work, hours which one far 
from his people is more likely to spend with colinguals if his knowledge of 
English is rudimentary. This is undoubtedly one of the chief causes of imperma- 
nence in Navaho residence off-reservation. If the Navaho’s knowledge of 
English is not already adequate for ordinary communication, his first contacts 
are likely to be where other Navaho can act as intermediaries between himself 
and non-Navaho society. Thus he never does penetrate the English-speaking 
world to any significant extent, and may spend years off-reservation without 
learning any English. The fact that the A group above have, on the average, 
more than an elementary school education testifies to the amount of English 
necessary to an adjustment satisfactory enough to keep the worker off the 
reservation for four years or more, and yet all these have returned to the reser- 
vation to live. Since the group with the longest time off-reservation has two or 
three times as much schooling as the other groups, these data cannot be used 
to estimate the effect of off-reservation residence on English learning. 

Schooling. Informants were classified with regard to length of attendance 
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TABLE 4 
LENGTH OF FORMAL EDUCATION AND PROFICIENCY IN ENGLISH 


Number of Average 
Informants Score 
College 3 1.00 0 
High School Graduates 6 1.66 .816 
Junior High School Graduates 12 2.54 .688 
Grammar School Graduates 8 2.85 .646 
Elementary 27 3.11 .640 
.1724 


None 30 


Calculated F—33.00. 
Table Value F—3.26. 
Results are “Extremely Significant” at the 1 per cent level. 


at school as follows: College—13 or more years, High School—11-12 years, 
Junior High School—9-10 years, Grammar—6-8 years, Elementary—1-—5 
years, and None. 

The steady increase in proficiency with length of attendance at school, which 
cuts across all the lines dividing veterans from nonveterans, off-reservation 
workers from stay-at-homes, and young from old, is evidence that the school 
is the most important agency for teaching English to the Navaho. This may 
not seem surprising, but it is a fact frequently overlooked by those who would 
cut off all further federal aid to the Navaho on the theory (held by some Nava- 


TABLE 5 


LENGTH OF ATTENDANCE IN ALL TYPES OF SCHOOLS 
AND ENGLISH PROFICIENCY 


Number Average 
School of In- Length of Average Sigma 
formants Attendance Score 
Day 13 4.00 years 3.46 .660 
Reservation Boarding 15 5.80 years 2.83 .704 
Off-reservation Boarding 9 7.87 years 2.33 .500 
Mission 12 7.91 years 2.33 .778 
Old-time Boarding 5 6.40 years 3.00 .707 


Calculated F—5.67 

Table Value F—3.73. 

Results show a “Very Significant” relationship between length of attendance and score, not ly pe 
of school and score. 
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ho as well as some non-Navahos) that the government has tried to keep the 
Navaho “‘native,” and that withdrawing federal aid would result in a quicker 
assimilation of the Navaho into general American society. These data estab- 
ish that, for Fruitland, at any rate, it is the Navaho with the longest attend- 
ance at school who go on to acquire the greatest amount of experience off-reser- 
vation and who have the best chance to make their own way on the “outside.” 
Informants were also classified according to the type of school attended: 
Day School, Reservation Boarding, Off-reservation Boarding, Mission (board- 
ing), or Old-time Boarding. The last was included because of the very many 
unsolicicted comments made by members of the Navaho community to the 
eff 
order when a pupil was caught speaking Navaho) taught the pupils more 


fect that the Old-time Boarding Schools (where corporal punishment was in 


English than schools of the present day. Similarly, the Off-reservation Board- 
ng (most attended by Fruitlanders seem to be the Sherman Institute at River- 
side, California; Albuquerque, New Mexico; and Phoenix, Arizona) and Mission 
the Navaho Methodist Mission School of Farmington, New Mexico) seem to 
be higher in the estimation of the community than the Reservation Boarding 
chiefly the one at Shiprock) and this in turn ranks higher than any of the 
Day Schools. 
SUMMARY 

Overpopulation on land with limited pastoral and agricultural possibilities 
makes it imperative for many Navaho Indians to leave their reservation, and 
for those who choose to remain to make the best use of their existing natural 
resources. For both groups, an important part of their cultural equipment 
must be the acquisition of English-language skills which will enable them to 
communicate with Anglos in off-reservation job and social situations, and with 
government agents—federal, state, and county—for services and knowledge 
ecessary in their acculturation process. This paper is an assessment of (1) 
the proficiency in the English language of a selected sample of adult males in 
a highly acculturated area on the Navaho reservation, and (2) an attempt to 
test the hypothesis that a language foreign to natives is more rapidly learned 
through constant contact with a community of persons who are native speakers 
of it than otherwise. 

The sample of 86 persons, or about one-third of the total adult males living 
m the Project, is considered representative only of the male population of this 
area. Each informant studied was rated as to his proficiency in speaking and 
undertstanding English by the authors into five classes or levels of English 
proficiency. Pearson and Bennett’s formula for the testing of the relationship 
of two variables was used in the analysis of the data. The results were as fol- 
lows: 

1. The relationship between age and score was very significant, the younger 


men able to speak English more fluently than the older men. Furthermore the 
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results, when compared to the figures given in Kluckhohn and Leighton, re- 
vealed that the level of acculturation, if measured by fluency in the English 
language, was more advanced at Fruitland than for the reservation as a whole, 

2. Veterans as a whole had greater proficiency than nonveterans of all 
ages. The data revealed this as a factor of age (veterans being younger) and 
of education. However, it must be kept in mind that, because of the literacy 
requirements in the selective service program, Navaho drafted were, primarily, 
those who spoke English. Interesting, however, was the fact that Marine 
veterans, with slightly more education on the average than the Army veterans, 
nevertheless rated lower in their proficiency than the latter. This is perhaps 
due to the fact that Marine veterans, because of service in special communi- 
cation units where contact with native speakers of English was less frequent 
than in nonsegregated army units, not only did not contribute to Englisb- 
language skills, but actually allowed retrogression with regard to these skills 
at a time when those serving in the army were advancing rapidly. 

3. Results must be considered inconclusive on the relative contribution of 
off-reservation activity to English-language skills, although theoretically most 
frequent day-to-day contacts would occur here. But, because of the nature of 
the work opportunities, namely that Navaho laborers work in all-Navaho 
gangs under a boss and timekeeper who are bilinguals, this does not necessarily 
follow. The authors believe that Navaho who do not speak English are mor 
likely to spend their leisure with colinguals and consequently learn little, 
if any, English regardless of the number of years spent away from the reser- 
vation. 

4. The most significant, though not necessarily surprising, results were 
those obtained in the scores resulting from the analysis of the variance be- 
tween education and English proficiency. Regardless of the type of school 


attended, status as veterans or nonveterans, experience or nonexperience off- 
reservation, it is the Navaho with the longest attendance at school who have 


the greatest proficiency in English, and who go on to acquire the greatest 
amount of experience off-reservation. He is the one who has the best chance 
of making his own way on the “outside.” 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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NOTE 


1 We would like to thank David Aberle, John Adair, Melville J. Herskovits, Francis Hsu, 
Alexander Leighton, F.. H. Spicer, Gordon Streib, Robert Textor, and Richard Waterman for 


suggestions about ti.e work, either while in the field or upon reading various drafts of the paper 
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Alexander Farlinger kindly assumed responsibility for the statistical work. Thanks are due to the 
Department of Anthropology, Cornell University, for assistance in the support of Sasaki’s field 


work in Fruitland, from 1947 to 1950, and to the American Council of Learned Societies for sup- 


port of Olmsted’s field work during the summer of 1950. We would also like to express our ap- 
preciation to Messrs. Allen Harper, Walter Olson, Kay David, Deb Victor, Robert Young, and 
Mrs. Hildegard Thompson of the Navajo Service for their assistance and hospitality. 
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Boox REVIEWS 
GENERAL AND THEORETICAL 


Economic Anthropology: A Study in Comparative Economics. MELVILLE J. HERSKovirts 
(xii, 551, xxiii pp., $5.75. Alfred A. Knopf, New York, 1952.) 


This useful revision of The Economic Life of Primitive Peoples (1940) is justified, the 
author states, because of extensive new data available through recent field studies, and 
the expanding interest by economists as well as anthropologists in the theoretical and 
historical perspectives involved. The new name is designed not only to avoid the term 
“primitive” (“nonliterate,” “nonpecuniary,” or “nonindustrial” are variously substi 
tuted throughout) but also to stimulate usage of the concept of “economic anthropol- 
ogy.” Despite this more comprehensive title the scope of the book is not significantly 
widened from its former theme: the ‘‘variation in economic drives and institutions” ir 
nonliterate societies. 

The format of the work is much improved: long paragraphs broken down; stylisti 
changes made to smooth out the wording; better footnoting. The bibliography is er 
larged, though still highly selective. Regarding content, a paragraph by paragraph 
check shows as the most obvious series of changes the addition of new illustrative case 
materials in every chapter, and the very occasional omission or truncation of earlier 
case materials. The new examples offer a good sampling from post-1940 field studies 
round out the regional representation of cases more fully, and give somewhat more of 
the still all-too-scarce quantified data likely to be of special interest to economists 
Varying from a line or two to several pages, they come from the writings of some 39 field 
workers, covering some 37 new groups; most frequently or extensively cited are 
Tikopia (Firth), Siriono (Holmberg), Pilag4 (Henry), Yoruba (Bascom), Bougainville 
(Oliver), Kwakiutl (Codere), Nupe (Nadel), Malay (the Firths), Ibo (Harris), Gusii 
(Mayer), Popoluca (Foster), Palau (Ritzenthaler, Barnett). Several of the later chap 
ters have almost no alteration except such additional examples. Doubtless regional 
specialists will raise an eyebrow or two over the revised case materials for their areas, 
e.g., for Oceania, Beaglehole’s quantified data on the economics of Pangai village in 
Tonga are not used; again an old quotation of 1905 for Fiji is kept (p. 431) where it 
would have borne rescrutiny in the light of recent field reports by Geddes, Quain, 
Spencer, and Thompson; for the Navaho recent data from Kluckhohn and coworkers 
are bypassed. 

By contrast with this expansion in case materials, there is much less elaboration of 
the former theoretical and otherwise generalized sections than the reviewer had ex- 
pected. An entirely new first chapter on “Economizing and Rational Behavior’ mainly 
clarifies basic definitions and concepts; but this stands somewhat as an essay on its 
own, without being particularly integrated with the rest of the work, e.g., a comparison 
of western and “nonpecuniary” economies covers ground dealt with in the next chapter 
“Before the Machine.” From here on the major changes are: a considerable overhaul of 
the old Chapter IIT (now III) on “Anthropology and Economics,” notably involving 
restatements on economic theory and method; more on food and its relation to energy 
more explicit analysis of “work” and of incentives and rewards of labor (the former 
chapter on work has been split into two chapters); a somewhat expanded treatment of 
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“value”; and 5 additional pages on “capitalization” (with the topic made into a sepa- 
rate chapter). Many minor changes are also made, especially in the theoretical openings 
to the chapters. The reviewer noted a consistent tendency to cut back, so that for a 
number of chapters the generalized exposition is shorter than before. 

A review of the original work by L. G. Reynolds (Am. Anth., n.s. 42, pp. 695-96) 


speaks of economists being “scolded” and anthropologists “treated with severity” on 
various points. The cutbacks just spoken of include a consistent excision or bluntening 
f such verbal barbs. The new text reveals, too, a highly sensitive response to critical 
treatment of the original discussions of economics, as in a long critique by Knight which 
sincluded as an appendix with the author’s rebuttal. Much of the new theoretical ma- 
terial, indeed, comprises restatements here, fortified by references to some 19 addi- 
tional economists besides the few previously cited. Where, however, the author feels his 
position to be still valid, as in possible adherence by economists to outmoded theories 
ind typologies, or regarding the merits of inductive vs. deductive methods, his newer 
erbal mellowness does not deter him from the thwacking economic pates 
Most conspicuously absent from this new text is the much more comprehensive re 

vision which would have been needed to do justice to the varied newer approaches and 
growing body of generalizations of anthropologists as they bear upon economic be- 
havior. There are several citations from Firth’s theoretical sections in Primitive Poly 
esian Economy, and from Oliver, Hallowell, and others. But the economist or other 
on-anthropologist reading this text alone would remain unaware of, say, the attempts 
f the Chapple-Coon group to reorient comparative economics to their theoretical 
setting; the primary and secondary drive concepts and other sets of the Yale group as 
found in works by Hallowell, Gillin, Murdock, and others; the folk-urban nexus which 
Redfield, Beals, and others have been exploring; the extensive work on “covert culture’”’ 
including the concept of “economic value,” to which justice is hardly done even in the 
revised text; the relation of property to law, especially as developed in British social 
anthropology. Almost no hint is given that anthropologists are studying some aspects 


f economic behavior in modern Euroamerican society, as in Human Organization 
articles, an omission which would puzzle faculty members in various departments of 
the reviewer’s university, including the Graduate School of Business. Again, along with 
the reiterated lusty blows at economic determinism, evolution, and Biicher, there is no 
positive hint that through archeological and other data a general body of hypotheses 
on total economic growth are being spelled out, as in recent writings by Braidwood, 
Steward, Kroeber, Linton and others. 

In the preface, the author specifically rules out discussion of processes of culture 
change in their economic aspects, both theoretical and applied, and the subject receives 
only passing references (e.g., pp. 81, 273). The reviewer has every respect for an 
author’s right to delimit his field of reference. Yet no “Economic Anthropology” in the 
full sense of the title could afford to omit some delineation of the present and potential 
contributions of anthropology and economics to one another in this field. This is not 
just a matter of applied problems (e.g., territorial administration, minority affairs, 
Point Four) but also of incipient theoretical contributions now that “economic de 
velopment, growth, change” is rapidly emerging as a field of specialization among 
economists in universities, in government, and in the international agencies. Herskovits 
says (p. 502) that further use by economists of comparative data “must await the 
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collection by anthropologists of more materials’ presented in more suitable (if possible 
quantified) form. With interchange under way in academic and governmental settings 
and in a few instances already in the field, by development-minded economists and 
change-minded anthropologists, and with economists starting to try out their researc} 
skills in non-industrial settings, some aspects of rapprochement between the two disc 
plines are likely to move much faster than this quotation envisages. 

Useful as this revised work is, therefore, its title, in the reviewers’ opinion, would 
better have been kept to a less ambitious rephrasing of the former title. The work cai 
profitably be read with the economics sections of Firth’s recent Elements of Social Or 
ganization, which offers a somewhat different interpretation of the give-and-take be 
tween anthropology and economics. The time seems near when a good theoretical book 
can be written on economic behavior from the anthropologist’s viewpoint, with regiona 
case materials such as occupy so much of Herskovits’ work kept perhaps to a separati 
volume. 

FELIx M. KEEsING 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY 
STANFORD, CALIFORNIA 


ETHNOLOGY AND ETHNOGRAPHY 


The Southern Lunda and Related Peoples (Northern Rhodesia, Angola, Belgian Congo 
MERRAN McCuttocu. (110 pp., map. 8s.6d. Ethnographic Survey of Africa, West 
Central Africa, Part I, International African Institute, London, 1951.) 


Bemba and Related Peoples of Northern Rhodesia. WILFRED WuiITELy (with a contribu- 
tion on the Ambo by B. Stefaniszyn). Peoples of the Lower Luapula Valley, J. 
Slaski. (100 pp., map, 9s.6d. Ethnographic Survey of Africa, East Central Africa 
Part II. International African Institute, London, 1951.) 

The Coastal Tribes of the North-Eastern Bantu (Pokomo, Nyika, Teita). A. H. J. Pris 
(138 pp., map, 10s. 6d. Ethnographic Survey of Africa, East Central Africa, Part 
III. International African Institute, London, 1952.) 


Akan and Ga-Adangme Peoples of the Gold Coast. MADELINE MANOUKIAN. (112 pp., 
map, 8s. 6d. Ethnographic Survey of Africa. Western Africa, Part I. International 
African Institute, London, 1950.) 


The Yoruba-S peaking Peoples of South-Western Nigeria. DARYLL Forpe. (102 pp., map 
8s. 6d. Ethnographic Survey of Africa. Western Africa, Part IV. International 
African Institute, London, 1951.) 


Tribes of the Northern Territories of the Gold Coast. MADELINE MANOUKIAN. (102 pp., 
8s. 6d. Ethnographic Survey of Africa. Western Africa, Part V. International 
African Institute, London, 1952.) 


These volumes are part of the Ethnographic Survey of Africa, a continuing project 
undertaken by the International African Institute on a grant from the Colonial De 
velopment and Welfare Fund, under the general editorship of Daryll Forde. The pur 
pose, according to the editor, is to “present a concise, critical and accurate account of 
our present knowledge of the tribal groupings, distribution, physical environment, 
social conditions, political and economic structure, religious beliefs and cult practices, 
technology and art of the African peoples.” In addition to the volumes included in the 
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present review, the following have also appeared: The Peoples of the Sierra Leone Pro- 
tectorate by M. McCulloch, Peoples of the Laka Nyasa Region by Mary Tew and The 
Ibo and Ibibio-Speaking Peoples of South-Eastern Nigeria by Daryll Forde. 

The volumes al’ follow a more or less uniform, though not rigid, plan with numerous 
subchapter headings. In fact, some of them read almost like outlines. Though this 
procedure makes for convenience of reference and comparability among the various 
contributions, it brings with it a jejunity of style against which the authors struggle 
vith varying degrees of success. A more fundamental objection to the setting up of 
these detailed rubrics is that material which does not fit into, the scheme tends to be 
ignored. Thus child care and aboriginal education in general réceives only scant atten- 
tion apparently because it does not fit into the general plan. ‘che graphic and plastic 
rts, likewise, not having a section of their own, are treated zs incidental to industry 
und crafts. McCulloch, regarding the interesting Bachokwe wood-carving, tells us 

thing about style and confines himself to such matters es the social status and 
prestige of the artist and the degree of specialization of labor involved. A notable ex 
ception here is Daryli Forde’s excellent brief description of st:/listic aspects of Yoruba 
yood-carving. 

The most conspicuous casualty is folklore which fits neither under linguistics (where 
ve find dialect and language distributions), nor under crafts (which include only the 
visual arts). From these volumes one would hardly suspect that proverbs existed in 
\frica. The otherwise comprehensive bibliographies sometimes omit important folk- 
wre items. Thus Rattray’s well-known and delightful collection of Akan-Ashanti folk 
tales is not included in Manoukian’s volume on the area, not is there apparently any 
reference to folk ‘ales in the text. How can one talk of the Akan peoples and leave out 
Anansi, the Spider? Better to omit a schedule of kinship terms‘r a list of chieftainships, 
f pressed for space! There likewise seems to be a practica!!y complete omission of 
music and the dance 

The fault is perhaps not with the use of chapter and subchapter headings them- 
selves, since many well-rounded ethnographies employ them, but the particular out 


« 


lines employed. Still, in the evident striving after conciseness no doubt something had 
to be sacrificed. 

Another question raised by the survey is the almost complete concentration e1 the 
British areas of Africa, which has marked it up to now. This limitation seems to be 
unintentional in view of the over-all purpose of the survey which simply mentions 
Africa as its area. This is likewise borne out by the editor’s statement that collaboration 
has been established with research institutions in French West Africa, Belgium and the 
Belgian Congo. It is to be hoped that whatever difficulties have stood in the way of 
the inclusion of non-British areas can eventually be overcome 

Nothing that is said here is meant to detract from the general high level of excel- 
lence maintained in the volumes of the survey. The work has been conscientious and 
critical and has sought to utilize all available sources, both published and unpublished. 
The material is particularly full and welcome on tribal distributions and social and 
political units. The bibliographies and maps are of particular value and will be ap- 
preciated by all those interested in Africa. 

JoserH H. GREENBERG 

CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY 

New York, New York 
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The Sacred State of the Akan. EvA L. R. MEyERow!tTz. (285 pp., 101 plates, 10 figs 
2 maps, 42s. Faber and Faber Limited, London, 1951.) 


Mrs. Meyerowitz has made an important contribution to the growing literature o 
the West African field. Beginning primarily with an artist’s interest in the gold art of 
the Akan in the Gold Coast, she at once perceived the necessity for research into Aka 
history and ethnology and has thus devoted this study to materials of general anthrop 
logical interest. This, the first of at least two projected volumes in these areas, deals 
largely with the Akan concept of the State, its political organization and the religious 
concepts which provide the rationale for it. Into these aspects of the cultural setting 
and their historic origins, she has placed a relatively brief but enlightening descriptio: 
and discussion of Akan symbolism connected with the Supreme Deities, Kingship an 
Queenmothership. Numerous plates and figures demonstrate the art in various media 

For her information Mrs. Meyerowitz has drawn upon a long list of knowledgeabk 
people from the higher political ranks in many of the historically important and mor 
influential states of the Akan, and her work thus bears the stamp not only of carefu 
ethnological research but also of Akan political authority. It may well be assumed that 
her reporting is as accurate as her selection of informants is intelligent. She has « 
casionally drawn upon previous sources: Danquah, Rattray, Bowdich and others, but 
the bulk of her contribution is the result of original research and has the additional ad 
vantage over Rattray, for example, of a more coherent organization of materials on the 
aspects of culture she has chosen for presentation. 

After an introduction which considers the term “Akan” and summarizes the origins 
of the Akan states, she describes the basic concepts and organization of the State, a 
sacred institution requiring, above all, a queenmother who is regarded as the daughter 
of the Moon, symbolizing the female characteristics of Nyame, the Supreme Being 
As the queenmother represents the Mother-Moon-goddess, so the king represents the 
Sun god, son of the Moon. The State, originally a confederation of seven matrilineal 
clans, represents the Universe, populated as it is by seven heavenly bodies, the moon, 
the sun, and the five planets first recognized by the ancients. The land itself is the 
possession of a deity of the land, although nominal and practical possession reposes it 
the paramount chief. Subsequent establishment of various states as confederations 
based on territorial and military factors rather than on the initial ideal religious belied- 
patterns has not destroyed the fundamental religious concepts underlying the State 
although the actual political power of the queenmother has progressively diminished 
until at the present time it is practically negligible. The power of the king or paramount 
chief in each sovereign state, on the other hand, has risen to ascendancy. The religio 
political thread is woven throughout Mrs. Meyerowitz’s further discussions of the 
Supreme Deities, the doctrine of immortality, the patrilineal néoro cult, the state god 
the calendar, state festivals and ceremonies, city and town planning and architecture, 
and gold. 

Generalizations about even so relatively homogeneous a group as the Akan are 
difficult, and, where significant, Mrs. Meyerowitz has indicated variations to be found 
between states. The ideal, over-all patterning, however, remains clear, notwithstanding 
the fact that many Akan of perhaps lesser status than her distinguished informants 
would only vaguely recognize the ideologies here expressed. 

It should be pointed out that, despite occasional references to the present religio- 
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political situation in the Gold Coast, the study does not attempt to deal with the 
modern scene. It is inevitable that a people undergoing extensive culture change should 
lose or otherwise alter such concepts and usages as described in this volume, and it is of 
great importance, therefore, that the literature of West African anthropology and art 
include this description of what was, of what remains in part, and of what will un 
doubtedly continue to influence Akan life. 
Rosert A. Lystap 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 


The Basuto. Hucu Asuton. (xi, 355 pp., $6.50. Oxford University Press, for the Inter 
national African Institute, New York, 1952.) 


Che Basuto, as a native kingdom in Africa, only goes back to the 1830’s. It never 
remained isolated, as Europeans came to live within it as missionaries and to describe 
the Basuto as early as 1833. The group deserves attention on account of the unusual 
strength displayed by them in fighting incorporation within South Africa, their power 
ful neighbor in all directions. The author was well qualified to inquire into the subject, 
as he was born in Basutoland and had administrative experience in both Bechuanaland 
and Johannesburg, besides being a thoroughly-trained anthropologist. 

It is a pity that, granting such favorable circumstances, less than ten months of 
field work were devoted to this ambitious work, which claims to be a comprehensive 
survey of social conditions among more than half-a-million people who, by no stretch 
of the imagination can be described as primitive and homogeneous. All chapters are 
interesting but none of them leaves us fully satisfied that the last word has been said 
on the subject and Ashton is quite frank in calling our attention to the points left un- 
explored in his inquiry. 

The most satisfactory chapter perhaps is that on law. Few students in customary 
law have succeeded as well as the author does in distinguishing penal from civil cases, 
Ashton’s distinction being founded on the character of the dispute and on the way it is 
brought to court, rather than on sanction, as western law does (p. 253). Interesting 
observations are also made on the judicial work performed by family councils and by 
initiation groups. A large number of cases are given, and they constitute a precious 
feature of this book. Unfortunately, they are treated very summarily, as factual in 
consistency can be detected between two separate references made to the same case 
(pp. 235 and 264). A description of actual court procedure would have been a welcome 
addition. 

Government obviously is what matters when dealing with the Basuto, and the 
author gives us a perfect description of a highly elaborate system of government, with 
little or nothing of the divine king apparel in it. With regard to social change and 
adjustment to new conditions of life, it appears from the author’s description, that the 
chiefs do not meet the challenge of our times and that, on account of their incapacity, 
young men are leaving the territory in large numbers to seek work in Johannesburg 
Nothing, however, is said on what these poor chiefs could do to offset the pressure 
coming from the huge South African economic machine. The Basuto, in any case, cer 
tainly do not want to exchange their chiefs permanently for the benefits of South 
African citizenship. 
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Much is said on magic and sorcery, including the recent introduction of practices of 
foreign origin, but almost nothing on religion. Many reasons make us add ours to 
Ashton’s regrets in this respect, especially the fact that recent Basuto history witnessed 
an unexplained multiplication of ritual murders. The author gives us several instances 
of these crimes but no better explanation than that a judicial reform, whereby all but 
one hundred of the 1,300 native chiefs were deprived of their judicial powers, may be 
(p. 212). Is not the real point the fact that no 
African tribe today can be seriously studied without a thorough investigation of its 
colonial administration, and that this subject more often than not remains what is 
popularly known as a sacred cow? 


mentioned “as a possible partial cause’ 


Jean L. CoMHAIRE 
SETON HALL 


SouTH ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 


Transformation Scene: The Changing Culture of a New Guinea Village. [aN Hocsin, 
(xii, 326 pp., 16 plates, 2 maps, 30s. Routledge & Kegan Paul, London, 1951.) 


Published as part of the International Library of Sociology and Social Reconstruc- 
tion, this book is a study of acculturation in the village of Busama on the coast of the 
Huon Gulf. It is based on prolonged field work, begun in 1944 shortly after the recap- 
ture of the area from the Japanese. Hogbin deals mainly with native economy and 
trade, work patterns, social control and political organization, the prestige system and 
religion. He treats these subjects in terms of both the past, insofar as he could recon- 
struct it, and the present as affected by the war, the indenture system of plantation 
labor, the European administration, and the missions. He closes with a brief discussion 
of race relations, focusing attention on the problem which is the underlying concern of 
the entire book. 

Transformation Scene is more than a contribution to the ethnography of the Huon 
Gulf. It has special value for anyone engaged in cross-cultural work, either as govern 
ment administrator, welfare worker, or technological adviser. Hogbin gives a clear 
picture of many Busama values and attitudes by extensively quoting what its people 
have to say about their own community problems, crises, and personalities. They 
emerge as people endowed with pretty much the same solid attributes that we profess 
to admire in the “grass roots” of our own society. The same human frailties are equally 
apparent. One of the chief educational values of the book is that Hogbin manages to 
make the reader experience these observations vicariously. His success in this gives the 
final chapter on race relations considerable force, for the unfortunate European stereo- 
types of natives pertain to the very Busama whose dignity as people the reader has 
learned to respect. 


There are noteworthy insights into specific acculturation problems as well. The 
plantation system is so organized, for example, as to give native labor a minimum of 
responsibility, according to the European belief that natives are irresponsible. To meet 
his many family and community responsibilities when he is at home, however, the 
Busama man must put in an average of eight to nine hours of work a day. Young men 
who have been away on plantations find it difficult to assume their obligations and to 
adjust to the harder work routine when they come home. 
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The story of Bumbu, the despotic /uluai, and the signs of corruption already ap- 
pearing in his successors point up the failure of the luluai system of government 
Established in the first place because of European misconceptions of native political 
organization, it is one of the poorest systems that could have been devised for Mela- 
jan communities. Melanesian social controls are not based on the development of a 


strong conscience within the individual and the vesting of authority in a single leader 
as embodiment of the collective conscience, but on a network of mutual obligations 
and duties in the family, clubhouse, and community. A man’s power in the community 
increases with increasing indebtedness of others to him and a decreasing indebtedness 
on his part to others. As his power increases, therefore, he becomes freer to do as he 
yishes unencumbered by great pangs of conscience. The community is protected be 
cause the clan and club systems militate against everyone’s becoming indebted to one 
man. The result is that community authority tends to rest with a group of important 
men, whose conflicting interests and loyalties provide the needed checks and balances 
If the man appointed Juduai is of no account in his village, his indebtedness to others 
makes him ineffective from the government’s point of view. If he is already an im- 
portant man, appointing him /uluai gives him the extra power needed to make him 
nswerable to no one but the District Officer. So long as he pleases the latter (to whom 
he is in debt for his office), he can get away with almost anything. Hogbin’s portrayal 
of the Busama village assembly at work provides a contrast which merits attention by 
colonial administrators. 

Finally to be commended is the full discussion of modern religious beliefs and prac 
tices among the thoroughly Christian Busama. Few ethnographers bother to investi 
gate carefully the Christianity of converted communities. Hogbin’s findings make 
fascinating reading 

Warp H. GooDENOUGH 

UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 

PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


{cculturation in the Americas. Selected Papers of the XXIXth International Congress of 

Americanists. Edited by Sort Tax. (ix, 339 pp., 10 illustrations, $7.50. University 

of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1952.) 

This is one of three volumes which present to the public the work of the XXIXth 
Congress of Americanists held in New York City, September, 1949. The first 47 pages 
summarize the proceedings of the Congress and include speeches of welcome, lists of 
officers and members, and the titles and authors of the papers read at the meetings. This 
is followed by a 16-page thoughtful introduction by Melville J. Herskovits, who dis 
cusses modern trends in cultural anthropology and shows that although the shift has 
been away from the study of diffusion and historical reconstruction towards the study 
of acculturation and cultural dynamics, history and psychology still remain prime in- 
terests. About the importance of history there is no question, but about psychology 
some doubts could be raised—for one thing, only 2 of the 33 papers deal directly with 
personality and culture in reference to the dynamics of change. Even about these two 
papers the reviewer feels a bit unhappy. First the personality, modal or otherwise, is 
explained in terms of the total socio-cultural situation under contact and change, and 
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later the personality is used as a device to explain the cultural process both in its 
formative aspects as well as to account for the degree of resistance to change. The rest 
of the papers in the volume appear to demonstrate that what happens, or does not 
happen, under contact conditions in a variety of situations can be adequately ex- 
plained by a thorough-going functional and historical analysis of all the socio-cultural 
variables involved, without periodic ventures into such universal phenomena as the 
learning process. 

The body of the work is made up of four sections: 1) “Acculturation and Culture 
Change”; 2) “Afroamerican Studies’; 3) “Modern Indian, Mixed, and Creole Cul- 
tures”; and 4) “Aspects of Colonial America.” The task of selecting and editing the 
papers, written in English, French, and Spanish, has been ably performed by Sol Tax, 
for the papers give, in spite of the differences in subject matter and point of view, a co- 
herent account of the processes of culture change in the Americas. 

The first section deals with acculturation as it is related to groups which are still 
considered Indian. Most of these are located in the United States, for in the ten papers 
only one Ecuadorian and two Canadian Indian groups are represented. All aspects of 
culture, e.g., economy, political organization, and religion, receive attention and a 
reader accustomed to thinking in terms of acculturation gets a very good account of 
what is taking place. 

The second section is concerned with the Negro in the New World. Three of the 
eight papers deal with the Haitians, two are general, while Mexico, Cuba, and Brazil 
receive one each. Here again the reader gets a reasonably well rounded picture of the 
Negroes’ adaptation to social and cultural conditions in the New World 

The eight papers in the third section relate to the study of hybrid peoples and 
blended cultures. Two are general, two are on Brazil, while Canada, Guatemala, 
Mexico, and Peru receive one each. 

The seven papers in the fourth section deal with the origins and histories of cultural 
elements in the Americas. One, for example, stresses the importance of knowing from 
what parts of Spain the emigrants to the New World came in tracing the histories of 
cultural traits. Others discuss the witch in Mexico, the origin and diffusion of the term 
“cacique,” and the history of art as revealed in legal documents 

Although one can say without hesitation that the material presented in this volume 
is rich and varied, there are, on the other hand, notable lacks which are honestly 
recognized both in the introduction and in the general papers. For one thing, there is 
only a single paper on the Latin American city. The term “national culture” is used 
but it is nowhere given adequate treatment. One has the feeling that we have reached 
a point where such categories as folk culture and urban culture need to be superseded 
by more exact taxonomic concepts. The interplay between town and country both so- 
cially and culturally in many Latin American countries is greater than is often assumed. 
One would also like to see acculturation treated in terms of type. Situations in which 
small Indian groups are on the way to extinction appear to differ considerably from 
situations where accommodations are being worked out and from situations in which 
a more or less homogeneous society and culture is in process of being developed. 

In conclusion it can be said that this volume is a milestone on the way to a better 
understanding of the dynamics of culture change. It contains papers by outstanding 
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investigators in this field, and while answering questions it also poses new ones and 
hints at ways of answering them. 
KALVERO OBERG 
EscoLA LIVRE DE Soc. E Pot. 
Sao PAuLo, BRAzIL 


Vomlaki Ethnography. WALTER GOLDSCHMIDT. (viii, 140 pp., 3 figures, 1 map, $1.50 
University of California Publications in American Archaeology and Ethnology, 
Vol. 42, No. 4, University of California Press, Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1951.) 


Goldschmidt’s monograph will be most useful to specialists in the ethnology and 
ethnography of California, but it is also of general interest as a functionalist study of 
a defunct culture. In the summer of 1936, when the principal field investigation was 
conducted, the descendants of the Nomlaki or Hill Wintun, a major subdivision of the 
Central Wintun who had occupied a territory in the Sacramento Valley of central 
California, preserved in practice very little of the aboriginal culture. The author lists 
eleven informants, but two of these provided most of the data. None of these indi 
viduals could readily speak his native language (a Penutian language closely related 
to Wintu and Patwin), had participated in the culture described, or “could create the 
picture of the totality presented.” Relying primarily on information obtained through 
ethnographic interviews as well as on relevant published materials, the ethnographer 
has attempted to go beyond the data to erect “‘a construct of total life.” 

Unquestionably this monograph will be of value to those concerned with compara 
tive and distributional studies in California. The author has succeeded in assembling 
and organizing data ranging topically from subsistence and technology to religious life. 
His historical perspective is shown in his discussion of such subjects as the history of 
the Nomlaki, the relationship of the Huta society to the Kuksu system, the Nomlaki 
wealth complex, and the religious dances of historic times. Finally he is interested in 
Nomlaki culture as a functioning system. 

It is important to note that the author has built his construct of total life on the 
model of the living community (here generalized to tribe). This is evident in his treat 
ment of social organization, social life, and various ‘underlying and generalized themes” 
of Nomlaki culture. An autobiography of the chief informant is published in an ap 
pendix. Since, however, the data were unavoidably inadequate in many areas, there are 
uncertainties in the description of the culture. The construct of total life has a static 
quality; it has not been possible to recreate an on-going system in vivid detail. 

Undoubtedly the study of cultures which are virtually extinct poses difficult prob 
lems in methodology and technique. Yet in those crucial instances where the study of 
such cultures can be useful to the anthropologist, the importance of using appropriate 
models and research methods must be obvious. The strength of this study lies in the 
explicit use of a sound model which implies the extension of a functional approach into 
a difficult research area. Although this monograph does not attain the ideal, it is not a 
“catalogue.” It is rather a first approximation of the living model on which it is based 

Joun M. 

HARVARD UNIVERSITY 

CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Anglo-A merikanskaia Etnografiia Na Sluzhbe Imperializma (Anglo-American Ethnog.- 
raphy in the Service of Imperialism). I. I. Porexutn, Editor. (111 pp., Academy of 
Sciences of the U.S.S.R., Moscow, 1951.) 


Seven Soviet ethnologists, working under the auspices of the Academy of Sciences 
of the U.S.S.R., have combined their scholarly and “patriotic” efforts to produce this 
sweeping condemnation of British and American ethnology. 

These writers inform us that evolutionism of Lewis H. Morgan’s type was not only 
the first treatment of culture on a scientific level but also the highest, and most pro 
found, accomplishment of Western ethnological scholarship. The early works of Boas, 
Radcliffe-Brown, and Malinowski—while suffering from “false interpretations” and 
“provincialism”—are considered important collections of ethnographic data. However, 
the “schools” created by this trio, it is said, have laid the basis for the rapid “de- 
terioration” of Western cultural anthropology. Radcliffe-Brown is guilty of divorcing 
“progress” from “evolution,” Malinowski of founding “colonial anthropology,” and 
Boas of paving the way for the emergence of the “ethno-psychological” interpretation 
of culture—the “school” which gives psychological forces precedence over social factors. 

The latter “school” is the main target of this symposium. It is seen as a synthesis of 
such “decadent” intellectual currents as Spenglerianism, Freudism, behaviorism, social 
Darwinism, and pragmatism. The personality-oriented studies of Ruth Benedict, Reo 
Fortune, Cora du Bois, and many others, “transform the peoples of the world into a 
grandiose insane asylum,” which requires the care of psychiatrists. The psychiatric 
functions—we are told—are appropriated by the members of the “chosen pattern of 
culture”—American imperialism. Thus, the “preponderant” present-day “school” in 
American anthropology is a tool of American world-conquering designs! Its tenets 
the Soviet writers inform us—constitute a new version of racism: it is labeled ethno- 
racism as distinct from bio-racism. 

This fact-twisting attack on anthropological research in the West is too far below 
the level of serious academic discourse to warrant special rebuttal. The present sym- 
posium is more important by the light it throws on the status of ethnological theory in 
the U.S.S.R. It shows that the official ethnological theory in the Soviet Union (a) 
operates in terms of evolutionistically expressed universal laws of social development, 
(b) identifies “evolution” 


with “progress,” (c) sanctions the use of the comparative 
method in its nineteenth-century version, (d) places special emphasis on the study of 
“origins” and “survivals” of cultural phenomena, and (e) requires the students of 
culture to dissociate themselves from any anthropological trends in the West and to 
follow the officially defined “Russian tradition.” It should also be stated that evolu- 
tionism—in its Soviet version—is not regarded as incompatible with the “historical” 
approach to cultural data. The latter approach is justified on the ground that although 
all societies pass through the same phases of universal development they do it in their 
own specific way. 

In brief, the Soviet ethnological theory which this volume reflects is, in main, a 
combination of nineteenth-century evolutionism and Soviet “patriotism.” 

ALEXANDER VUCINICH 

SAN JosE STATE COLLEGE 

SAN JosE, CALIFORNIA 
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The Aymara of Chucuito, Peru. I. Magic. Harry Tscuoptk, Jr. (308 pp., 10 plates, 11 
text figures, 1 table, $3.00. Anthropological Papers of the American Museum of 
Natural History, vol. 44, pt. 2, New York, 1951.) 


This volume marks the beginning of localized studies of the Aymara which hereto 
fore have been treated comprehensively. Its subject is stated as “Magic,” but in in 
vestigating all aspects of its subject, the contents become notably more than this. It is 
1, model study in depicting the physical, economic and social background of magic, and 
the dynamic holistic approach makes earlier purely descriptive studies obsolete. Thus, 
a most stimulating section is Tschopik’s discussion of “Some Aspects of Aymara Per- 
sonality” (pp. 172-187), in which he illustrates what he calls their anxiety, hostility, 
rresponsibility, submissiveness, disorderliness and utilitarianism. His impressions are 
consistent with those of earlier observers, and with the evidence from folklore (Aymara 
Folktales, IJAL 16: 40-45, 1950). He views the supernaturals’ lack of any spontaneous 
nterest in Aymara welfare as projective of attitudes toward parents learned in child 
hood. The guardian spirit, also, is ‘‘a rather ignorant and helpless supernatural,” 
though, like others, it may be manipulated or coerced. Relevant, too, is the fact that 
the Aymara attitude toward Christian-derived supernaturals is almost identical with 
their attitude toward mestizos and whites, while place-spirits are ‘“demanding, austere 
ind patronizingly tolerant; they treat the Aymara like children.’ 

The book contains some inconsistencies. On page 294, Tschopik states that with 
one exception Aymara magicians ‘“‘all exhibit a sense of security that is so unusual in 
adult Aymara that, when present, it is immediately striking” and generally in contrast 
with the modal Aymara personality. On page 300, on the other hand, he says that “In 
Chucuito no special, atypical personality traits are required of the magician in the 
performance of his role.” In another case, there seems to be a discrepancy between 
Tschopik’s generalization, and the evidence he himself offers for it. “Except in emer 
gencies,” he says, “the Aymara does not rely heavily upon supernaturalism to grow 
crops, to produce livestock, or to catch fish” (p. 186). Perhaps the matter hinges on our 
understanding of the word “emergencies”; perhaps, also, as he suggests, ceremonial at 
Chucuito is less rich than among the Bolivian Aymara. Nevertheless, he himself cites 
agricultural rites associated with the potato (p. 232), and the important influence of 
the moon upon agriculture, among other things (p. 197); the rites at the mating time 
of llamas (p. 192), and at shearing time to prevent sickness among the llamas and 
alpacas (pp. 200, 192), as well as rites at cairns to prevent sickness in llamas (p. 226); 
he likewise cites the fishermen’s sacrifice to the Lake Spirit who controls the supply 
p. 196), and the fishermen’s hiring of a magician at the fiesta of Santiago to sacrifice to 
the Lake Spirit (p. 200), and elsewhere mentions rites for rain-making (p. 277), the 
first-fruit offering and again a fishing rite (p. 278). All this looks a lot like economic 


reliance on the supernatural! Again, it is disconcerting to find Tschopik imputing the 
neologism “‘oral-neurotic” to psychoanalysts who have long used the terms “oral-ag 
and “oral-incorporative” (compare Sebeok on the Aymara Little Red Riding 
Hood, in Arch. Ling. vol. ITI, fase. 1, 1951). 

It is doubtful whether other Americanists will agree with Tschopik that the Aymara 


gressive” 


magician represents a “‘priestly tradition’ as opposed to a shamanistic one (p. 228, and 
again, p. 265). As he himself admits, “It is true that elements that are usually con 
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sidered ‘shamanistic’ are present in the pattern assemblage: the séance, ventriloquism 
the concept of disease as due to intrusion or to soul loss, and the use of sleight-of-hand 
It is likewise true that several functions of the magician are characteristically those of 
shamans in other American Indian cultures: curing the sick, finding lost property 
controlling weather, discovering theft, and counter-witchcraft” (p. 228). Furthermor 
Tschopik correctly states (p. 232) that “The great bulk of Aymara specialized magic 
is of a private nature and is performed for individuals. . . . No information from Chu 
cuito indicates that magical ceremonies are, or ever were, held by and for the member 
of an ayllu as a whole. In the village itself there are few magical rites of a public charac 
ter that aim to benefit the entire community.” Nor are Aymara supernaturals wel] 
personalized deities in any sense. In the absence of a public cult or of such deities, it js 
difficult to see the Aymara magician as anything other than the standard America 
shaman. That he calls upon powers outside himself hardly establishes him as a priest 

These professional criticisms, however, should not and will not obscure the fact 
that Tschopik has added considerably to our circumstantial knowledge of one of th 
largest South American groups. The high order of agreement of his findings with thos 
of earlier students reconfirms the impression that local variations in Aymara cultur 
are not major, and that all over their considerable terrain there is a relatively great 
homogeneity in the Aymara phrasing of Andean culture. 

WesTON LA Barre 
DuKE UNIVERSITY 
DuRHAM, NorTH CAROLINA 


PsYCHOETHNOGRAPHY 


Organization and Pathology of Thought: Selected Sources. Translation and Commentary 
by Davip Rapaport. (xviii, 786 pp., $10.00. Columbia University Press, New York 
1951.) 


Thinking about thinking is an important aspect of our civilization, and in this 
monumental book one gets a glimpse of the tremendous amount of work by psycholo- 
gists and psychiatrists that has gone into this problem. What do we anthropologists 
know of how primitive people think about thinking? How do primitive people thin} 
people decide, imagine, associate, recall, forget, remember? Do they have such notions 
as consciousness, awareness, motivation, blocking, impulse, and many others that we 
associate with the operation of the human mind? In terms of conceptions of the mind 
what really is an “acculturated’”’ American Indian? Is he a person who talks and dresses 
like you and me, goes to church, speaks his mother tongue no more, and has no beliefs 
nor thoughts of guardian spirits? Is this enough to make him fully “acculturated”? 
Or must he “believe” in such things as “‘a train of thought,” “the thread of thought,” 
“impulse,” “blocking,” “awareness’—and all those conceptions of mental function 
that are accepted by us without question? All of these, and many more questions are 
raised by this volume. 

There are many works here by authors that were new to me. While Piaget, Lewin, 
Karl Buehler, Freud and some others are, of course, known to many of us, names like 
Narciss Ach, Herbert Silberer, Karl Schroetter, Gaston Roffenstein, M. Nachmansohn 
are less well-known. Yet, it would seem to me, that one cannot begin to explore the 
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meaning of “to think”—especially in cultural and historical perspective—unless one 
has some familiarity with these men. Even if one cannot read all 786 pages, it will be 
enjoyable to study Kurt Lewin’s “Comments Concerning Psychological Forces and 
Energies, and the Structure of the Psyche’; Piaget’s “Principal Factors Determining 
Intellectual Evolution from Childhood to Adult Life”; Fenichel’s essay “On the Psy 
chology of Boredom’’; Eugen Bleuler’s “Autistic Thinking.” 

Important parts of the book are the voluminous commentary by the author on the 
various essays, and his excellent exposition of a psychoanalytical theory of thinking 
in “Toward a Theory of Thinking.” Above all, this is not a book where one will find 
“the truth” about thinking. Rather it contains examples of the way some outstanding 
European scholars have struggled with the problem 

Jutes HENRY 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
St. Louts, Missouri 
FOLKLORE 


Cantos Indigenas de México. ConcHA MICHEL. (111 pp., musical illus., woodcuts, Insti- 
iuto ‘Nacional Indigenista, Biblioteca de Folklore Indigena, Vol. 1, México, D.F., 
1951.) 

The New Mexican Alabado. JUAN B. RAEx. With Transcription of Music by ELEANOR 
HAGUE. (154 pp. 
1951.) 


map, 7 plates, 88 musical illus. $2.50. Stanford University Press, 


Serbo-Croatian Folk Songs. BELA Bart6Kx and ALBERT B. Lorp, with foreword by 
GEORGE HERzoG. (xvii, 431 pp., musical illus. $8.50. Columbia University Press, 
1951.) 

Concha Michel, in the double role of native and folklorist, has devoted many years 
to the collection of indigenous Mexican songs; and selected thirty-one of these for the 
first volume of a new series of folklore publications. These range from the completely 
Indian Yaqui Deer Dance to slightly hispanized Nahua songs to an Alabado of Spanish 
provenience; from Central Plateau tribes to those of Northern Mexico to the Southern 
mountains and Yucatan—in that order. All songs are genuine. The most interesting are 
probably the Tarahumara selections, notably the Canto del Peyote, which the reviewer 
has found among the Navaho and the Cheyenne. For the song texts of these linguisti 
cally variable tribes the collector wisely enlisted the collaboration of ten specialists 
with the aid of Richard Pittman. For the musical transcriptions she approached Rail 
G. Guerrero whose colleagues provided musical copy of variable skill or lack of it. 
Alfredo Zalce contributed a series of expressive woodcuts. Alfonso Pruneda introduces 
this notable combination of forces with a well-deserved eulogy. The merits consist in 
offering these materials to the lay public as well as to scholars capable of their interpre 
tation. The actual comments preceding the songs give few and vague indications of 
ethnological significance and inadequate hints of melodic and rhythmic, tribal or cul- 
tural distinctions. Thus it is not a scientific work, yet a timely and honest publication 

Juan B. Rael has published a collection of one song type, the Alabados or “songs 
of praise” which reached the American southwest via Mexico and survive in the rites 
of the Penitente brotherhood of New Mexico and southern Colorado. The author, 
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interested particularly in the literary aspects, obtained the confidence of society mem- 
bers to an amazing degree. ““The music of the alabados in this collection was cut on 
records in the summer of 1940. The author recorded the melodies with the collaboration 
of six native singers, all members of the society of flagellants. ‘“The transcription of the 
music from the sound recordings was made by Miss Eleanor Hague, noted musicologist, 
who also contributed the musical explanations . . . hymns 3, 36, 39, and 65 have been 
translated by Mrs. Elsie T. Stebbins” (p. 19). Rael outlines briefly the history, or- 
ganization, and rituals of the brotherhood, emphasizing the Spanish heritage while 
minimizing the Indian traits and ignoring the Italian antecedence of the cult. His brief 
comments on the form and background of the various songs are always pertinent. The 
texts are represented in full, often in several versions, ranging from 8 stanzas to 137. 
Mrs. Stebbins’ rendering captures both the spirit and the rhythm of the originals. Miss 
Hague, on the other hand, failed to exert herself in the musical copy and in the half 
page of comment, typified by the remark, “. . . there is a genuine appeal in the little 
tunes that is like a prayer” (p. 138). Most of these tunes are remarkably archaic, for 
instance, Por el rastro de la sangre.” (Compare the mestizo version in Concha Michel.) 
The tonality and heritage merit the care bestowed upon the texts by Juan Rael. 

Béla Bart6k’s treatment of Serbo-Croatian Folk Songs stands at the opposite pole 
to the two Hispano-American collections, both in the matter of geography and of 
method. The first part of the book explains problems of transcription and musical 
analysis, and of the battery of symbols devised for this work. His ensuing analyses are 
based on 75 “‘women’s songs” from the Milman Parry collection, against a background 
of all available folk songs of this area. Peculiarities of meter, rhythm, structure, tonal 
ity, rendering, and text-melody relations receive an uncompromisingly technical ard 
complex treatment. Yet mathematical formulae give way to conjectures as to origins: 
Near Eastern vs. West European, Arabic, Turkish, Hungarian, urban, rural, cere- 
monial. These analyses are illustrated in the second part of the book by notation of the 
75 songs, some in several versions, all of them with full statement of melodic variations 
from stanza to stanza. The rhythmic intricacies are reproduced with awe-inspiring 
meticulousness; the dynamic shadings with sensitivity. Despite the intricacies, the 
melodic character emerges clearly by virtue of the skilled presentation, by the parallel 
insertion of the outline melody, shorn of ornamentation, and by the impressively care- 
ful copy drawn by Wolfgang Weissleder. Concluding notes explain details of tempo, of 
intonation, of accompaniment by a second voice or by one of the native instruments, 
gusle and tambura. Characteristics of the individual singers are described both by 
Bart6k and by Albert B. Lord, who also narrates the tale of the expedition, and 
furnishes in the final section a series of excellent text translations. Notation and texts 
are arranged identically, and arbitrarily it would seem, without reference to style, 
content, singers, or town of origin. But for this minor point, the book is a model of 
musicological scholarliness. It should impress scholars in related fields because of its 
authoritativeness, and also because it proves that creative musical genius is no bar to 
meticulous analysis (as mentioned by Herzog in the foreword), that a scientific achieve- 
ment is equivalent to a work of art. 

GERTRUDE KuRATH 
MICHIGAN FOLKLORE SOCIETY 
ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 
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Manipuri Dances. LEELA Row Dayat. (53 pp., illus. $3.00. Oxford University Press, 
1951.) 

Folk-Dance of Maharashtra. A. J. AGARKAR. (170 pp., 36 plates. Rs. 10. Bombay, India, 
1950.) 


Leela Row Dayal has produced a reliable handbook of native Manipuri dance 
technique, without undue concern as to religious or cultural functions. An introductory 
page covers location, occasions for dancing, summary of the technique and its origin. 
[his style, relatively simple for India, requires a glossary of terms and 35 pages of ex 
planations with elaborate drawings by Rasiklal Parikh of the fundamental sequences 
The descriptions of types, such as Chali, and a few dance routines, rely on this terminol 
ogy, as “On dhakita place both adnomukha sandamsha hands near the left side, and 
the right kunchita foot crossed over the left.’”’ Diagrams, music, and texts are absent in 
this brief exposition of a style 

Agarkar has described an entirely different regional style of India from a different 
point-of-view. He emphasizes the cultural functions of a complex area, the Maharash- 
tra, without, however, neglecting the patterns. He states his theme of geographical and 
economic divisions in the beginning, and recapitulates in the final chapter the contrast 
between the Konkan farmers and the hill tribes; the educated classes who are losing 
their dance heritage, and the primitive groups who adhere to their form and function. 
Separate chapters give a picturesque account of occasions for dancing: namely, seasonal 
festivals; of movements and formations, entirely by verbal description, dress and music, 
with outstanding comments on the drums; on analysis of motif, that is, function; and 
on regional affinities, with pertinent observations of variability. A discussion of dancing 
in early societies brings nothing new; but an appendix on dances of the Santals, the 
Tharus, and the Bauris, adds an ethnic gem. The English texts of songs are for an un 
known reason separated from their native versions by five chapters. The musical nota 
tion has not been translated into our conventional notation, and thus appeals only to 
the specialist. On the other hand, the photographs form a clear, even indispensable 
addition, notwithstanding the poor reproduction. The valuable details found during 
the author’s field-work merit special mention. We limit ourselves to noting the ubiqui 
tous fipri and goph (stick and maypole dances), analogous to the pinnal kollatam of 
south India and the English stick and maypole (pp. 48-49); the primitive Dholache 
Nach (Drum dance) of the Ma Thakurs (pp. 51-53); and the frenzied Kodaz Laxmi 
divination dance (p. 65). Even without diagrams and dance script Agarkar has ad 
mirably combined choreographic and ethnic research and interpretation. 

GERTRUDE KURATH 

MICHIGAN FOLKLORE SOCIETY 

ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 


PuysicaL ANTHROPOLOGY 


Visceral Innervation and Its Relation to Personality. ALBERT Kuntz. (152 pp., 31 figs., 
$4.50. Charles C Thomas, Springfield, Illinois, 1951.) 
This is a welcome addition to the “American Lecture Series’’; like the others it is a 
summary that brings the reader up to date in a given field. No one could do this better 
than Albert Kuntz in the field of visceral neurophysiology. The main chapters o 
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“General Plan of Somatic and Visceral Innervation,” ‘“The Autonomic Nerves,” “Re 
flex and Integrating Centers,” and “Innervations of Specific Viscera,” are excellently 
done. For any biologist wishing to get information in brief form on the autonomic 
nervous system they are invaluable. The thirty illustrations are clear and helpful. 

Chapter IV on “General Physiology” is less illuminating. The humoral transmission 
of nerve impulses, the role of enzymes and the effects of hormones are rather inade 
quately treated. 

Chapter VI on “Visceral Neural Factors in Personality” takes the author into 
deeper waters (where angels fear to tread, if angels tread water). This chapter will be 
read by many devotees of “psychosomatic medicine,” and difficulties are sure to arise 
In the first place, Kuntz uses the term “somatic” to refer to the exterofective system 
only, striated muscles and sensory and motor nerves related thereto. Viscera and the 
visceral autonomic motor nerves and the sensory afferents make up the interofective 
system, which is not “‘somatic.”’ This is a good classification and similar definitions have 
been acceptable to great anatomists such as C. J. Herrick. It will cause some semantic 
difficulties for the “psycho-somaticists” who deal largely with vasomotor and visceral 
symptoms! 

Many psychologists reading this chapter will applaud the emphasis on emotional 
factors in personality and agree that visceral reactions bear a significant relation to 
personal behavior. They may be somewhat sceptical of the suggestion that types of 
personality tend to divide into an adrenergic group and a cholinergic group; the first, a 
restless, tense and impetuous person; the second, a more deliberate, dominant and 
self-reliant person. But there is some evidence to support this. More convincing is the 
evidence quoted that indicates the inheritance of functional patterns of visceral 
innervation. The statement that “the most primitive components of behavior are 
essentially visceral” sounds well, but one wonders what evidence there is that the 
interofective system is older than the exterofective. 

The most debatable statements are in the section on ‘Emotion and Intellect.” A 
long summary of the anatomy and physiology of the emotions is given in the preceding 
pages, with emphasis on the role of the diencephalon and archicortex and their con 
nections with the neocortex. The author concludes: “In all this the viscera play a 
major role, but they must be controlled by the brain, not the brain by the viscera. 
When the viscera are in control, certain emotions produce disastrous effects. When the 
brain is in control, such emotions are held in check and may be completely suppressed. 
Passions may be mastered by intelligence and determination.” This is too naive a con- 
cept. Suppression and “‘mastery” may often be bad mental hygiene. 

STANLEY CoBB 
MASSACHUSETTS GENERAL HosPITAL 
Boston, MASSACHUSETTS 


Morphology of Solo Man, FRANZ WEIDENREICH. With an introduction by G. H. R 
VON KOENIGSWALD. (89 pp., 32 pls., 26 figs., 14 tables. $2.50. Anthropological 
Papers of the American Museum of Natural History, Vol. 43: Part 3, New York, 
1951.) 


The appearance of this significant paper marks finis to the contributions of Franz 
Weidenreich to the anatomical and palaeontological sciences. It is fitting that his close 
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associate for the last thirteen years of his life, von Koenigswald, writes the introduction 
to this posthumously published work. Weidenreich’s experience, his capacity for long 
and painstaking research, and his untiring and persistent attention to the minutiae of 
morphological structure, have invariably resulted in works of thorough documentation, 
keen interpretation, provocative hypothesis, and challenging stimulation. This last 
monograph is no exception. 

Solo Man, if completed, would undoubtedly have been as model a study of fossil 
human forms as was the monograph on Sinanthropus. A comparison with the latter 
vork shows very much the same conceptual framework and treatment. Unfortunately 
the sections devoted to detailed comparisons with other fossil hominids, to summaries, 
and to interpretations of human evolution on a grand scale—which in the Sinanthropus 
paper were highly significant and of absorbing interest—were never completed and are 
missing in Soleo Man. Nevertheless, Weidenreich’s conclusions regarding the evolution- 
ary status of the Solo finds are gleaned from numerous remarks scattered throughout 
the text. For example, 

Earlier studies led me to the conviction that Ngandong man is not a true Neanderthal type 
but distinctly more primitive and very close to Pithecanthropus and Sinanthropus. For this reason 
I ranked Solo man with the same group of early hominids as the two latter forms and called the 
hole group Archanthropines. The subsequent discussion will prove this general classification to 
ve correct p. 227.) 

the new materials (Skulls VI and XI) demonstrate the morphological unity and more primi- 
tive status of all the representatives of the Archanthropine group as compared with all the 
known Neanderthalians. (p. 269. 


His detailed examination of the Solo calvaria has therefore but strengthened 
Weidenreich’s conviction that these finds represent a morphological stage of develop 
ment more primitive than that of the Neanderthaloids and less primitive than that of 
Pithecanthropus and Sinanthropus. He found that Solo man resembled the latter two 
types more strongly than the former in such traits as: the form of the squama of the 
temporal bone, the form of the calvarium viewed in norma frontalis, height of the cal 
varium, several features of the base of the temporal bone, the anterior contour (seen in 
norma verlicalis) of the supraorbital tori, and others. In a few characteristics Solo man 
appears to be more similar to the Neanderthaloids, while in others Solo man occupies 
an intermediate position and with respect to these, in accordance with Weidenreich’s 
major theses, the evolutionary course is obligingly apparent. Thus the morphological 
intermediacy of Solo man as to the degree of separation of the supraorbital tori he re 
gards as illustrating the evolutionary process of “‘disintegration of the whole structure.”’ 

The Solo material now consists of calvaria and calvarial fragments totaling eleven 
individuals. There are also two right tibiae. Weidenriech’s morphological analysis was 
based upon the six best preserved and most complete skulls—I, V, VI, [X, X, and XI, 
in the series. The eleven crania comprise two age groups, one consisting of a very 
young individual and three adolescents; the second including two young adults and 
four adults of advanced age. Sex determination was based primarily on relative size 
and ruggedness of muscle markings. Three were designated female and two male. Of 
the remainder four are tentatively classified as female, and two as male. 

In an interesting section on nomenclature Weidenreich reasserts more strongly than 
ever before his belief that “all the hominids now known belong morphologically (sic!) 
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to a single species,” a position supported by many human geneticists on theoretical 
grounds. For this reason he is reluctant to “increase the confusion” by attaching a 
burdensome taxonomic designation to the Solo forms, preferring simply “Solo Man.” 

Von Koenigswald provides an interesting survey of the history of the Solo dis 
coveries and their geological and palaeontological context. He concludes that th 
Ngandong deposit belongs in all probability to the “last glacial rather than to the last 
interglacial period.”” The index fossils for the Ngandong fauna are Sus terhaari and 
Cervus javanicus. The plates and figures are done with the meticulous care typical of 
the late author. 

BERTRAM S. Kraus 
UNIVERSITY OF ARIZONA 
Tucson, ARIZONA 
ARCHEOLOGY 


Archaeological Survey in the Lower Mississippi Alluvial Valley, 1940-1947. Puiu 
PHILLIPS, JAMES A. Forp, and JAMEs B. GRIFFIN. (xii, 472 pp., 17 tables, 113 figs 
$8.50. Papers of the Peabody Museum of American Archaeology and Ethnology, 
Vol. 25, Harvard University, Cambridge, 1951.) 


The Delta of the Mississippi River is not, as may be generally supposed, the mouth 
and its distributaries, but is a vast lowland extending from Vicksburg to Memphis 
Some portions of this so-called Delta are found west of the Mississippi River in Ar 
kansas. At its maximum, the area is nearly one hundred miles wide. In this region, the 
Mississippi River and, at times, the Ohio River have meandered, built natural levees, 
cut new channels, and abandoned old ones. Because it is a great alluvial plain, high 
ground is found only as natural levees, and it is upon such that men lived in the past 
and even today erect their houses and cotton gins. Here, it was held, at least one culture 
climax took place, the Middle Mississippi. It was not alone interest in this archeological 
efflorescence, however, that prompted the survey of the Lower Alluvial Valley, but 
rather a desire to know something of the antecedents of Middle Mississippi. Eventually 
the survey centered on the core problem of the degree of relationship between Middle 
Mississippi and the earlier Hopewellian Baytown. 

The survey is a joint effort of the three institutions which the authors respectively 
represent: Peabody Museum, Harvard; American Museum of Natural History; and 
the Museum of Anthropology, University of Michigan. Except for the war years, 
nearly a decade of field work, laboratory analysis, and writing went into the report. It 
is stressed in several places that this report is in no sense a final one, but is a progress 
report of an on-going investigation. The volume stands as a background against which 
numerous specialized problems will be developed. As a consequence, there is a long 
opening section devoted to The Geographic Setting, a very sensitive reflection of the 
completely unique physiographic, climatic, and biotic aspects of the Delta. No compre 
hension of the complex archeological history seems possible without a thorough school 
ing in the geography of the region. 

Of no less importance is the geologic history of the Mississippi River. Phillips has 
contributed a section that attempts a correlation between the recent geologic history 
and the pottery typology represented on sites associated with certain dated former 
stream channels. Harold N. Fisk’s monumental Mississippi River Commission publica- 
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tion, The Geological Investigation of the Alluvial Valley of the Lower Mississippi River, 
is an indispensable adjunct to the archeologist in this area. The independently derived 
chronological sequence of sites based on pottery and the sequence determined from 
their position on abandoned channels agrees nearly perfectly and indicates a most 
fruitful field for site dating. 

The bulk of the research material was potsherds—nearly 350,000 sherds were 
classified and analyzed. Griffin prepared the descriptions of more than fifty pottery 
types, not all of which are new nor confined to the survey area. He also presented the 
detailed Distribution of Some Mississippi Vessel Shapes and Features, a study that indi 
cates a complex origin for most of the distinctive Mississippi culture ceramic traits 

Perhaps the section prepared by Ford, Seriation Analysis of Pottery Collections, sets 
forth more lucidly than in any other source his technique for analyzing sherd collec 
tions. He also states his position regarding typology: “‘that each of our pottery types is 
1 more or less sensitive instrument for measuring cultural change with the passage of 


time and distribution over space,” and the resulting “periods” delineated by shifts of 
decorative styles revealed on the seriation charts are “arbitrary constructs of the 
archeologist” and have no cultural reality—which is to say, these “periods” did not 
exist in the consciousness of the aboriginal potters. This concept is quite opposed to 
that stated by Krieger, as an example, and this empirical position must be appreciated 
before the value of the seriation technique may be realized. All three authors are com 
mitted to some cultural continuity from Baytown to Mississippi but vary in degree 

Sections on Stratigraphy and Analysis of Occupation Site Plans complete the raw 
data. A many-faceted ethno-historical section entitled Identification of Sites from 
Documentary Sources was also included. 

In the Summary and Conclusions the authors offer a “‘review”’ of their work, largely 
devoted to expressing their differing conclusions. The bulk of this section, however, is 
concerned with a summary of the archeology of the various periods delineated by what 
ever evidence was available. As stated by the authors, the volume was not thought of 
as a definitive report but of certain accomplishments to be added to from time to time 
he essence of their conclusions is that the time span for the Lower Mississippi Valley 
needs to be lengthened to accommodate all the cultural manifestations now recognized 
Suggested dates are: Tchefuncte, A.p. 0-500; Marksville, 500-700; Troyville, 700-850; 
Coles Creek, 850-1200; Plaquemine, 1200-1500; and Natchez, 1500-1700. 

This volume will serve as a handbook for the Lower Mississippi Alluvial Valley for 
many years. It is the first attempt to synthesize the history of this part of North 
America and, though future excavations may reveal mistakes in judgment, the value 
of the report will not be diminished. 

G. HAAG 
LovIsIANA STATE UNIVERSITY 
Baton Rovuce, LOvIsIANA 
Prehistoric Migrations in Europe. V. GORDON CHILDE. (x, 249 pp., 183 figs., Kr. 35. 
Institutett for Sammenlignende Kulturforskning, Oslo, and Harvard University 
Press, Cambridge, Massachusetts, 1950.) 


In 1946 Childe presented to the Institut for Sammenlignende Kulturforskning a 
series of lectures as part of a symposium on folk movements in prehistoric and proto 
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historic Europe; as published here these lectures are in substance as delivered, with 
much new factual material added to bring them up to the publication date. The em 
phasis in the symposium, and in Childe’s lectures, is rather on migrations and the 
foreign relations of cultures than on the cultures themselves. Setting the stage and de 
fining his terms in the first lecture on Archaeological Postulates, Childe proceeds in the 
next nine lectures to unfold with exceptional lucidity the story of the arrival, spread 
intermingling and anatagonisms of peoples with a multiplicity of archeological as- 
semblages, or cultures, which flourished in various parts of the European continent 
from the Upper Palaeolithic period to the ultimate achievement of urbanization over 
most of the region by the middle of the first millennium B.c. 

The kaleidoscopic picture of cultural fluidity in Europe is confused and confusing, 
but Childe has given the clearest account this reviewer has yet seen of the successive 
folk movements which built up the European population, an account which combines 
his prodigious knowledge with his long experience at synthesis. While the material 
often parallels that presented in his Dawn of European Civilization, the emphasis is 
different and the resultant picture of the ebb and flow of migratory peoples is clearer 
The great sweep of many of these migrations not only across Europe, but in Asia, and 
even Africa, as well, precludes any nationalistic approach to the study of European 
Prehistory, requiring rather an international outlook and a polylingual ability in which 
few scholars can match Professor Childe 

The basic definition of a culture is an assemblage of artifacts that recur repeatedly 
with the same dwellings and burial rites, and when a whole such complex moves about 
it must signify a folk movement. As cultures move they adapt to environment; as en 
vironment changes they change too. Culture and race need not coincide, nor need cul 
tural diffusion always involve migration, for societies can adopt and adapt inventions 
Conquest by small groups with superior arms need leave little impression on the mate 
rial culture of the conquered majority. These are the major postulates. 

Although the story of human habitation in Europe is one of 500,000 years, all but 
the last 5,000 are not of major concern here. With Neanderthal man considered as a 
side development, modern man first appeared in Europe during the last glaciation. Th¢ 
earliest manifestation, the Chatelperronian, Childe assumes to have arrived from Asia, 
as did its Aurignacian successors, possibly coming via Asia Minor and the Balkans 
These are the cavemen, as were in part the people possessing the widespread Gravettian 
culture, but they inhabited open stations in the plains as well, building quite sub 
stantial dwellings. The contemporary Aterians of North Africa made tanged arrov 
heads, which imply the use of the bow, the first constructed machine attested it 
archeology. They seem to have had boats as well and to have brought the bow to 
Europe. By Magdalenian times there was a reversion to the spear thrower. The great 
cave art of France and Spain is of thi 


s epoch. The mesolithic period saw a multiplicity 
of distinct cultures, caused by adaptation to new conditions of climate and resultant 
forestation. 

Neolithic civilization, based on the cultivation of cereals and the breeding of sheep, 
is exotic in temperate Europe. Coming from the Near East, it spread widely and 
rapidly, ever driven by the quest for new land which prodigal agricultural methods 
necessitated. Introduced to the Balkans by sea through Greece and by land across 
Thrace and Macedonia, uniform cultures spread to the Danube, soon developing local 
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diosyncrasies, but retaining similarities and quickly developing communications that 
helped keep their developments parallel. By the time new people, probably from Asia 
Minor, brought the knowledge of metal to Greece, the Neolithic farmers had reached 
vell up into Central Europe 

With metal and its bearers came a new economy based on secondary industry and 

mmerce, specialist craftsmen and traders, new agricultural methods based on the 
plough, new possibilities of permanent settlements and urban centers, new markets for 
the raw materials of the European hinterland, to which trade and migration brought 


the new culture, and at a more rapid rate so that in the outermost regions Bronze Age 
economy arrived very little after the first Neolithic farmers. This simplification conceals 
the complicated picture of the spread of Bell-Beaker folk, of the globular amphorae 
context, the Horgen culture, the Barrow or Battle-axe assemblages, among many 

A major problem is the connection of the Indo-European language group with any 


f the cultures identified. Childe cautiously traces its origins to the steppes of Central 


\sia, a return to an old solution often discounted. They were a warlike, pastoral people 
vho knew the chariot and war horse, and who appeared in Central Anatolia and Greece 
y 1800 B.c. (I would place the date a little earlier). In general, the urnfield cultures of 
the Late Bronze Age are associated with Indo-European speaking peoples. Only early 
n the first millennium can specific cultures be connected with particular languages: the 
Villanovans with the Latini, the Hallstatt tribes with the Celtic language. But if chariot 
nd sword helped an aristocratic minority to establish themselves as rulers over wide 
yreas of Europe, the political picture of the Late Bronze Age was as complicated as 
that of the Neolithic period, with an intricate pattern of distinct cultures in congested 
nd turbulent Europe. To it then came the knowledge of iron and methods of smelting 
again from the Near East; only then were the stone tools of Neolithic origin finally 
isted. With iron came more bloody warfare, greater concentration of political and 
conomic power in the hands of chiefs and even petty kings. The rise of the Hallstatt 
culture, between the Alps and the Oder, was the result of contact with Greek civiliza 
through Massilia and Etruscan culture through Bologna. With it begins the first 
pproximation to city life north of the Alps. In control of the light chariot, based o1 
Etruscan models, the historic expansion of the Celts went west to Britain, east to the 
Carpathians, the Balkans and Asia Minor 
The theme is largely one of technological development in the Near East, the pro 
gressive stages of which were brought to Europe, usually to the Balkans through Asia 
Minor and Greece, by migrating peoples or by traders. So Neolithic farmers gradually 
splaced or educated Palaeolithic hunter-fishers, bronze weapons and ploughs brought 
change in ruling classes and agricultural economy, often superimposed on the Neo 
hic substratum, a process repeated by the chariot-riding aristocracy. But the ur 
nisation of the Near East reached the Aegean only in the second millennium, Italy 
nly in the early first and ultimately crossed the alps in the fifth century B.c. The ac 
count, fully illustrated, is thorough but concise, authentic but not dogmatic, presenting 
both the certainties and the uncertainties and thus spotlighting the major problems for 
future investigation 
SAuL S. WEINBERG 
UNIVERSITY OF Missouri 
CoLuMBIA, Missouri 
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Altsteinzeitkunde Mitteleuropas. LOTHAR F. Lotz. (vi, 290 pp., 29 figs. Ferdinand Enke 
Stuttgart, 1951.) 


This book summarizes the Palaeolithic sequence in Central Europe, a region defined 
as encompassed by a circle with a 500 km. radius centered at Schneeberg on the NF 
flanks of the Fichtel Gebirge close to the Czechoslovakian frontier. Since Hungary js 
being treated separately by G. Freund in a book due for publication during 1952, th 
Carpathian and Pannonian sites are omitted. Although offered as a textbook, the author 
actually uses this very clear and well organized monograph as a medium for focusing 
attention on the so-called “Pre-Solutrean” problem in Central Europe, the proper 
approach to which, as Zotz very correctly stresses throughout, is to treat the area as 
unit in itself rather than as a sort of typological appendage of Western Europe. Wit! 
this concept in view, the main cultural trends during Lower, Middle and Upper Palae 
lithic times in Central Europe are discussed on a site by site basis. As to the Pr 
Solutrean itself, the sporadic occurrence of bifacial, leaf-shaped points — in certai 
instances extremely reminiscent of true Solutrean types — is noted in various Lat 
Acheulian, Micoquian and Mousterian contexts, and it is from the latter that th 
Pre-Solutrean seems to be basically derived. The evidence of the most important sites 
for this development, which are Késten, near Lichtenfels in the upper Main Valle 
Ranis (Ilsenhéhle) in Thuringia, and Mauern (Weinberghdéhle) in Bavaria, shows that 
the Pre-Solutrean dates from the time of the Wiirm I/II Interstadial overlapping ar 
paralleling the Early Aurignacian (Chatelperronian). This problem is very clearl 
expressed in the form of a diagram in Fig. 29 on page 277. Zotz considers the Pr 
Solutrean as a separate cultural manifestation heavily influenced from contemporary 
Upper Palaeolithic sources. Finally, during terminal Aurignacian (Gravettian) times 
this blossoms out into the true Solutrean of Central Europe, assigned to the Wiirm 
IT/III Interstadial on the basis of the evidence from Pfedmost in Moravia and Mora 
vany-Dlha, near Bad Pi8styan in Slovakia. 

Certainly this evidence opens up a new perspective on Palaeolithic developments 
Central Europe only made possible by recognizing the existence of regional cultur: 
specializations during Middle and Upper Palaeolithic times, rather than by trying t 
force the data into the strictures of a taxonomic scheme established for an entirel) 
different region over half a century ago. Recognizing the fact that the true significan¢ 
of the Central European materials can only be assessed if West European concepts ar 
put to one side, the author continually emphasizes the importance of regionalism i 
Palaeolithic studies. For this reason it is difficult to understand why he deplores the 
introduction of new terms for designating the typically Central European cultural de 
velopments. For he rejects Bohmers’ proposal that the Pre-Solutrean (a clumsy term 
at best) be called “Altmiihlian,”’ and categorically states that he sees no reason t 
change the existing terminology. Possibly this position will be further clarified when 


Freund’s book on the Hungarian localities appears, but at the moment it seems to rest 


mainly on a disagreement between Zotz and Bohmers concerning the interpretatio 
of the stratigraphic succession at Mauern, rather than on considerations of a purely 


cultural nature. Certainly if the Pre-Solutrean is to be considered as a distinct cultural 


manifestation, as Zotz himself contends, it seems quite reasonable that it should have 
an equally distinctive name. 
It is a curious fact that there is not a single map to help the reader with regard t 


site locations and distributions in an area, the geography of which is not generally 
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familiar to West European and English-speaking readers. Furthermore, the absence 
f any sort of a summary drawing together the significant facts, is difficult to compre 
hend in a book of this sort. But there is a very fine chapter on methods of Pleistocene 
research, in which the interdisciplinary approach to problems in Palaeolithic archeology 
s discussed. Here particular emphasis is placed on the importance of soil analysis, 
especially in connection with cave excavation, and a synthesis is given of the criteria 
established by Lais for differentiating between sediments accumulated under the 
conditions of a glacial, as opposed to an interglacial, climate. In combination with de- 
tailed geological and paleontological studies, this technique, which is still in its infancy, 
seems to offer an objective approach to chronological problems, the solution to which 
has been badly blurred by many workers who have insisted that certain types of arti- 
facts could be used as “index fossils” for dating purposes. Thus Zotz, who is only too 
well aware of the shortcomings of this latter approach, has succeeded in producing a 
really first-class book on the Central European Palaeolithic, and therefore the publica 
tion of its companion volume by his co-worker, G. Freund, on the Hungarian area is 
agerly awaited. 
L. Movius, Jr. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 


Prelude to History: A Study of Human Origins and Paleolithic Savagery. ADRIAN 
CoaTEs, with a foreword by Giyn E. DANIEL. (xviii, 289 pp., illus., $4.75. Methuen 
& Co., London, and Philosophical Library, New York, 1951.) 


There has long been a need for an up-to-date survey of prehistory on the non 


technical level. The classic works of Osborn, Sollas, Burkitt, Peake and Fleure, an 
Déchelette are badly out of date. Other authors such as Braidwood have, since these 
ublications, produced summaries, guide-books, and brief surveys of the material, 
many of them satisfactory in their limited scope, but none of them more than scratching 
the surface of the huge field of prehistory. The current publication, by an author who 
s, by his own admission, not a professional anthropologist, goes a considerable distance 
toward filling this gap. 

Coates has taken as his subject the period which Childe has called Palaeolithic 
Savagery. He has attempted to portray man during this period as a rounded individual, 
thinking, worshiping, associating with his fellow men, not merely as a shadowy maker 
f innumerable and varied flint implements. Likewise, Coates is not content to limit 
his material to Europe, long felt to be a cultural backwater during much of the Palaeo- 
lithic, but has included Asia and Africa in his discussion, attempting to relate develop- 
ments in these areas to a general Old World pattern of cultural and technical growth 
[his is an ambitious undertaking, and one which cannot be wholly successful because 
of present limitations of knowledge. But its very attempt brings much new light and 
nsight to the beginner which would be lacking after reading the older works. 

In spite of the fact that the book is a well worked out attempt to present a body of 
material on a single (albeit very long) period of man’s history, it falls into four sections 
of rather unequal merit. The first chapter, a philosophical essay on archeology, history, 
and scientists, is of greater importance and wider interest than much of the other 
material which Coates later presents. 

The largest part of the work sets in a framework of terrestrial change the develop 
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ment of man. Here is treated the physical evolution of the hominids, the distributio; 
of the finds both in geography and time, the variations of the tool types with which the 
physical types are associated, and a discussion of the possible physical movements of 
peoples during the period. An excellent feature is the assembling, on facing pages, , 

small reproductions of the most important Palaeanthropic skulls in a uniform scale 
and in a later portion of the work, the same method is used to show the variations jr 
the most important Neanthropic finds. There has likewise been a consistent effort 
throughout the book to illustrate the various tool types in a uniform scale and in 

basically similar style of delineation. 

There is also a de-emphasis of the classical tool categories, and more attention pai 
to the possible diffusion of tool-making techniques, rather than tool-making patterns 
The latest alterations in evolutionary schemes, based on the fluorine dating of Pil 
down and the new Fontéchevade discoveries, have been taken into account. While t! 
problem of the morphology of Piltdown in view of its chronology is not solved, it 
not thrown out of court by an over-simple explanation. In the chapters on the earl 
hominids, Coates is willing to accept the extreme variations of the human stock whic 
are manifest in various finds from different parts of the Old World. 

His ground is not so sure in the chapter on the modern races of man. After specif 
cally denying adherence to the beliefs of Lysenko, he proceeds to a classification ar 
description of modern races based partly on patterns outlined by Coon in The Races o 
Europe and partly on pure Lamarckian environmentalism. He does not take into ac 
count the recent works of Boyd, Dobzhansky, and Washburn, which are more a1 
more forcing a reinvestigation of previous racial studies. The material which Coate 
presents on modern races grows logically out of his various comments on early mai 
but the book would have had a more valid tone without it. 

The work concludes with three chapters: one on the Franco-Cantabrian culminati 
of primitive art, one on the “Primitive Mind,” and one on primitive society. It 
difficult to assess these chapters. The author has taken valid material on contemporar 
non-European cultures, synthesized it, and shown how it might have applied to th 
Palaeolithic groups which are the main subject of the work. It is the kind of anthr 


pologizing that most professionals do in secret, but excoriate in public. Coates is, per 


haps, a little more positive than he should be, in view of the highly tentative qualit 
of his conclusions, but his statements are refreshing and add a breath of life to t 
dull flints of the Palaeolithic Age 

In sum, it is an interesting book, not a textbook for the beginner in college, nor 
guidebook for the stray reader. It is, however, a summary of current knowledge of pr 
history for the mature non-anthropologist, and offers also some provocative thought 
for the further consideration of serious students. 

S. GopFReEY, JR 
BELoIT COLLEGE 
BELOIT, WISCONSIN 


OTHER 


Where Winter Never Comes. A Study of Man and Nature in the Tropics. Marst 
BaTEs. (310 pps., 29 figs., maps, $3.50. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1952 


This book is a sequel to the author’s earlier Nature of Natural History, and like it 
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yritten in an informal style, with deft humor, which in no way detracts from Bates’ 
ccurate and eclectic knowledge of fields beyond his special research interests in butter 
fies and insect-borne diseases. He expresses his aims thus: “My hope in this book is to 
make some contribution to the understanding, by northern peoples, of the nature of 
the problems of man and civilization in the tropics” (p. 9), for “Our scientists and 
philosophers have mostly lived in the north, which they quite naturally have come to 
regard as the center of the universe. Somehow, in the course of my experience, I have 
come to take a different view, aad to believe that the center of the universe lies not in 
Europe, but somewhere further south, between the lines of Capricorn and Cancer” 
p. 5). To this end Bates presents chapters on tropical races, climates, clothing, diet, 
seases, flora and fauna, and resources, as well as on the incidence of civilization in the 
tropics, tropical cultures, and the government of tropical nations, colonies and de- 
pendencies. The book concludes with a set of excellent documentary notes and an 
eleven page bibliography. 

Throughout Bates displays a keen appreciation and correct use of the concepts of 
culture and the relativity of cultures; for example, he states in a characteristic passage 
that “the white man’s burden in the tropics is not the burden of educating, improving, 

r governing the poor benighted natives; it is the burden of his own culture which he 
has carried into an alien environment” (p. 118). The non-anthropologist reader will 
gain much knowledge in this book concerning the phenomena of culture and their 
relation to tropical habitats (for Point IV officials, and the like, it should be required 
reading); the anthropologist, especially one whose research interests fall in the tropic 
yone, can gain a rich perspective of natural history and its bearing on the social sciences. 
Bates is quite correct in his belief that the naturalist can provide a fresh viewpoint for 
the problem of man and environment in the tropics, and in this work he has succeeded 
so doing. 
D. B. Stout 
UNIVERSITY OF IOWA 
Iowa Crry, Iowa 


Goode’s School Atlas. J. PAut Goope, revised by Epwarp B. ESPENSHADE, JR. (xvi, 


272 pp., 93” X11", incl. 160 in color and 108 pp. Pronouncing Index, $7.50. Rand 
McNally and Company, New York, Chicago, San Francisco, 1950.) 


The Advanced Allas of Modern Geography. JoHN BARTHOLOMEW. (iv, 108 pp., 10” 143", 
incl. 96 in color, plus 47 pp. General Index, $6.00. Meiklejohn and Son Limited, 
London; McGraw-Hill Book Company, New York, 1950.) 


The American Oxford Allas. Edited by Brigadier Sir CLttinron Lewis and Colonel 
J. D. CAmpBELt, with the assistance of D. P. Bickmore and K. F. Cook. (Various 
pagings, totalling 130, 1015’, incl. 122 in color, plus 98 pp. Gazetteer, $10.00. Ox 
ford University Press, New York, 1951.) 

The cardinal principles of cartography are accuracy, completeness, clarity, and ap- 
pearance. Each of these atlases scores differently in comparison to the others. Goode’s 
s the eighth edition, extensively revised, of the leading American atlas. The latter two 
were prepared in Great Britain, the Oxford especially rearranged for an American 
audience. Among these atlases, Bartholomew’s and Goode’s are more complete in that 
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the distribution of a great many more phenomena are portrayed; Goode’s ranks higher 
than Bartholomew’s on clarity and appearance, while, on these two points, the Oxford 
is clearly superior to both. 

The Oxford atlas is newly compiled, five years in preparation. Outstanding are its 
careful reproduction and extensive use of “color-layering’—twelve tints simulating 
molded relief on 87 pages of chorographic maps. Topography is emphasized, including 
water features, place-names, political divisions, roads and railroads on a relief base 
Only twenty-six pages are devoted to sixteen “Distribution Maps,” certainly the 
least number of any comparable major atlas. Each distribution map is briefly described 
and its sources cited in a section of “Notes,” a supplement whose inclusion would be 
welcomed in other atlases. The author holds that “the topics selected for treatment 
must obviously be fundamentally important, and known with sufficient accuracy to by 
worthy of representation at such comparatively large scales.” An anthropologist maj 
be astonished to learn that “distributions such as those of race, languages, or religions 
have been omitted since no modern studies are available from which accurate maps at 
even 1/110 M [usually considered small-scale] can be constructed.” 

Chorographic maps, showing topographic data, comprise the bulk of Bartholomew's 
atlas. Also included are world maps on geology, structure, temperature and air move 
ments, rainfall and oceanography, agriculture, including natural vegetation and s 
classification, as well as “ethnology,” a series of maps entitled “color of skin, languag 
groups, cephalic index, and religions.” Additional maps for the various continents por 
tray vegetation, population, rainfall, and temperature. In an atlas featuring large page 
size, it seems unfortunate that so many of the distribution maps are of such small scale 
except for being printed in color, they are similar to those usually found in text-books 

Goode’s has a page-size scarcely two-thirds that of the British atlases, but it does 
have thirty to fifty more pages of maps, all in color. Its outstanding feature is that 
more than a third of its pages are devoted to distribution maps. Especially striking are 
the forty-three pages of entirely new world maps. The largest of these are political 
physical, climatic regions, annual rainfall and ocean currents, natural vegetation, great 
soil groups, density of population, predominant economies, major agricultural regions 
surface transport facilities, ocean and air transport, and languages and religions. Eight 
smaller maps concern climatic aspects; thirty-two portray resources and leading pri 
mary products. The editor promises that conversion of the chorographic maps to a new 
printing process will be completed in the near future; thus the next edition should equal 
the Oxford atlas in appearance, though perhaps with fewer color tints. 

For scholars interested in location, relative size, distance, directior, and areal dis 
tribution as determinants in the interrelatedness of phenomena, an atlas is a marvelous 
tool, affording ready map comparison from page to page. Anthropologists have yet to 
compile atlases for their particular research or teaching needs, i.e., with a maximum of 
information in map form most useful to themselves. Also needed is an “atlas of ig 
norance,” emphasizing the unknown in human knowledge—the areas for which ir 
formation is lacking or badly out-of-date. Too many maps in too many atlases gloss 
over such gaps by the sweeping use of color or symbol over an entire map area. Map 
makers, like map-readers, are also human. 

L. THomas, JR. 
WENNER-GREN FOUNDATION FOR ANTHROPOLOGICAL RESEARCH 
New York, New York 
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Beginning in Archaeology. KATHLEEN M. Kenyon. (203 pp., 8 pls., 14 figs. $3.25. Frederick A. 
Praeger, Inc., New York, 1952.) 


Although written primarily for the British student intending to specialize in archeology, this 
book will also be of interest to American archeologists who wish to become acquainted with the 
approach of their British colleagues. The author, a Lecturer at the University of London Institute 
f Archeology, limits herself largely to the Near Eastern and European fields, on the grounds that 
there are few opportunities for British archeologists to work in other areas, but includes both pre- 
historic and classical research. In accordance with prevailing British custom, she considers archeol- 
gy to be a separate discipline, more closely related to history and classics than to anthropology 
She gives a comprehensive survey of archeological activity in the areas covered, stressing the 
differences in objectives from area to area, and then summarizes the field techniques used. It is 
interesting to note that excavation of refuse heaps is not included; to judge from this book, 
British archeologists only dig buildings, earthworks, and burials. Appendices on archeological 
training, schools, posts, and societies in Great Britain bear witness to great activity and a high 
degree of organization of research. (IRVING ROUSE) 


Understanding Heredity, An Introduction to Genetics. RicHARD B. GOLDSCHMIDT. (ix, 228 pp. Illus., 
$3.75. John Wiley & Sons, New York, 1952.) 


‘ 


According to the publisher, ‘one of the world’s foremost geneticists, has written this com- 
pact genetics ‘primer’ that can be read, understood, and enjoyed by those without a scientific 
ackground, but who wish to solve that basic riddle, why they are what they are, and differentiate 
etween what is and what is not inherited.” The book eminently satisfies this purpose and repre- 
sents as complete and thorough an introduction to Mendelian genetics as is presently available. 
Well gotten up, illustrated and written, it will be a valuable text for students of introductory 
genetics, physical anthropology and human biology. Although it ends with a very short section 
entitled “A Glimpse of more Technical Facts and Problems of Genetics,” it should not be assumed 
hat the book treats any material superficially or in a cursory fashion. Unfortunately for the 
student of evolution, population genetics is mentioned in only one of the ten sub-sections which 
are included in the 13 pages of the last section. A short section of problems, a selected bibliography, 
a glossary and an adequate index complete the book. (FREDERICK P. THIEME) 


Vutrition and Climatic Stress (With Particular Reference to Man.) H. H. MrtcHet and Maryjortt 
EpMAN. (xii, 234 pp. Illus., $6.75. C. C. Thomas, Springfield, Ill., 1951.) 


While this is a title of great interest to anthropologists, the promise is unfortunately not ful- 
filled. Mitchell and Edman have reported on the results of contract research carried out by the 
University of Illinois for the Quartermaster Food and Container Institute for the Armed Forces. 
It deals primarily with the physiological reaction of human subjects and experimental animals 
under dietary and climatic stress imposed in the laboratory. Diet in a Cold Environment, Diet 
ina Hot Environment, Diet at Altitude and Practical Considerations comprise the main headings 
f the book, and each is well-indexed under numerous sub-headings. Human populations under 
long-time adaptation in their natural environments were not studied. Reference is made where 
possible to ethnographic material dealing with adaptation, but this book adds no new information 
to this area. As an exhaustive review of the recent literature, the book contains a bibliography of 
539 pages. (FREDERICK P. THIEME) 


Making a Living in the Marbial Valley (Haiti). ALrreED Mfrravx, in collaboration with E. 
BERROUVET and Dr. and Mrs. JEAN ComnarreE-SyLvain. (217 pp., UNESCO, Occasional 
Papers in Education #10, Paris, 1951.) 


127 
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This report summarizes the decline of the Marbial valley, the scene of one of UNESCO 
fundamental education pilot projects. Behind the attempt to raise the standard of living of th 
community was the belief that a knowledge of its culture was essential. The decay of Marbial js 
attributed to: (1) erosion, (2) small holdings, and (3) over-population. The peasant’s farming 
methods are those of past generations; his cost of living has increased nearly threefold during the 
past decade; he is undernourished and an easy victim to tropical diseases; and he is exploited | 
some townspeople. This study includes discussions of such topics as: quality of the soil, irrigatior 
erosion, crops and seasons, coffee-growing, agricultural work and equipment, raising of livestock 
division of labor, markets, diet, small trades, wage labor, debts, secondary occupations, and 
budgeting. The treatment of land tenure, land titles, inheritance, and the sub-division of lande 
property is excellent. In a sample of 147 families, 70% owned less than five acres. One-third 
Marbial’s peasants work tenant tracts, and over half of them resort to the share-crop systen 
Accounts of cooperative work groups (combiles or corvées) and of the “Work Societies” are ful 
presented, and there is an interesting analysis of matrimonial affairs (legal marriage and placage 
together with a breakdown of the composition of household groups. Despite the intensive can 
paign against vodun in the 1940's, from 5,000 to 10,000 of the 35,000 inhabitants of the Catholi 
parish of which Marbial is a part are still faithful to the Joas. Illiteracy is high in the Marbia 
valley (62% among the men, 87% among the women), and “the teachers, who were often sem 
literate, taught the children nothing directly useful to them.” Relations between rural and tow 
dwellers are close although the latter have often exploited individual peasants and have succeede 
in abolishing some country markets. In the authors’ opinion, the flight of landless peasants to th 
towns “will sooner or later become a formidable social danger.” (GEoRGE E. Smpson) 


The Haiti Pilot Project (Phase One). (84 pp. UNESCO, Monographs on Fundamental Education 
iv, Paris, 1951.) 


This joint enterprise of the Haitian Government and UNESCO, with the cooperation of th 
World Health Organization, is concerned with reducing illiteracy and bringing to the people « 
the Marbial Valley the knowledge and skills essential for the improvement of their living cond 
tions. The project was undertaken under the most difficult social and economic conditions, in 
cluding a region which possesses neither villages nor hamlets and one in which the residents ha 
just experienced an eleven-month famine. Many of the subjects summarized in this report ar 
discussed more fully in Métraux’s Making a Living in the Marbial Valley. The informal educatior 
of country children, as well as the inadequacies of existing rural schools of the region, are describe 
Reports are given of the literacy campaign for rural districts which began in 1943, the oppositior 
to it, due mainly to the fact that Creole lacks cultural prestige, and the revival and extension | 
the program since 1948. Chapters four and six state a number of principles which should be aj 
plicable in other parts of the world. For example: an understanding of parent-child relations pr 
vides insights concerning attitudes that affect teacher-pupil relations; a realization that compet 
tion and rivalry “rouse deep anxiety feelings, and competitive success leads to envy and expres 
sions of malevolence”; and the use of folklore as a source of material for textbooks and schoo 
readers contributes to the peasant’s self-respect and gives him a feeling of the dignity of rura 


life. UNESCO authorities admit that change was slow during the first two years. Rather than rapid 


and drastic remedies for an under-developed area of this type, they prefer a modest progran 
that will show gradual development because it is based on an understanding of the people and be 
cause it seeks to assist them in cooperating in improving the educational, social and economit 
conditions of their community. (GrorGE E. Simpson) 


New Spain’s Century of Depression. Wooprow Boran. (58 pp., 1 fig., $.75. Ibero-Americana 
35, University of California Press, Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1951.) 


In this concise paper Borah submits the thesis and argues convincingly that from 1576 unti 
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more than a century later Mexico suffered a contracting economy, the results of which in con- 
siderable measure were responsible for the characteristic Mexican economy which came to an end 
in the revolution of 1910-17. The continual territorial expansion of Mexico during the century 
under consideration gave a false impression of economic growth, says Borah. Actually, according 
to the studies of Cook and Simpson, the population of Central Mexico declined from an estimated 
11,000,000 in 1519 to a low point of 1,500,000 about 1650, rising slowly to 3,700,000 in 1793 

Disease and forced labor are given as the explanation of this phenomenon. (Even if Kroeber’s 
conservative estimate of 3,000,000 people for Central Mexico is accepted, the decline is astound 

ing.) Simultaneously the “white” component in this population rose steadily from 114,000 in 1646 
to 780,000 in 1793. Since white economy was based on Indian labor, the opposing demographic 
trends sharply increased its problems. Food, which had been abundant until 1576, was henceforth 
in short supply. Mining activity declined, as did most construction. Measures adopted by the 
vhites to meet this threat included a sharp reduction in building, particularly of religious struc 

tures, expansion of large haciendas managed by whites, but worked by Indians, in contrast to 
reliance on Indian production on native-owned lands, and the emergence of debt peonage to ensure 
a reasonably steady labor supply. Had Indian population resisted the shock of contact ther« 
vould have been little room for conquerors except as administrators, and Mexico would have re- 
mained an Indian country which might well have thrown out the ruling stratum in the process 
f obtaining independence. (GeorGE M. Foster) 


Piedras Negras Archaeology: Architecture. Part V, Sweathouses. LINTON SATTERTHWAITE, JR. 
(87 pp., 69 figs. University Museum, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, i952.) 


This is a detailed and technical report primarily of interest to archeologists in Middle Ameri 
can studies. It deals with one aspect of the University of Pennsylvania’s long-term excavation at 
Piedras Negras. By carefully and thoroughly presented modern ethnographic data, ethnohistoric 
materials, and references in the Aztec codices, Satterthwaite assembles the architectural diag 
nostics of the Meso-american sweathouse structure. These diagnostics are then compared with 
the features of certain small buildings at Piedras Negras, and the comparisons indicate that thes« 
prehistoric buildings in question were used for sweat bathing. The buildings (and, presumably, 
the trait of sweat-bathing) date from the Classic Periods of Maya culture. This is a work of high 
merit and, incidentally, a good example of the “conjunctive approach” in archeology. (GoRDON 


R. WILLEY) 


The Fossilization of Human Bone: Calcium, Phosphate, and Carbonate. S. F. Coox. (18 pp., $.25. 
University of California Publications in American Archaeology and Ethnology, Vol. 40, No. 6, 
Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1951.) 


The Division of Physiology of the University of California School of Medicine is conducting 
an investigation of the nature of the process whereby fresh bone becomes altered after death, 
a process generally referred to as “mineralization” or “fossilization.” This report concerns one 
part of the investigation—the composition of the inorganic component of bone. A series of bone 
specimens from various sites in California and the Southwest were used. Appropriate tests re- 
vealed that no orderly change in the major minerals (calcium, phosphorus, and carbonate (COz)) 
in the bones took place through time, but certain changes do take place. After establishing that 
the essential apatitic structure of bone is retained and the calcium carbonate is not incorporated 
into the molecule, it was determined that such changes found are most probably attributable to 
different physical and chemical environmental conditions at the various sites. Hence, the in- 
organic substances in bone (excluding fluorine which was not a part of this study) are of little 
value in age determinations of sites. Bone composition is determined by the nature of the soil 
matrix rather than the length of time the bone has been in the ground. A most significant part of 
the paper is the treatment of ion exchange in fossil bone, a factor of great interest and importance 
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in dating techniques utilizing radiocarbon. The experiments conducted clearly demonstrated that 
the phosphate and carbonate anions can enter or leave either fresh or fossil bone with great ease 
G. Haac) 


Notes on the Prehistoric Metallurgy of Copper and Bronze in the Old World. H. H. CoGuay. (131 
pp., 21 figs., 16 pls., 15 s. Pitt Rivers Museum, University of Oxford, Occasional Papers on 
Technology, 4, Oxford, 1951. With additions by E. Voce and T. K. PENNIMAN.) 


This is a well-documented and highly readable review of the present state of our knowledge 
of prehistoric metallurgy in the Old World. In seven chapters the author develops a logical 
sequence of probable discoveries in the art of metal-working, piecing together the certain facts 
with his professional knowledge of modern practice. Where facts are lacking, he has been frank 
to admit the speculative nature of his argument, but at very least the thesis is a reasonable one 
In several instances his experiments are discussed, designed to test the feasibility of various 
techniques which are believed to have been used by prehistoric artisans. Coghlan concludes that 
the art of metallurgy passed through four more or less distinct phases of development: (a) the cold 
and hot forging of native metal, (b) the melting of native copper, (c) the smelting of copper ores, 
and (d) the intentional alloying of copper with tin to produce bronzes. An excellent discussior 
is given of various casting techniques, including the lost wax process. Metal-working techniques 
such as swaging, spinning, riveting, soldering, punching, and drilling are discussed from the stand 
point of modern practice, and reasonable inferences are drawn concerning the probable use of 
such methods in prehistoric times. Chapters 8-10 (by Voce) support the conclusions of Coghlan 
in an account of chemical, spectroscopic, and microscopic examinations of some of the metallic 
artifacts of the Pitt Rivers Museum, including an account of the use of stone and metal molds for 
casting copper sickles and palstaves. While Coghlan restricts himself primarily to the Old World 
and is not interested here in a general catalogue of the archeological occurrences of metal objects 
as such, his book provides archeologists and ethnologists with a valuable key to the understanding 
of the intricacies of the more “primitive” metallurgists’ craft and requirements. (NORMAN H 
NACHTRIEB and RoBert J. BRaipwoop) 


The Greeks and the Irrational. E. R. Dopps. (327 pp., $5.00. Sather Classical Lectures No. 25, 
University of California Press, Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1951.) 


The anthropologically and psychoanalytically sophisticated Regius Professor of Greek in 
Oxford University has written a work of sound scholarship which not only reformulates our entire 
understanding of the social, cultural and psychological dynamics of the rise, climax and fall of 
Greek civilization, but offers important additions to anthropological, culture-historical and psy 
choanalytic theory as well. The Greeks’ insight into internal forces independent of conscious will, 
the distinction between shame and guilt cultures, the “rational” Greek’s fascination with irra- 
tional states, the relationship between dream-pattern and culture-pattern, the shamanistic back- 
ground of Greek religion and thought, the psychological factors in the rise of Greek rationalism 
as well as in its decline, the force of the irrational “inherited conglomerate” which reasserts itself 
precisely at the peak of rationalism, and the meaning of the fear of freedom which undermined the 
climax of Greek civilization—all these are dealt with in a manner which enriches not only classical 
scholarship, but anthropology, culture-history and psychoanalysis as well. To take an example at 
random: No anthropological or psychoanalytical discussion of shamanism is henceforth complete 
without a consideration of the views of Dodds, who, with startling convincingness, presents to us 
such hallowed sages as Pythagoras or Empedocles as shamans as well as philosophers. The rich 
ness of this book—whose copious footnotes even deserve our full attention—is almost inexhausti- 
ble. It is a “must” for any student of man, even for those who have no special interest in the 
Greeks. (GrEoRGE DEVEREUX) 
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Human Communities, The City and Human Ecology. RoBERtT E. Park. (vii, 278 pp., $4.50. The 
Free Press, Glencoe, Illinois, 1952.) 


\ selection of Park’s significant writings are being published in three volumes of which this is 
he second. The nineteen selections in Human Communities were written between 1916 and 1939 
and include articles, prefaces, and a previously unpublished paper. Park, as a person and an in- 
tellect, dominated the Department of Sociology at the University of Chicago during the ’20’s and 
’30’s when its reputation for productive research and scholarshlp was established. Though he en- 
gaged directly in little formal research, his ideas were developed empirically by his students who 
specialized on some one or more of his interests. The papers in this book are best described as 
ssays, both from the point of view of content and style, for Park speculates freely without binding 
iimself by requirements of evidence and formal logic. That he was a newspaper reporter before 
becoming a sociologist explains why his writing conveys his insights to the reader with unusual 
clarity. Park’s writing is rich in fruitful ideas, and several of his essays have a special interest for 


nth 
ant 


ithropologists. ““Magic, Mentality and City Life’ 


explores the folk-urban contrast. In “‘Succes- 
sion, An Ecological Concept” he advances the idea of cultural succession in which a territory is 
inhabited by a series of peoples having more complex cultures each of which prepares the way for 
the next, so that they follow one another in an irreversible sequence. The problem that recurrs 
, all these papers is the influence on human association of man’s relation to his habitat. The 
readth of Park’s approach is a sure foundation for the needed synthesis of ecological theory 
about human society that has been separately developed by anthropologists and sociologists 


E. Jackson Baur) 


{merican Society: A Sociological Interpretation. Rosin M. WIitviAMs, JR. (xiii, 545 pp., $4.50. 
Alfred A. Knopf, New York, 1951. 


Although this book was written as a text for courses on the structure and functioning of 
United States society, it contains contributions of interest to mature scholars. Its methodological 
sophistication and use of technical terminology imply that it was written for students with a 
thorough grounding in the social sciences, especially in sociology. It might be called a “generalized 
Middletown” since it is a description of American institutions on a secondary level of abstraction. 
[here is no primary case data reporting observed social behavior. Basic concepts and proposi 
ions are presented in the third and twelfth chapters. Culture, the central concept, is defined as a 


normative phenomenon distinct from behavior. This approach is the foundation of some original 


) 


thinking on the evasion of norms. The second basic concept of social organization refers to “the 
actual regularity of human interaction” regardless of specific cultural norms. This distinction 
acilitates analysis of recurrent behavior outside of or in conflict with the culture. In the six chap 
ters on specific institutions Williams applies his general method and summarizes relevant research 
The author points out the extent to which generalizations are empirically grounded. Where re- 
search is inadequate he suggests the direction it should take. When he deals with fields in which 
there is a substantial accumulation of research, such as stratification, he presents a thorough re 
view of current knowledge. Where research is meager as in the study of values he raises important 
theoretical problems. In the chapter on values Williams advances into a field long neglected by 
social scientists. William’s objectivity toward United States society is strengthened by his evident 
familiarity with anthropological literature and his knowledge of scientific method. (E. JACKSON 
BAUR 


Exchange of Persons: The Evolution of Cross-Cultural Education. Guy S. Metravx. (53 pp., $0.50. 
Social Science Research Council, Pamphlet No. 9, New York, 1952.) 


Metraux has witten an introductory and essentially historical survey of cross-cultural edu- 
cation in Euro-American society. He traces its transformation from highly individualized educa 
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tional travel through its private philanthropic phase during the first decades of the century into 
the officially promoted adjunct of cultural relations of the mid-century. The range of objectives 
that have accreted in the course of this development are stated as personal educational goals, 
international good will, and technical development. The present situation in which these objec 
tives often overlap and even conflict is pointed out and the difficulties, both personal and institu 
tional, that such conflict engenders are noted. The primary value of this pamphlet is that it places 
in historical perspective a subject that has received a good deal of attention lately in terms of its 
programmatic aspects. By implication, also, it draws attention to changing values that have 
given contemporary foreign study its increasingly organized cast. (Cora Du Bots) 


Explicacién del Reverso del Codex Vindobonensis. ALFoNsO Caso. (46 pp., 2 charts, codex repro- 
duced in black and white. Memoria de el Colegio Nacional, Vol. 5, No. 5, Mexico, D. F., n.d. 


For over a quarter of a century Alfonso Caso has maintained a sustained interest in Mexican 
Codices and calendrical correlation. His present study contributes to our knowledge of codices and 
supplies added data to the continuing study of Christian-Mexican chronology. The concise in 
terpretation of the glyphs dealing with that portion of the Codex Vindobonensis under con- 
sideration gives the succession of rulers in Tilantongo from A.0. 720 to 1305 (according to Caso’s 
Mixteca-Christian correlation). Utilizing the numerous dates and the double names of the per 
sonages, Caso’s procedure is to relate the historic content of the codex to codices and chronicles 
of the Mixteca area, principally the Codex Nuttall, Bodley Codex, and Relacién de Tilantongo 
In addition to the added detail offered by the interpretation, the sizable number of identifiabl 
personages with double names will aid the continuation of chronological studies which in recent 
years have interested Caso, Jimenez Moreno, Kirchhoff, Kubler, and others. (CHARLEs E 
DiBBLE) 


Das System der Raumeinteilung in den Behausungen der nordeurasischen Volker. Ein Beitrag ou 
nordeurasischen Ethnologie. Gustav RANK. (Part I, 136 pp., 33 figs; Part II, 239 pp., 60 figs 
Skrifter utgivna av Institutet for Folklivsforskning vid Nordiska Museet och Stockholms 
Hégskola 2 and 3. Stockholm, 1949 and 1951.) 


The functional interplay of economic, social and religious factors, and how these are rooted 
in the problems of internal architecture among the peoples of the northern Eurasian continent, 
forms the theme of these interesting though uneven volumes. In a sense, the inner construction of 
the rooms described can be conceived of as a reflection in miniature of the social structure of the 
peoples who inhabit them. Four more of less distinct cultural complexes are identified by the 
house types used in this area: the huts of east European peasants; the tent—especially pole tent 
constructions of the reindeer nomads; the earth huts of the east Maritime Siberians; and the felt 
tents of the nomadic steppe peoples. (Tuomas A. SEBEOK 


Materials to the Knowledge of Eastern Turki. GUNNAR JARRING. (Vol. III, 131 pp.; Vol. IV, 199 pp., 
9 plates. Lunds Universitets Arsskrift. N. F. Avd. 1, Bd. 47, Nr. 3 and 4. Lund, 1951.) 


These two volumes contain texts, as spoken by a single informant, from the southern parts 
of Eastern Turkestan—specifically, a small town and oasis called Guma. The texts are translated 
into English and moderately annotated. In the third volume, there are 13 tales, 29 short verses, 
27 proverbs, and 5 riddles. In the fourth volume, there are 57 texts of ethnological and historica 
content, including descriptions of agriculture (growing of cotton, millet, flax and hemp, lucerne 
threshing, cultivation of melons, etc.), sheep breeding, felt-rug making, house-building, some hali 
a dozen games, some half a dozen dishes, and miscellaneous materials of religious character 
(Tuomas A. SEBEOK) 
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The Anthropology of Iraq. Part II, Number 1: The Northern Jazira. HENRY Fievp. (ix, 116 pp., 
59 figs., 196 tables, $6.50. Papers of the Peabody Museum of American Archaeology and 
Ethnology, Harvard University, Vol. XLVI, No. 1, Cambridge, 1951 


This volume, the third to appear in the author’s series on the anthropology of Iraq, concerns 


tself with Shammar, Sulubba, Turkomans and Yezidis residing in the northern Jazira. The basic 


sel 
substance of the work consists of observations and biometric statistics relating to a total of 884 
subjects, roughly a quarter of which are females. This is thoroughly developed in accordance with 
both the Keith and the Harvard systems and constitutes a desirable addition to our knowledge 
f the physical anthropology of the area, but some samples are regrettably limited in size. Mis 
cellaneous ethnographic information is imposed upon this base in an introductory description of 
the land and the people, is sandwiched into the textual treatment of the statistics, and is tacked 
mto the text in the form of appendices. The more valuable items consist of a listing, in Arabic 
and transliteration, of the tribes and sub-tribes of the Northern Shammar, a listing of the tribes 
and sub-tribes of the Northern Jazira, and translations, from the Russian and French, of articles 
treating with the Yezidis. Making these source materials readily available is a distinct service, 
ulthough they serve no integrated purpose in the present work. The author’s own excursions into 
thnography should be treated with caution. For example, it is stated (p. 9) that, “The chief 


haracteristic of the Yezidi religion is the hatred of Mohammedans, with a slightly less disfavor 
the more curious 


toward Christians.” This is misleading superficiality of a high order, and is 


f the translated selections in the appendices deals in some detail with the religious beliefs and 


practices in question. (WILLIAM D. SCHORGER 
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LETTERS TO THE EpDITOR 
Sire: 


Al regreso de ese pais, me encuentro con la carta que el profesor argentino, Dr 
José Imbelloni, publica en American Anthropologist, y en la cual muestra interés en 
hacer constar su “desconformidad”’ con mi Prehistoria de América. 

Esto habra tenido el mérito de demostrar cu4n equivocado estaba John H. Rowe 
al afirmar que yo estaba “heavily influenced by the writings’ de Imbelloni. Pudiendo 
yo ahora agregar que el mismo valor tienen algunas otras afirmaciones contenidas en 
la resefia que de mi libro publicara Rowe en American Anthropologist, tomo 53, pag 
265/266. 

En cambio, debo dar razén a Rowe respecto de que es verdaderamente “unfor- 
tunate”’ que los trabajos de Imbelloni hayan merecido tan poca “critical attention” no 
s6lo en los Estados Unidos, sino tambien en las demas partes del mundo, e incluso en 
la Argentina. 

SALVADOR CANALS FRAU 

BUENOS AIRES 
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VILLAGE STRUCTURE AND THE PUNJAB GOVERNMENT: 
A RESTATEMENT 

Marian W. Smith (1952) has recently raised for anthropological analysis a problem 
vhich has been debated for one hundred and eighty years by governmental administra- 
tors, jurists and politicians. This is the problem as to how far the government of India 
had recognized or should recognize in its agrarian system the traditional structure of 
peasant society. Dr. Smith’s analysis, based on anthropological field study, differs in 
mportant ways from previous analyses, both in general and in particulars. 

Administrative practice in the revenue systems of British India varied according to 
time and province. It reflected the character of the administrative personnel and their 
experience. It also followed the dictates of imperial policy. In several southern prov- 

ces of India which were taken over at an earlier time, parts of the traditional agrarian 
structure were ignored or overruled. New landlords were created, while old owners 
vere expropriated. By the time the British reached Punjab, however, the debate on 
ocal recognition was turning in favor of those who, with Munro and Elphinstone, 
believed that the greatest administrative efficiency would be obtained through a maxi- 
mal recognition of the indigenous rural structure of power (Driver, 1949, pp. 15-26). 
The settlement officers of Punjab began a program of systematic ethnography. They 
collected volumes of information on native law and usage. Their collections describe 
village administration, inter-caste exchanges (jajmdni), village sections (patti, thok, 
laraf, etc.), and village-groups (fappd, ildqd, etc.), as well as the family law of property 
and inheritance in each ethnic element. Baden-Powell’s (1892, 1896) detailed compara- 
tive analysis of pre-British agrarian structure is based on the same official ethnog 
raphies. The government combined much of the indigenous structure of power with 
its own inequities and produced a revenue administration which Indian Nationalists 
used to denounce as a fortress of mediaevalism. Today Indian reactionaries are appre 
hensive over the government’s meddling in the revenue administration, while radicals 
are uneasy over what seems to them to be the very slow pace of the promised agrarian 
reform. 

The present Punjab administration was built from the bottom up by the British, 
beginning in 1845. Dr. Smith emphasizes the crucial administrative significance of the 
village records: these comprise the title deed of each landed estate (pajfi, etc.), together 
with some vital matters of village law and oral tradition, here recorded in writing for 
the first time. Unfortunately, however, the British village Records-of-Rights do not 
contain names of non-cultivators, nor any inclusive census, nor do they contain in 
formation on so difficult a religious question as sapinda exogamy, nor do they ever 
contain a map of the village house-site, since houses are outside the scope of the 
revenue laws (Baden-Powell, 1892, Vol. 2, pp. 557-568). The oldest village records in 
Punjab date back barely a century, while the pre-British records, which are extremely 
scarce, contain no genealogies, no maps and no statements of village custom whatso 
ever (Kohli, 1918; Moreland, 1929). Full descriptive materials are to be found only in 
the village records and in the District Settlement Reports, which were written at the 
time of the first regular settlements. Abstracts from the full descriptive materials are 
found in Tupper’s (1881) compendia of tribal law and in the District and State Gazet 
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teers. The later village settlement books and revenue reports naturally have no need 
to repeat the original descriptive material; they confine themselves to current opera- 
tional statistics at intervals of twenty to thirty years. 

To understand the social constitution of villages, of village sections and of classes 
of tenants the anthropologist must acquaint himself intimately with the legal tech 
nicalities of the agrarian structure as formulated in the land laws of the state and in the 
rules of the revenue administration. Sir Henry Maine, an anthropological pioneer in 
India, seems to have done just that. The agrarian structure is mostly based on peasant 
law, and follows the custom of each locality. But the standard legal terms often differ 
from the local patois, just as the dialect of each rural region differs from that of the 
next. The anthropologist is thus confronted with the task of understanding state terms 
as well as local terms. He has to understand the primary group behavior of peasants 
and to understand that, he must also understand the formal legal relationships which 
are implicit in it. Jessie Bernard’s (1949) warnings in this journal are as thoroughly ap 
plicable to anthropologists in Indic peasant society as in our own industrial society 

Thus a sociological “‘village’”’ in India or Pakistan is often the same as an ad 
ministrative “village,” but neither necessarily corresponds to the architectural unit 
which the anthropologist sees. Dr. Smith has noted a dramatic example of this near 
Lahore in the low-caste hamlet of Khanpur. Khanpur is a named cluster of houses 
which does not seem to have been included in the list of ‘revenue villages” of Lahore 
tahsil. Dr. Smith further notes that the people of Khanpur are felt to belong to the 
estates (pajffis) of Shahpur. That means that they live on land owned by Shahpur 
people, and that they may once have been the servants of Shahpur landowners. About 
1868, the revenue settlement officer inquired about local feeling and economic fact; 
he recognized both by refusing to consider the Khanpur hamlet as a viable independent 
village. But he did not abolish Khanpur. Khanpur exists for the revenue administration, 
just as it does for the peasants, as a part of Shahpur: its population is counted in the 
Shahpur census, its house-site is set off on the Shahpur map and its service relations are 
recorded in the Shahpur book. Similar situations are common all over India (Baden 
Powell, 1892, Vol. 1, pp. 96-97; Vol. 2, pp. 556, 560-566). The government classifica 
tion of house-sites into revenue villages, which appears arbitrary and inaccurate at first, 
contains in many areas vital clues for reconstructing social history and for understand- 
ing present imperative relations among persons. 

Thus also the village section (pajfi, etc.), to whose social importance Dr. Smith 
calls attention, has a defined legal existence determining and parallelling primary- 
group behavior. In law and administration, the term “aff” (in Hindi a “leaf” or 
“division”!) is applied to a division of an agnatic landed estate (Baden-Powell, 1892, 
Vol. 3, p. 619). Shahpur village has two estates and Nias Beg has four. The fields of a 
paj{i are typically scattered in all areas of a village’s lands, and are sometimes even 
scattered across several different villages (Baden-Powell, 1896, pp. 266-281). Estates 
own shares in the village house-site, and the site may on their demand be divided up 
into wards or blocks, which are named after the estates and also called “pajfis.”” The 
division of a village house-site into wards is an intricate question which must be de- 
cided among the partitioners by a Civil Court (Baden-Powell, 1892, Vol. 2, pp. 557 
558). Decision weighs social criteria—caste, kinship, wealth, tenancy and service ties 
among owners and residents; it gives little weight to area.2 The number of -ards in a 
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village house-site is determined by the number of partitions of management which occur 
among the owners; it cannot be determined by cultural formula. The number of wards 
might be expected to vary roughly in proportion to the size of the village and to the 
number of the owners. 

Government revenue administration is explicitly based on pajfis as landed estates; 


tmakes no use of pajfis as residential wards. The headman (lambardér, “one who has a 
umber [in the revenue register],”’ a title derived from the English word “number’’) is 
the tax agent for an estate; he is not the leader for a block of households. The “‘families” 
“uhla” in Patiala, cf. other Punjabi thuld or thuld, cf. Hindi fold, a “group,” ‘‘ward”’ 
rx “hamlet,” from Sanskrit) which are said to be in the headman’s charge are sub 

shares of an estate, designated by an old Punjabi legal name; they are not real kinship 
groups (Baden-Powell, 1896, pp. 31-32, 238-239, 278, 280). The headman in the 
revenue administration is only a kind of an attorney, and cannot be held “responsible” 
n case others fail to pay their taxes to him (Baden-Powell, 1892, Vol. 2, pp. 340-341). 
By contrast, the present-day watchman of low caste continues an ancient office of the 
vhole village—which means that watchmen are now independent of estates, and were 
mce independent of the police espionage system. Each watchman’s beat includes an 
wverage of three wards (Punjab States Gazetteers, Vol..17A, 1904, p. 129; Vol. 17B, 1913, 
pp. CXX—Cxxili). 

Pajtis are not easily forgotten by jurists or administrators in any relevant contexts 
Pattis—estates or wards—often form the bases of factional conflict, a truth well known 
to police sub-inspectors, party workers, and the like. Knowledge of paffis is often used 
by such outsiders to manipulate factional situations in particular villages which are 
strange to them. Partitions of pajfis and disputes between pajfis are inevitably the 
laily courtroom fare of the higher magistrates and judges.* 

State land law and village custom have interacted from their beginnings. Agrarian 
tules and classes found in villages today are derived from the long interaction of state 
and village and are therefore difficult to dissect. Dr. Smith reports that Patiala villagers 
recognize a division into landed (sdémiddar, “one who has the arable land,” of Dogra or 
Persian origin) as opposed to landless (lagi, ‘attached person,” “retainer,” of Sanskritic 
rigin) classes, and that persons of the landless class, which may include bankers, are 
forbidden ever to become landed. This rule, which seems to be a village taboo, is ac 
tually a non-literate phrasing of a recent state device for the regulation of mortgages 
the Punjab Land Alienation Act of 1900. Until the 1900 Act was passed, many cultiva 
tors had rapidly lost their places within the village, regardless of birth and the social 
fiber (Report of the Royal Commission on Agriculture in India, 1928, pp. 416-22). One 
wonders if Patiala villagers do not also distinguish, as villagers in many places do, some 
others of the dozen or so categories of land rights which in fact determine the con- 
tinuity of their places in the village (Punjab States Gazetteers, Vol. 17A, 1904, pp. 129, 
144-166). The very heterogeneous foreign etymologies—Arabic, Persian, English, 
Urdu, Hindi and Sanskrit—which a dictionary reveals for what seem to be old “Pun- 
jabi’” village words suggests the peasant’s essential lack of isolation, and indicates the 
degree to which the land laws of the state must be considered in analyzing the deter 
minants of the village social structure of any epoch since Hindu times. 

Certain relations between the menial castes and their cultivating clients are felt to 
be binding; Dr. Smith notes that some of these binding relations have been recorded in 
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the village Records-of-Rights. The Records-of-Rights along with many unwritte 
jajmani usages are accepted as binding also by the Punjab courts. Both state and yj 
lage law hold that a menial who supplies the specified services must be paid by th 
client at the specified rate. As long as the hereditary menial family fulfills the term: 
of its contract, the client may not evade payment by taking the same services from a 

other competing menial family. Litigious villagers can cite quantities of legal folklor 
based on such jajmani rules which have been confirmed by the decisions of courts a 
high as the British Privy Council (Wiser, 1936, pp. 5n, 14, 129-135). 

Dr. Smith has noted a number of other customary features of service relations whi 
are not recognized in state law. These are features which are not generally regarded a 
binding in village law, either. There is nothing in village customary law which forbi 
a client from dismissing and replacing a washerman who gives poor service. Many dis 
missals do occur. There is also nothing in village customary law which forbids the client 
of a washerman from washing his own shirt, or which forbids a grain-farmer from groy 
ing his own vegetables. Villagers in northern India and Pakistan in fact do most « 
their own washing, and most grain-farmers grow vegetables such as peas, chickpeas 
lentils and two or three kinds of spinach, mixed right into the grain fields (e.g., Punja 
District Gazetteers, Vol. 30A, 1916, pp. 99-100, 108; Wiser, 1936, p. 49; Hocart, 195 
p. 2). 

There is real value in calling attention, as Dr. Smith does, to the “intimate: 
emotional” attitudes which give permanency to the relations between menials an 
clients in the service system—attitudes which may exist between persons despite ar 
apart from crude questions of economic status. Some pairs may share symmetric 
attitudes toward one another: an appropriate example is the one cited of a mutua 
dependency between potter and carpenter, two artisans who stand about midway i 
the rank hierarchy, and who practice technically elaborate crafts. But there seen 
need of adding that asymmetrical attitudes can rather be expected to pervade most 
service relationships, since the majority of menial-client pairs involve persons 
markedly different economic and ritual status. The people who are conceived to be tl 
permanent clients of the potter and the carpenter are not all the people of the villag 
but only those who are cultivators: payment is legally graded and specified according 
to the number of the client’s plows or oxen. The people whose life-style requires tl 
courtly obsequies of the barber and removal of bloody pollution by midwife and washer 
man are not all of the castes, but only the higher ones. The need that gives permanenc 
here is neither technical nor symmetrical, but ritual and essentially asymmetrica 
Many menials would resent the implication that they are retainers or even mutua 
partners of the lower castes. Studies of the whole system show that the lower caste: 
and landless laborers receive few special services from outside their own group. I 
Wiser’s study, as in so many others, the lower groups pass largely out of the patter 
of stable exchanging pairs (Wiser, 1936, p. 12; Hocart, 1950, p. 12 et passim). 

While the basic units of village structure and the basic laws of their relations ar 
recognized in the Punjab revenue system with extraordinary precision, other admin 
istrative devices which were introduced by the British seem to have had unsettling 
effects. The police are one such device (Moon, 1946, pp. 44-62). They comprise muc! 
more than just the village watchmen and their inspectors. In Lahore tahsil, for ir 
stance, there are about a dozen police stations and outposts. More than 150 rifl 
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ritte carrying policemen daily roam around the 400 villages, looking for trouble. Every year 


d vi they extract three or four cases from each average village. Direct, violent crimes li 

y th murder, rape and dacoity are scarcely one in a hundred (Punjab District Gazetteers, 

tern Vol. 30B, 1916, pp. cxlii, cvi-cix). There was little difference even in the native states 
In 


Patiala, police and revenue systems have been separated since 1888, and most other 


Iklor features of British administration speedily borrowed (Punjab State Gazetteers, Vol. 17A, 
rts 1904, p. 174). 

Above the village level, British administrators of Punjab were sensitive to any 
whi irger supra-local structures and areal characteristics which might raise 
led nd make collecting easier. They mapped “tribal” (caste) distributions 
rb vere supposed to affect agricultural ability—and then made their pargana, 


y dis listrict boundaries so as to approximate the distributions (¢.g., Baden 


cliet Vol. 2, p. 671). This practice seems to have been new to Indian administration 
gre British administrative boundaries have no known congruence with any Sikh or Moghu 
ost oundaries. The Sikhs and Moghuls never maintained such elaborate small regional 


cpeas ts as the ¢ahsil (“collection,”’ a purely Arabic word). Their techniques for collecting 
‘unja the revenue worked by informal, mass coercion and did not require one tenth the 
195 umount of present tahsil stationery (Kohli, 1918; Moreland, 1929 

The important village-group organization of India a g 
ate rediscovered was well known to nineteenth-century 
sa vas of much interest to nineteenth-century social rt 
e ar Risle\ 1903, p 246) who were attempting to reconstruct the social history of th 
tric {ryan peoples in India. The Settlement Reports of U.P. and Punjab and many other 
tutu scriptive and analytic works contain discussions of indigenous village-groups con 
ay rising from two to a theoretical “eighty-four” vil s which had a purely agnatic 
seen nforming with Punjabi usage, a common “tribal” origin. Such village-groups oft 


ployed a special clan of Brahman priests and a full complement of menial castes 


ns They maintained a common headman, and sometimes a central market. Many exist 
be th nd operate today. There are plenty of genuine vernacular terms for these villag 
illage groups—fappd, kherd, ilagd, mauzd, etc.—so that invention of a new Punjabi name is 
yrding t necessary (Baden-Powell, 1892, Vol. 2, pp. 134-137, 629-676, 684-685 

es tl Che example of a village-group which Dr. Smith cites as centering at Nias Beg 
asher Lahore District may have had just this kind of common agnatic origin. A reading 
nen the revenue records should tell. Agnatic village-groups do exist in Lahore. But N 
trica Beg’s affiliations may have grown up simply by its economic pull as a trade center and 
1utua religious center in a pre-existing neighborhood area. Government administrators 
caste n Lahore do not seem to have neglected Nias Beg’s natural status as a rurl “capil 


ip. Ir tal,” for they have given it a Post Office and a Canal Rest House, and have made it the 
itterr idquarters of a Zaildari and of a Field Qanungo Circle in the revenue department 

Pun 1b District Gazetteers, Vol 30A, 1916, maps) There is even a poss bility that 
ns ar government recognition has contributed to the formation of the Nias Beg village-group 
dmit \dvantage may accrue to comparative Indic sociology if rural groupings like these ar 
ttling scussed in the terms and in relation to the explicit frame of reference already built 
muc ip by such rural sociologists as Charles P. Loomis and Douglas Ensminget 


or il Loomis, 1947) 


rifle Similar clusterings of economic relations around markets and official centers have 


] 
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been reported from several others of the fifty or so localities in India and Pakistan for 
which comparable economic descriptions exist (e.g., Board of Economic Inquiry, Pun- 
jab, 1922-). But economic clusterings of the village-group type cannot always be recog- 
nized by administrators for the reason that they do not always exist. Two other 
economic patterns are mingled with the village-group type: the complete village, which 
has few essential contacts outside itself, and the diffuse countryside, which lacks any 
marked clustering of relations around capitals. 

Dr. Smith has made the interesting suggestion that territorial clusters among peas 
ant villages may explain the rise and fall of the eighteenth-century Sikh misal (a com 
mon Hindustani word of Persian origin meaning a “file” or “rank” of objects that are 
“equal”). Accounts written by contemporary British officers demonstrate, however, 
that the historic misals had little or nothing to do with the local patterning of markets, 
menial services and the like. Misals were voluntary, free-booting armies, each ulti 
mately comprising from 5,000 to 20,000 cavalry which were raised selectively by re 
ligious-cum-military propaganda from among the Sikh yeomanry of areas populated by 
a total of about seven million people. Each of the twelve misals had its home area for 
recruiting. A recruiting area of one misal included thousands of villages, hundreds of 
village-groups and varying numbers of /dlugds, each taluqa being loosely controlled by 
the chiefs who had emerged with greatest power after the Muslim collapse. The loose 
structure of a misal, with its emphasis on equality, mobility and inspired warfare, was 
a radical departure from the settled structure of peasant society: it was rather the 
structure of a tribal militia. The misals gained dominion over several hundred cis 
Sutlej villages from the Muslims. Their members divided up the revenue rights of those 
conquered villages into some 60,000 shares—shares which could have borne no relation 
to village-groups in that region. The misals thus ended their corporate existence by 
dissolving into a class of British Indian overlords. Ranjit Singh later raised a regular 
State Army—not misals—from the entire Sikh area, homeland and marches. Both the 
meaning of the word “‘misal”’ and its historic referents stand in sharp contrast with the 
routine patterns of rural life (Thornton, 1846; Cunningham, 1849; Baden-Powell, 1892, 
Vol. 2, pp. 540-542, 682-683n.). 

Governmental policies, practices, rules and documents of all periods are worthy of 
close attention by the student of Indic peasant society. Some of the documents have 
here suggested a restatement of the problem as to administrative recognition of rural 
structure in Punjab—a statement which is quite different from that which may be made 
from non-literate field work alone. Attention to officials and their documents as well as 
to peasant informants may lead to the discovery of more genuine historical problems 
regarding the administration of other provinces, and to understanding of problems 
which are presently arising from the acceleration of agrarian change throughout India 
and Pakistan. 

McKim Marriott 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
Cuicaco, ILLINoIs 


NOTES 


! Meanings and derivations throughout are taken from Craven (1932), and Pathak (1946). 
2 This statement is based on personal observation. For field work in a neighboring Indian 
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province having an analogous land system (October, 1950 to April, 1952) I have to thank the 
Social Science Research Council. 
3 Personal observations. 
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Tue Impact or SMALL INDUSTRY ON AN INDIAN COMMUNITY 


The Lac Du Flambeau Indian Reservation is a community of 1,200 Chippewa In 
dians in northern Wisconsin. Until 1946 it was the usual poverty-stricken Wisconsin 
Indian settlement with parlous economic times in the winter graduating to a marginal 
existence with the influx of warm weather, tourists and fishermen. and the seasonal 
harvesting of crops for the local farmers. The rather picturesque lake and pine forest 
setting was marred by both the concentrated and sporadic occurrence of Indian shacks 

log or frame assemblages, usually in need of paint and repair, and bordered by un- 
kempt yards often littered with the results of the contact with the container cult. The 
house within was just as grim. Battered furniture rested on linoleum-covered or bare 
wood floors. A wood stove furnished heat for ‘the two or three rooms and cooking 
facilities. Indoor plumbing and electricity were conspicuously absent. The people inside 
were dressed to match this milieu. 

In 1946 a change occurred in the economic life of the community. The Simpson 
Electric Company, a meter manufacturing company of Chicago, had sent out a staff 
to tour Wisconsin in search of a labor supply and location for a branch assembly plant. 
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After a survey of the labor potential and administering a general aptitude test and an 
eye-check to about one hundred of the Indians, it was decided to locate at Lac Dy 
Flambeau. A company official emphatically stated that Flambeau was selected for 
purely business reasons, that it was not a philanthropic effort to improve the lot of the 
Indians. An abandoned schoolhouse was leased in March of 1946 and converted ona 
five year basis into a plant with equipment, training personnel, and supervisor from 
the Chicago headquarters, and a shift of Indians, mostly women, hired. 

For the first two years it was problematical whether or not the Flambeau branch 
would survive. Some of the major difficulties were in the fields of supervision, trans- 
portation, and in the adjustment of the Indians, for many of whom it was a first ex. 
perience, to the wage-hour system of working. Getting the Indians acquainted with the 
idea that they had to work every day, and punch the time clock at 8 o’clock, took some 
doing. Some of the people did not have clocks at home and had no way of telling wher 
to get up and leave for work. Then too, punctuality is not a Chippewa trait, and some 
training was necessary to instill it. The weekend drinking sprees resulted in some people 
appearing for work on Monday in poor condition, late, or not at all. Repeating offenders 
were discharged, and the others learned by example that such conduct would not be 
tolerated. Some of the men would take off without notice during deer season, or to gy 
fishing, while the women also absented themselves for reasons which they, but not the 
management, considered important. At the present writing the workers are punctual 
and absenteeism is no longer a problem,' although the plant supervisor says some of the 
men still become restless during deer season.? The management has helped to promote 
punctuality by the simple expedient of setting the plant clocks six minutes behind. The 
school siren sounds promptly at eight o’clock in the morning, so the workers living in 
the village leave when they hear the siren, thus getting to work at eight o’clock com 
pany standard time. The present supervisor says it should take about three months 
to accustom these Indians to conform to the schedule set by the time-clock. At present 
they work from eight to five with an hour for lunch, six days a week, being paid time 
and one-half for the Saturday. Everyone gets a two week vacation in July, when the 
plant closes down for inventory. The minimum hourly rate paid is 75¢, with the highest 
rate at present being $1.10 per hour. The plant is working Saturdays, so that the 
average pay is $50.00 for the 52 hour week. 

The physical facilities of the plant are very adequate. Most of the tasks involve 
bench work, and modern benches are provided. The work-rooms are well lighted, with 
fluorescent lamps. There is a lunch room in the basement, and a loud-speaker system 
plays recorded music for the workers for fifteen minutes six times a day. Incidentally 
there is a high preference for western music, and some of the Indians bring their own 
records to be played. 

There are now 64 employees including the supervisor, of which 80 per cent are 
Indians. Sixteen are men, the rest women, the high percentage of women being ex- 
plained on the basis of the fact that the assemblage of the meters involves working 
with tiny, delicate materials, such as one mil wire, and mechanisms. The Flambeau 
area was given consideration in the selection of a site for the new branch because the 
company president had spent a number of summer vacations in the area and had noted 
the finger skill of the women in the making of beadwork. The work is essentially 
monotonous and requires a great deal of patience and delicate handling. When asked if 
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the men felt any resentment over the fact that the women were the wage-earners in the 
family and brought home the pay check, the supervisor stated that the men had no ob 
‘ections whatsoever to this arrangement as far as he could determine. 

Inasmuch as many of the workers are married and the Chippewa have large families, 
there is the problem of what to do with the children when the mother is at work. The 
company tried setting up a nursery, but it was not successful. Two nurses-aides were 
n charge, the facilities were good, and the $1.25 charged per day covered the full hot 
meal at noon and the snack periods. “he problem is solved at present by hiring a baby 
sitter, usually a relative, for a fee of about six dollars a week and meals. The husband 
rarely serves in this capacity 

The present supervisor, who has worked a number of years at both the Chicago 
und Flambeau plants supplied some interesting comparative data concerning personnel 
[he ratio of men to women is about the same in both plants. On the tests given every 
employee before being selected the Flambeau Indians and Chicago whites scored about 
the same, except for the manual dexterity test, on which the Indians scored slightly 
higher. In his opinion, Indian and white employees have about the same ability to 
learn a new job. It was noted that there was less discontent at the Flambeau plant than 

Chicago. The Indians appeared happier at work, there was less tension among 


them, and they took correction much more easily, though some of the younger Indian 
girls are quite shy and sensitive, and a routine question by the supervisor might oc- 
casion tears. The Indians are much more quiet workers, with little shouting, loud talk, 
and banging of doors that goes on in the Chicago plant, though the Indians enjoy a 
good laugh, and a great deal of practical joking goes on. The quality of workmanship 
is equal to the best in Chicago. This is partially due to the Indians being capable and 
very patient, but also because there is less labor turnover at Flambeau and the Indians 
thus have a longer time in which to master their jobs; the turnover at Flambeau being 
about 5% per year compared with about 75% at the Chicago plant, this being due in 
large measure to the fact that the plant affords one of the few opportunities for steady 
employment in the community, so that the people are more careful about holding their 
jobs. That Simpson Electric Company is satisfied with the progress of the Flambeau 
branch is indicated by the fact that they have plans in progress for a program of ex 
pansion which will bring the number of employees up to 200. It is to be noted that this 
plant has about 200 on the waiting list for jobs at this time 

The impact of Simpson Electric on the Flambeau community has been considerable. 
It is the first time since lumbering days that a steady stream of money has been poured 
into the community. For most of the workers it is the first time that they have ex 
perienced a regular income. The effects of this on the individual and community will 
be discussed in terms of the material and change in habit patterns 

The material effects of the new prosperity are the most apparent. While the general 
impression is still given of a community of run-down, shoddy, unpainted dwellings, 
there may now be seen a sprinkling of houses with fresh paint and evidences of recent 
repair. Quite a number of the workers have installed electricity in their homes, and 
have purchased such electrical appliances as irons, washing machines, and toasters. 
The wood-burning stove is still standard heating equipment for most homes, but oil 
burning space heaters are becoming more and more in evidence with a considerable 
saving of time and labor in cutting and hauling wood for the cold winters in this area, 
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while bottle-gas stoves are coming to be used for cooking. There is still little interest 
in modern plumbing, however, so that the pattern of the hand-pump and outhouse has 
not been changed. Besides improving the appearance and efficiency of their homes, 
some workers have used their earnings to buy automobiles. Transportation is rather 
important to many of the people, particularly those scattered through the more remote 
sections of the Reservation. While late model cars are something of a rarity, it does 
mean that more people have the resources to become mobile. 

There has also been a change in personal appearance. The workers at the plant dress 
neatly and well, though not expensively. It has been observed as a recurrent phenome 
non that a new employee will take note of the appearance of her fellow workers, and 
after a short while her own appearance changes. This new interest and the new resources 
with which to effect a change is carried back to the homes of workers, and reflected in 
neater and more adequate garb of the children. One of the school teachers commented 
on the great improvement in the appearance of the school children since the plant was 
established. 

The flow of income into the community has also been a stimulus to local businesses, 
none of which are run by Indians. Since the advent of the plant a new hardware store 
a new super-market, a clothing store, and a woman’s tog shop have been established 
Much of the patronage is Indian, and nearly all the customers at the tog shop are plant 
workers. The hardware store owner reports a sharp increase in sales and the business 
of the grocery stores is said to have nearly doubled. While salt pork and boiling meat 
are still the items most in demand, the Indians are also ordering better cuts of meats, 
since the workers can afford to eat more and better quality foods. The Reservation 
doctor, however, states that in general the Flambeau group is still undernourished 
Candy, ice cream, and soft drinks were popular with the Indians before, but the new 
income has greatly increased the consumption of these items. Neighboring towns also 
have felt the impact of the new prosperity. The amount of goods ordered from mail- 
order houses, a popular pattern before, has likewise increased in recent years. 

While the local merchants are very pleased with the introduction of the plant, there 
is some resentment against it by individual Indians. Some of this comes from people 
who cannot understand why they were not hired, or why they had been discharged 
Some think even greater preference should be given the Indians over the whites than 
at present. In general, however, relations between the Indians and the plant seem to 
be very good. 

The effect of the plant on the habit patterns of the workers is more difficult to de- 
termine. The imposition of a wage-hour system has undoubtedly resulted in greater 
discipline as concerns punctuality and regularity among the workers, an outstanding 
case being that of a woman who has worked at the plant for nearly five years without 
once being late or absent, and walking the two miles to work on snowshoes when the 
roads were impassable due to heavy snow. More apparent is the change in habits of 
personal neatness noted above. To some extent this is due to increased resources with 
which to buy more clothing of better quality. There is more incentive to care for a new 
garment than an old one, and it would also appear to be easier for a person with five 
changes in her wardrobe to wear a clean dress than where only one was owned. It is also 
easier for those who have been able to buy electric washing machines to keep their 
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cdothes clean, or, as is the case with some of the workers, who can afford to send out 
their laundry to be done. 

It has never been a deeply ingrained habit among the Chippewa to save money and 
t still is not one. The management, however, has encouraged the purchase of govern- 
ment bonds, and if the sum is deducted from the paycheck, it works out rather well 
Once the individual cashes his check, however, the money does not end up in a bank, 
n bonds, or in insurance, for though there may be informal saving for an immediate 
bjective such as a car or an appliance, the bank is an unused institution. There are 
some interesting examples of the Chippewa traditional lack of concern for the future 
One woman worked two years at the plant and quit on the day that her husband re 
ceived a thousand dollars as a settlement for an injury incurred in an accident at a 
lumber mill, though the money was spent in a few weeks and the woman was back 
ipplying for her job. Another woman worked only until the last installment on a car 
vas paid 

What is the significance of the Simpson Electric Company project for the welfare 
{ the American Indian in general? Since his primary problem is economic this model 
may offer much in the way of finding a solution for it. Many Indian settlements are 
n marginal land, offering little in the way of natural resources. The problem of finding 
udequate support is thus becoming more acute, due to the fact that while the amount 
f reservation land remains static, the population is increasing. The situation can be 
illeviated in several ways. One, already in operation, is voluntary resettlement in areas 
{ greater economic opportunity. In Wisconsin this has meant the shift of many families 
tourban communities, especially noticeable during World War II, when work in defense 
plants was easily obtainable. While some of these migrants returned to the reservation 
after the war, a considerable number stayed on as permanent residents. In Milwaukee, 
for example, the Indian population has tripled during the last ten years, now constitut 
ng a group of some 1,000 persons. One school of thought believes in encouraging this 
shift from rural to urban communities, suggesting that the expenses of transportation 
and initial expenses in settling into the new situation be met by subsidies. 

Instead of shifting workers to places of employment, another way of handling the 
situation is to bring the employment to the workers, as was done at Flambeau. The 
two ideas are not mutually exclusive. It would seem that some Indians might in any 
event shift to the city, though just how much a policy of encouraging resettlement 
should be followed is the problem since Indians have been encouraged and even forced 
to leave their reservations before in the history of Indian policy, with results that were 
not too happy. Certainly not all Indians would be contented living in an urban situa 
tion, and under a policy of free choice there is little doubt that the majority would con- 
tinue to live in their home settlements, no matter how poor, being held in place by 
inertia, and the ties of home, friends, and kin. 

The chief economic hope for the Indian would thus seem to lie in the direction of 
bringing job opportunities to the reservation. In carrying out such a plan each Indian 
settlement would have to be carefully studied as an individual case, and the human, 
transportational, and natural resources surveyed to reveal the possibilities of establish 
ing industry in that community. It would seem that here is an approach that might well 
be given more attention by the Bureau of Indian Affairs than it has received. It is 
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understood that this would not be the complete solution of the economic problem of the 
American Indian; it is rather advanced as a program that could help a considerabj 
number of our Indian communities help themselves. 
Rosert E. RITZENTHALER 
MILWAUKEE Pusiic MusEuM 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
NOTES 

1 The rate of absenteeism for 1948, for example, was only 3.2%. 

? This is somewhat surprising in view of the fact that the Indians can hunt all year round o 
the Reservation. The extreme heightened interest in hunting during the deer season may be du 
partially to the influx of white hunters into the area, and also because the Indians can then hunt 
outside of the Reservation. 


Huntine Hasits oF THE EARLY NEvADA Patutes* 


Deprived by nature of liberal rainfall essential to an abundant production of do 
mestic plant and animal life, the Early Nevada Paiute Indians developed their ow 
economy—one requiring laborious and persistent effort in order to produce sufficient 
food, shelter and clothing to sustain life. Desert lakes and small, snow-fed rivers, rising 
in the high Sierra Nevada Mountains, were largely responsible for the animal life 
which determined, to a degree, the customs, habits and ideals of these people, living 
their simple lives in a desert country. 

The Early Nevada Paiute Indian was able to kill deer with his bow and arrow by 
utilizing keen knowledge of animal wild-life and a persistence to supply his stomach 
with food, something far from plentiful in a desert area. By treating his arrowheads with 
the deadly venom obtained from rattlesnakes, he was well equipped to kill any deer 
coming within range of his bow. 


Deer and Antelope 


A spring or other watering place in the mountains provided the best lead for track- 
ing deer. Here the tracks of a buck were picked up and followed until the animal was 
within shooting distance. It was no small task to bag the buck, for he was wise and re 
sorted to considerable deception in eluding his pursuer. He would walk on his toes at 
times, wisely obscuring his tracks. He would back-track or double back, constantly 
keeping the hunter guessing. It was quite common for him to double back and jump 
onto a rock or into a bush, attempting to conceal his whereabouts. As his movements 
became more numerous and abrupt, the hunter came closer and closer, until he was 
within shooting range. A direct hit became effective right away and the animal, 
weakened by the rattlesnake venom on the arrowhead, would start down hill. These 
down-hill movements told the hunter that he had been successful and had only to follow 
the animal until it fell to the ground. 

Smoke from a fire in the mountains was a signal to bring horses for the transporta- 


tion of hunter and deer. After arriving home, the animal was dressed, some of the veni- 


son being eaten while fresh and the remainder being jerked and dried in little strings 


* The author wishes to thank Prof. William A. Lessa for reading and editing the manv- 


script of this article. 
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jerked venison could be consumed during the entire year. It was prepared by 


iling in a tight basket made of small willow branches. Heat for boiling purposes was 
supplied by the immersion of red-hot stones in the water contained in the basket. The 
ides were tanned and made into mocassins, shirts, dresses and various other articles 
f wearing apparel 

Both deer and antelope were captured at night by the use of dead-falls. These were 
nstructed at strategic points on trails running from one range to another and were 
rovided with long wings on each side of the trail, the wings forming a sort of chute 
ading to the dead-fall. On the wing-side of the dead-fall poles were run across the path 
r trail to obstruct the movement of the animals. Once within the wings, the animals 
ere frightened and made a bee-line for the gap, only to find poles in their way. They 
ymped these poles and landed in the dead-fall, where they were killed with clubs rather 
than knives. The Indian realized the danger to himself while attempting to kill a live 
imal with a knife. 

With the use of bow and arrows and patient waiting in a secluded place, a lone 
Indian was able to bag several antelope in a single day. After running-onto a drove of 
utelope feeding, a red flag was planted on the feeding ground and the hunter would 

ntinue on his way for a distance of approximately sixty yards. It was an easy matter 
r him to hide from the animals since the flag was attracting their attention. The 
antelope would move slowly, gradually circling the flag and keeping their eyes fixed 

it. Before long they would stumble onto the hidden hunter who made good use of 
s poisoned arrows. While following their trail, he would note tracks straying from 
those made by the herd. These stray tracks were made by the weak and wounded, and 
since the huntsman knew how many animals had been shot, he knew how many stray 
tracks for which to account. All animals shot would be located and the supply of fresh 
neat would be transported home by horses. 


Mountain Goats 


The Mountain Goat, one of the principal animals used for food, was obtained by 
means of well-organized goat drives. The Medicine Man announced that a goat drive 
was to be held, setting a day ahead for the drive in order for his followers to be prepared. 
{ round dance, marked by much happiness and merriment, was held the day preceding 
the drive, and continued all night until near break of day when a big feast took place. 
\fter fortifying themselves for the arduous task of driving the goats into a corrai con 
structed in the mountains, the party would start at day-break, following their Singer 
who led off from a circle of hunters. These people knew the location of their corral and 
every hill, valley and path leading to it. They spread out over a wide territory, closing 
n gradually as they moved toward the corral with its long, quarter-mile wings which 
served as a chute. After driving the goats into the chute, which became narrower as the 
corral was approached, it was a simple matter to force them in the enclosure. The 
Medicine Man or Singer stood at the gate, ordering his followers to shoot “over here and 
over there.’”’ Not all animals were killed, for some were left to produce their young for 
the years to come. The animals were dressed at the corral, the clean meat being wrapped 
n the hides for women and children to carry away to their homes. The goat drive was 
considered a strenuous day’s work. 

It was not necessary to promote a drive to obtain a small amount of goat meat. By 
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using skillfully prepared decoys, a single hunter was able to bag a goat. Taking his boy 
and arrows and a decoy made from a goat’s head, the hunter would proceed to the 
goat area. The goat’s head with horns attached was placed on the hunter’s head. Th; 
bow was used as an implement for making a noise resembling that made by a pawing 
animal. The hunter’s body was concealed behind bushes or rocks. Tricked into believing 
that the exposed head and horns were those of a real goat, the wild animal moved for 
ward for battle. The hunter jabbed the ground with his bow, stepped forward a little 
and jabbed the dirt again. These noises led the goat to believe that his antagonist was 
a real goat pawing the ground preparatory to making battle. During this time the goat 
pawed the ground and moved forward until he was within twenty-five feet of the 
hunter. A poisoned arrow directed just under the animal’s chin was fatal, for he was 
able to run only a short distance before falling to the ground. A fire in the mountains 
was a signal to bring horses for the transportation of fresh goat meat and the hunter 


Fish and Fowl 


Before the white man came to Nevada with his farming activities which sucked y 
the waters of the Humbolt, Truckee, Carson and Walker rivers, there was always 
water in the valleys for fish and a variety of game used as food by the Nevada Paiutes 
These streams were used as watering places by the Sage Hen, which furnished delicious 
meat in abundant quantities for Nevada Indians. Old-time Indians refer to two ways 
commonly used during the early days in catching or killing the birds. Sage hens had 
certain places in the valleys to which they went regularly for water. The hunter found 
these watering places by noting tracks left by the birds. He covered up the stream with 
brush and leaves, but left the portion used by the hens uncovered. Over this portior 
he set his net so as not to interfere with the exact watering place. A short distance 
away he dug a hole and constructed a brush blind over it. He entered this blind in the 
evening and awaited the coming of the sage hens early in the morning. In the early 
morning he heard them light away off and slowly walk up to the watering place. It took 
them a long time to drink since they had to throw their heads back to swallow. One 
group would push another group away until many were pushed under the net. Legs oi 
the birds were broken to prevent escape, in case some of the animals did not have their 
heads crushed sufficiently to cause their death. 

Sage hens have dancing grounds or mating grounds to which they go early in the 
spring. A blind is constructed near these places and plans are made for a kill. It has 
been said that these birds arrived at their dancing grounds about day break, the hens 
lining up and the roosters strutting and dancing before them. Great care was used 
in this kill to prevent the birds from becoming frightened and flying away. The leader 
was shot and permitted to die before another arrow was fired. Each bird that was shot 
thereafter was allowed to die before the next arrow was fired. One was able to get as 
many birds as he chose and permitted many to fly away to live and produce their young 
for another season. These birds were picked of their feathers, gutted and tied in pairs 
so they could be placed over poles for drying. Some were eaten while others were 
preserved for future use. 

An old Indian who stated that his father was a “lazy bones and a gambler’’ told 
how his uncle provided ducks and geese “for the whole family.” Four horses were taker 
from Moundhouse, near Virginia City, to the Carson Sink where geese and ducks wer 
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plentiful. A few ducks were killed on their feeding grounds with bow and arrows, while 
the hunters were locating birds for the next day. Canvas-backs, in large numbers were 
spotted in deepwater sioughs. The hunter took off all of his clothing, placed a helmet 
made of moss over his head and attached a belt to his body. He waded out in the 
vater right among the ducks, casually pulled them under the water, crushed their 
skulls, broke their legs and placed them under his belt. He came out of the slough with 
his belt full of ducks. It is surprising how easily the hunter fooled the ducks by sub 
merging his body and leaving only his moss-covered head above the surface of the 
vater. The ducks were at perfect ease, since the moss-covered head matched the sur 
rounding plant life and there was no indication that a man was in their midst. 

Red-heads were captured in small bends or shallow sloughs while they were feeding 
it night. A hemp net was set across a small neck of a slough. The man in the water 
eyond the net patted the water vigorously with his hands and mimicked the call of a 
ick perfectly, while another person frightexed them from the rear. The birds threw 
ip their heads and made a bee-line for the man patting the water, running on the water 
ind flying low. They dived into the net, became entangled in it and were captured and 
killed. By setting a hemp net two feet above the water and across a channel, which runs 
from one slough to another and through which ducks travel back and forth, one person 
vas kept busy during an entire night in crushing skulls of ducks that had flown fast, 
hit the net and became temporarily disabled. 

Duck feathers were used by the Indians in making feather beds for themselves, and 
ere sold to early white settlers for making beds and pillows. Sometime the skin with 
eathers attached was cut in small strips for making blankets. After the fowl were 
ressed, some were eaten while fresh, while others were tied in pairs and thrown across 
poles for drying. 

A bone-hook was used in catching geese as well as in catching fish. After geese were 
ed on cracked pine nuts for a couple of nights, cracked nuts containing fish-bone hooks 
ttached to strings tied to stakes were substituted. Geese swallowed these nuts con 
1ining the fish-bone hooks and were securely trapped for the Indian when he made his 
unds the following morning. Swans were caught in the same manner and were con 
sidered choice or favorite meat. Sea Gulls and pelicans were often eaten, but the meat 
as reported as tough and to have tasted like fish 

Grouse inhabited high altitudes where there was plenty of timber. Since these birds 
traveled and fed at night, their roosting places were discovered by the peculiar noise 
vhich these birds make, a noise resembling the chopping of wood, and they were killed 


luring the day. After being surrounded by hunters, the birds would remain perfectly 


juiet. The bird roosting nearest the ground was shot with an arrow first, in order not to 
listurb the other birds. Each shot picked off the bird nearest the ground until all were 
killed or a sufficient number were bagged for the needs of the hunter. 

Three methods were used for catching fish in Nevada lakes and small, snow-fed 
streams rising in the high Sierra Nevada. The weir or dam method was very successfully 
ised in the rivers during the spawning season. By placing a bar across the river, jabbing 
many poles into its bed, the upper ends of which rested against the bar, and weaving 
villow branches between the poles or panels, a weir of any desirable mesh could be con 
structed. A tripod supporting a seat for the fisherman was located just below the weir 
On this seat the fisherman sat with a dip-net in hand, ready to raise the net whenever 
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the hemp string across it and attached to its handle warned him that a fish was at. 
tempting to swim up stream. If a fish once tried the weir for an opening, it continued 
its attempt to move up-stream until the man in the tripod brought it up in his dip-net 
This was a simple and effective method of catching a large quantity of fish. 

The second method employed the use of a gillnet made of hemp and having the 
desired mesh. This was placed across the stream. Hitting this net in their attempts to 
move up-stream, fish became entangled in the net and were easily captured by the 
fisherman. 

The bone-spear technique was also commonly used in lake and river fishing and 
was especially effective in spawn-bed areas. This instrument consisted of a long stick, 
a piece of hemp string and the bone-point or spear, usually made from a rabbit or 
deer bone. By fitting the stick into the socket of the bone-spear and attaching the hemp 
string to both bone-spear and stick, a unique device for catching fish was perfected 
When the male fish was located over the spawn bed, he was speared, the stick slipping 
from its socket in the bone-spear but remaining securely tied by the string connecting 
both bone-spear and stick. Many fish were eaten while fresh, but tons of fish were dried 
and held in readiness for periods of scarcity or famine, as we have noted was customary 
treatment of all captured wild game. 


Rodents and Small Animals 


The rabbit is still an important source of meat for Nevada Paiutes. Many years 
ago a single man with a three-hundred-foot net, made of wild hemp and having two- 
inch mesh, supplied his family with a considerable amount of meat. This net was placed 
around a spring or watering place during the day and the hunter sat in the circular 
enclosure during the night when it is cool and rabbits go to water. In charging up for 
water, the animals would hit the net and become entangled in it. Since rabbits mov 
forward and never backward, it was an easy matter for them to become entangled ir 
the net. The hunter would move over to the trapped rabbits, crush their skulls, break 
their legs and pile them up. Many rabbits were also killed by the use of bow and arrow 

The old rabbit drive was and still is a favorite means of producing food for thes 
desert people. On the day and at the place set for the drive, a large number of Indians 
appear on foot and form a long line, each person taking his station about fifty feet from 
those next to him. This line circles around toward a lake or river, thus forming a semi 
circle. By closing in gradually, the semi-circle becomes smaller and smaller, and th 
animals are unable to escape. Finally they are trapped between a solid line of people 
and a body of water and are easy prey for arrows and ordinary sticks. 

It was customary to skin the rabbits, eviscerate them, tie them in pairs and plac 
them over horizontal poles where they could dry in the sun. They were then stored for 
future use as food. The dried rabbits were prepared for eating either by boiling whole 
or by grinding both bone and meat between rough stones into meal. By adding water 
and heat, an edible and nutritious dish was prepared. 

Skins were removed from the rabbits with great care since their fine quality fur 
was used in making blankets. The fur-covered skins were cut into strips approximately 
two inches wide and allowed to dry, after which they were placed in damp ground for 
conditioning preparatory to blankct-making. Natural hemp, made from the bark 
of plants, was used as thread in sewing these small strips of fur together. A single 
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blanket has been known to have required the use of one-hundred skins in its making. 
However, most blankets were custom-made, being made to reach from the ground to 
the top of the head of the person for whom the blanket was being made. Rabbit blankets 
lasted many years and continued to be warm as long as they were kept clean. 

Rabbit fur was so valuable in the primitive life of these people that it was fre 
quently used instead of coin in purchasing articles and for wagering at gambling, the 
unit of measurement being a strip of fur-covered skin reaching from a point between 
the thumb and index finger, around over the elbow and thence back to the starting 
point. 

Ground squirrels were commonly eaten for food and are hunted today. When a 
squirrel made preparation for her young, she would scratch out old holes and make 
new ones for the new-born. Dead-falls were constructed near these fresh holes. By 
ising a rock covered up with brush and dirt, a little latch and a hemp wrapping, an 
fective dead-fall -was constructed. These animals were often drowned out if water 
vas available; their holes were plugged at times so that dogs could catch them; and 

irious other devices were used. They were eaten either fresh or dried. When being pre 
pared for drying, the heads were left on, the fur singed, and the intestines removed. 

Caterpillars and Mormon crickets were a delicacy. Long, green worms, as large as a 
finger and three to four inches long, came through the country in armies to feed on desert 
geraniums and other desert plants. During the spring and early summer they were 
picked and placed in large pine-nut baskets. Their bodies were punctured, permitting 


he intestinal contents to be squeezed out with the fingers. Both caterpillars and crickets 
were served while fresh, though large quantities of them were also scorched by red 
coals, spread out to dry and stored for the winter. It has been said that boiling made 
them fresh and tender, and restored their delicious flavor. 

Considering the variety of animals available for food and the many interesting 
methods of trapping and catching these animals, one may be apt to conclude that the 
Early Nevada Paiute lived a life of ease. However, quite the opposite is true. He had 
to have a thorough knowledge of wild-life, ingenuity and skill in the use of this knowl 
edge, and determination and persistence in supplying his body with necessities. Indeed, 
his native land was a land of scarcity. 

Harry W. GILMORE 
BISHOP 
CALIFORNIA 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE WRITINGS OF BENJAMIN LEE WuorF' 


Benjamin Lee Whorf, whose untimely death in 1941 was a serious blow to lin 
guistics, anthropology, and general semantics, was born in 1897. At the time of his 
death, he was an official of the Hartford Fire Insurance Company, having joined that 
firm in 1919. His skill in deciphering Aztec inscriptions brought him, in 1928, to the 
attention of the scientific world. His studies of American Indian culture and thought, 
begun as a hobby with the study of the Mayan and Aztec languages, eventually carried 
him on several expeditions to central Mexico and the American Southwest. The Hopi 


1 Copyright 1952 by the International Society for General Semantics. Reprinted by permis- 
sion from ETC.: A Review of General Semantics, TX, 189-191 (Spring, 1952). 
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dictionary on which he was working when he died remains unpublished. In spite of 
the fact that Whori’s writings appeared in many scattered places and were never 
collected in book form, they have been profoundly influential. 

I have no doubt that other Whorf items will crop up from time to time in th 
future. If any reader happens to know of any that I have omitted, I should be gratefy| 
to hear of them. Meanwhile, I am indebted to Dr. George L. Trager of the Foreigr 
Service Institute, Washington, D. C., and to Professor Clyde Kluckhohn of Harvard 
University for having called to my attention items that I should otherwise have missed 

HERBERT HACKETT 

MICHIGAN STATE COLLEGE 

East LANSING, MICHIGAN 
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THE CALIFORNIA INDIANS: A Source Book 

Edited by R. F. Heizer and M. A. Whipple 

A collection of essays indispensable for a cultural understanding of the California Indians 
before and after the coming of the white man. Included are selections by A. L. Kroeber, 
E. W. Gifford, Cora Du Bois, S. F. Cook and many others. 484 pages, 33 illus., 2 maps $6.50 
THE FOUR AGES OF TSURAI 

A Documentary History of the Indian Village on Trinidad Bay 

By R. F. Heizer and J. E. Mills 

The history of a Yurok village: prehistory, discovery by the white man, exploitation, and the 
final period, 1850-1916. The story of Tsurai is representative of the history of other Indian 
villages throughout California. 208 pages, 10 pls., 3 figs., 6 maps $3.75 
ART OF THE NORTHWEST COAST INDIANS 

By Robert Bruce Inverarity 

The most complete general collection illustrating the art of the Northwest Coast Indians ever 
published. 262 pages, 315 illus., 7 color pls. $10.00 
CHEROKEE DANCE AND DRAMA 

By Frank G. Speck and Leonard Broom 

Describes the surviving dance and song ceremonials among the eastern band of Cherokee 
during the past two decades. 122 pages, 22 pls. :2 figs. Paper 
SELECTED WRITINGS OF EDWARD SAPIR 
in Language, Culture, and Personality 

Edited by David G, Mandelbaum. 634 pages, 2d printing 
SOLDIER GROUPS and NEGRO SOLDIERS 

By David G. Mandelbaum 


A two-part study of the soldier and his group, and of the effects of Negro segregation 
150 pages 


32.50 


$6.50 


$2.75 
Please write for free checklists of titles available in the following University of California 
Series Publications 

Ibero-Americana Anthropological Records 

California Archaeological Survey American Anthropology and Ethnology 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA PRESS, Address: Berkeley 4, California 


AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST PUBLICATION 
FUND 


In order to increase the effectiveness of the American Anthropolo 
gist, the Executive Board has established a PUBLICATIONS FUND 
for the benefit of the journal. Proceeds from the FUND will be used 
entirely for the American Anthropologist, and will assist the journal 
in reaching new levels of usefulness as a medium of communication. 
Receipts from advertising are allocated to the FUND. Contributions 
from individuals who wish to aid in making it possible to improve the 
journal are welcomed. Such contributions should be sent to the Execu- 
tive Secretary, Frederick Johnson, R. S. Peabody Foundation, An- 


dover, Mass. 


An Introduction to Anthropology 


RALPH L. BEALS & HARRY HOIJER 


Covering both physical and cultural anthropology, this new 
beginning text was written with the needs of first year students 
constantly in mind. It presents clearly and without bias the 
working concepts and hypotheses acceptable to most scholars 
in the field, with particular anthropological theories relegated 
to a secondary position. The instructor is therefore free to 
orient his class in almost any one of the major schools of anthro- 
pological thought. Over 100 excellent illustrations were drawn 
especially for the book. To be published in the spring. 


A Hundred Years of Anthropology 


T. K. PENNIMAN 


The revised edition of this survey of the development of an- 
thropology as a science includes an entirely new chapter An- 
thropology Since 1935, featuring new material on work in 
America, social anthropology, paleontology, and physical an- 
thropology. Written by the curator of the Pitts Rivers Mu- 
seum, it adds a supplementary bibliography to the detailed orig- 
inal one. $5.00 


Macmillan Company 
60 Fifth Avenue, Yew York 11 
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JUST PUBLISHED 


ANNUAL REVIEW 


OF 


PSYCHOLOGY 


VOLUME 4 


EDITOR: 
C. P. Stone 


ASSOCIATE EDITOR: 
D. W. Taylor 


EDITORIAL COMMITTEE: 
J. E. Anderson 
N. D. Cameron 
J. G. Darley 
C. T. Morgan 
R. L. Thorndike 


PUBLISHED BY: 


Annual Reviews, Inc. 
Stanford, California 


PRICE: 
$6.00 plus shipping 
(U.S.A. and Pan America, 
15 cents; Elsewhere, 35 
cents) 


“,.. each year’s volume is slightly 
ferent in the areas covered in the 
ious chapters . . . Each chapter is 
noted psychologist, and each year th 
is a change of reviewers . . . This ve 
enables the busy practitio 
have the literature handy and ger 
in exceptionally brief style.” 

tions. 

“, .. the Annual Review is a ne 
achievement deserving of careful 
ing both by graduate students 
experienced psychologists. This 
will become a must on our refe 
shelves.”—Journal of Consulting 
chology. 


“This volume contains reviews of 
cent psychological literature in 18 
of psychology . . . All of the re 
are adequate and informative. Some 
particularly interesting because they 
flect so well the existing state of 
field which is reviewed.” —Psyche 
cal Bulletin. 


CONTENTS: 


Child Psychology, D. B. Harris 

Learning, B. J. Underwood 

Vision, M. D. Vernon 

Hearing, J. C. R. Licklider 

Somesthesis and the Chemical Senses, T. C. B 

Individual Differences, A. Anastasi 

Personality, U. Bronfenbrenner 

Social Psychology and Group Processes, T. 
Newcomb 

Industrial Psychology, T. W. Harrell 

Comparative Psychology, E. H. Hess 

Physiologica’ Psychology, W. D. Neff 

Abnormalities of Behavior, R. W. White 

Clinical Methods: Psychodiagnostics, J. B. Re 

Clinical Methods: Psychotherapy, R. N. San 

Counseling: Therapy and Diagnosis, E. G. 
liamson 

Special Disabilities, K. Cobb 

Educational Psychology, H. D. Carter 

Statistical Theory and Research Design, F. 
teller 

Theoretical Psychology, G. Bergmann 


Approximately 485 pages 


Author and Subject Indexes 
Cloth bound 


STANFORD, 


onsaceBy: ANNUAL REVIEWS, INC. tis 
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